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i  m  51     and    MOS  i     sun  Vhl  '  >R    Al  it*     I  SI 

BENT  OUT  IN   FIVE- CHAW    ROLLI  GET  <>UR  CATALOG1  I. 

CYCLONE     FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY, 

S\\   tNSTON     STRBI    I       MTMf    franklin    Street,    MELBOURNE. 
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Assimilative    Memory    (Loisette),    £1    Is. 
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Literature  :     Its    Principles   and    Problems     Hunt),    5s.    8d. 
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Supplement    to    the    Standard    Dictionary,    159.    6d. 

John    G.    Whittier.    6s.    6d. 
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Wendell    Phillips,    6a     I 

Cyclopaedia   of   Practical    Quotations,    £1    Is. 
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Cleansing  the  Government  Coffers. 
Uncle  Revenue  Sam  :    "That  camel  certainly  ie  taking 
away   a   good    customer   of   mine." 
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"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 
admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON.  C.B.M.D.. 

Professor  ef  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical  ( ifficer  of  Health  ftr  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Amilyst. 
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FRAGRANT- PUR€ -DELICIOUS-  . 


made  in  a  moment 
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EVtRY  HUlSiHOlD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT9 


A     SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional     Derangements    of    the    Liver      I  empurary  Con 

geetlon   arising  from  Alcoholic   Beverages,  Errors  In   Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache     Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn. 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst 

Skin    Eruptions.  Bolls,  Feverish    Cold  with    High    Temperature 

and  Quiok  Pulae,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds 


! 

t 

X 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  Uc.-"  1  a*ea  «**•  Utoufbt  of  wntinj  to  tail  yoc 
v**l  'PRI'IT  SALT'  haa  done  (or  Be.  I  taaed  lo  U  i  par  tec*  mrtr:  to  Indifeatioc  and  Hittouaneaa.  About  rii  <■,  aava* 
rm*r*  back  ruv  huihan'l  ranaajted  I  «hould  try  '  FRUIT  HALT.'  I  did  ao,  and  the  raawlt  hu  beeo  marvelloua  I  mmj 
(*»»*  the  Uirnble  t.aina  and  aickneaa  I  uaed  to  bate  ;  I  oan  eat  aim  oat  an)thinjr  now  I  alvata  keep  it  in  the  houa*  4»> 
r*mmoien<1  it  to  m»    (rienda.   u  i'   ia  aunh   an   invaluable  pick  ma  up  if  you  bar*  a  headache,  or  don't   f»ej  Juat  nyht 

Youra  truly <Aurua*  8.  1»M)' 

flaS  afTact   of  ENO'S  'FRUIT   SALT'    on    a    D'aordare*    ^ineplaae    and    Favarlah    <  onditian    la    almpiy   marv«.iou« 

It   la    In   fact.   Nature'e  Own   Ramedy.  and  an   Unaurpaaaed  Ona. 


CAUTION.      Be«  Oapsela   n.*rke<i    F.no'a   Truit  Salt.'     Without   it   >ou   hare  a  WoaTMLBBt  lnrr«rioB 
PfepaWSd   only   by  J     C.    ENO.   Ltd.     »l    the     FRUIT    SALT  '   WORKS.   LONDON,  by  J.    C     ENO'S    Patent 


i 
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COXFBCTIO.XER  Y. 


JAMES    STEDMAN     LIMITED, 

Lion"  Brand 

Confectionery  is  the  besr 
lliere  is  no  betfer 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the   Famous 

LION    BRAND, 

and    Importers    of 

English, 

American. 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your   paint*  need*  pleasant,  rei  u.    I.«>  mire  and   a*| 

Stedman's     GIPSY 

A  tolicioua  Confection  enveloped  in  prettj  fni  ^d  wrapn  |TOttiuni  and  anawen 

Tni«  Novel  Llni  iurtont,  aUo  m  id.  <1ips\   Fortune  Teller*1 

Hat*      Our  Latest    Now  lt\. 

LANKEE-BILL      The    Unselfish    TofT-fc  . 

A    delightful   Toflee,  mannl  ivours,  ai  if  the   most    up  to  date  and 

■raeticaJ  Caxtoi  I  ■  •   I  u    ••   BUI  Carton  I  ions,  thu«  allowing  the  purrhaaer 

to  break  nil  the 

JAMES  SIEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 

For  mutual  advantage    when  rou  write  to  an  advertiser    please  mention  the  Review  of  Review*. 


Vhsolutely  Pure 
and 

Wholesome. 


FORTUNE      TELLERS. 
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W.  JNO.  BAKER,  Cutler,  3  Hunter  St„  Sydney,  Australia. 


The  W.  J  no. 

Baker  Ful 

Hollow  Ground 

Standard     Razor. 

First-class  in  every  respi 

inch  Black  Bandle  7  6 

inch  Ivory  HandL  10  <i 


Mr.  J.  Featherstonhaugh, 

Wanaaring  Station,  Wanaaring, 
Writes  of  the  W.  Jno.  Baker  brand  : 

■'Kindly  send  me  two  good  razors.  I  <r<>l  two 
from  you  about  7  year-  ago  that  are  still  in  first-rate 
order,  though  only  once  done  op  by  yourself." 

TERMS  CASH.   WITH   ORDER. 

W.  Jno.  Baker  Pocket  Shaving  Outfit 

i  Size  when  closed,  about  7  i  3J  inches). 
Made  of  Grained  Leather,  with  sewn  leather  lining 
for  lasting  wear,  containing  one  g  inch  Hollow 
Ground  Razor,  one  Razor  Strop,  one  Metal  Handle 
Folding  shaving  Brush,  one  sti.-k  Soap  in  Metal 
Case,  one  Comb  ;  17/6  complete.  With  ,  inch  Razor, 
20  -  :  with  Ivory  Handle.  25  -  each.     All  posl  free. 


The  "Gillette  "  Safety  Razor. 

Triple  Silver-plated,  with  12  Blades  (24  sharp  edges)  in  box. 

complete.  22  6.  posl  free. 

Extra  Blades.  2  (5  per  packet  of  10:  posted.  2  7. 


Pitted  with  all  latesl 
improvements,  <;  •'>  each 
post  tree,  including  new 
box  and  blade  case  com- 
bined as  drawn. 


•    SI  A  l;        -All    I'V 
BA.ZOB  Al'TKK    MM. 
5  i    LRS. 

Mr    G    E.  Spark. 

young, 
Writ 

"  1     have     now     1 n 

using  the  '  Star     B 
bought    of    yon    for    9 
years,  and  nothing  like 
h." 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    POST    FREE. 
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\    MttPMU  F    ON    ISHNT    FLLDING   AND   MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREF_ 

^!&llenburgs  Foods. 

Tha   -Allcnburvi'    Food*    Jiva    Strength  and   Stamina,   and  supply  all   thai   11  raquirad  for  the  formation 
of    firm    f  r-."i     and     bona         TKey    promou    parfaot    haaith     and    |iv*    fraadom    from    difevliva    u-o<- 
and    tha    ditordart   common    to   onildran    fad    on    fannaoaout    food*,   aondanaad    milk,  or   avan    cow  •   milk 

ALLEN  \   HANOI  H\S   I  t(|.,  |  QNDON,  and  Bridge  fi  Loftus-sls..  SYDNEY 


FROOTOIDS 

I  or     Headache,     Indigestion,     Constipation     and     Biliousness 

numb* i  rders  f<  I    1  r-otoids,  KOt  bj  the  Proj 

vincing   proof  that  the    Pi  a:  pre   ate  theil  splendid  curing  :ve  above-named  • 

plaints.      The)    are  elegant  ant   to   take,   and.    w: 

tance,  ar«-  i  table  it  ling  quick  relief. 

valuable  I  ent,  in  so  far  that  the)   not 

only    act    as    an    aperient,    but    do    remove    from    tfa  and    internal    organ- 

bolting  the   channel!   thai    lead   to   and   from   them. 
b)    the  disappearance  of   headache,   the 
_;ht,   che  ealth    taking   the  place  of  sluggish, 

depress  -  v,  and  •   food  being  pi     -  -d. 

Ice  when  an)  .  or   Meed   Poison  is 

est  ion  of  the   Brain  or  A  iy   is  pi  They    have 

beer,    •<  its  have 

d  at  all.     I  that  this  should   1  :  mind,  for 

in  such  ent  is  t  -coming 

fatal. 

tracks    that    "  antibilioui 
pills  "  make  worse.     W  tibiliouj  pills"  who  c 

• 
'  ng  -i    med  <]  of  so- 

d  Mid-..  \<  '  I  ,j  ,\t«  and 

ring  thi 

l—  mor- 

les*  »«  mem  of  an\ 

- 

t»MG.     A  i  on  each  occasion, 

when  suffering,  -  •  t  ;    making   the    interval 

•  nt  thus  gradually  be- 

- 


i  6.     If   your   Chemist   or 
s'   '  obtainable  locally,    rend 

■'• 

\;  II  Y.   and 
FIV]      lift  rent    MEDIl  Al. 
FR^  '  '  in  ■   particular  way  that  a  far  BETTKR 

than  from  an  ordinar 
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International    Syndicate.] 

Uncle  Sam  :    "Gosh!     It's  Over!' 


flLe©H0Lie 

f*  \jr  f»*  m*  f%  f%  Permanently  cared  at  per 
L.     W  I        L    %fc     l^w  tient'a  own  home  in  2  to  1 

§  A  I  r  ^a  ^»  weeks,  by  the  reoognUe^ 
k>/\  VlaWW  TU&VBY    TRSATUKirr.     with 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Eoeah 
^ — —,B^^B^— ■*•  awn  red.  Saccesa  teetiA*^ 
by  officials  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  Temperance  Bocletj 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free 
ME,  THOMAS  HOLMES,  tbe  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperanc*  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Indispensable  la 
my   work.'  ^Tht  Chronicle  says :    "A   remarkable  success." 

Thf.  only  system  under  English  medical  Dibectioh 

Writ*  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  6)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street 
Strand.   London 


Trouble 
You? 


W.    J.    AIRD,    Optician 

i  Many  years  with  the  late  T.  K.  Proctor). 

125    COLLINS    ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Opposite  Dr.  Bevan's  Church). 
Eyesight  Scientifically   Tested.      Oculists'    Prescriptions 
Prepared.    TJp-to-Date  Eimles-  Kyeglasses  and  Spectacles 
in  Gold,  Gold  Filled  and  Nickel. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  'Phone  834. 


•a 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Bach  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  alter  !>ein^r  pat  tog-ether — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  aguin-t 
ball  bearings  -reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill  i. 

Irrigation  Plants   to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil   and   other   powers   quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Svdne\. 


Tli.'  management  of  the  "  Robur  "  Tea  Co.  is  not 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  do  everything. 
For    the    past    tow    years    they    have    about    this    time 
nt    the   year    issued   calendars,    free,    a-    an    adverti-i- 
meiit.    and    these,    rear    after    year,    have    improved. 
until    this    year'-    -vries   show    such    an    advance    that 
it    is  hard  to  see  how   any  further  improvement  could 
he   made,   and   they   most   certainly  deserve   credit  for 
the    Faithful   way   in   which    the   original    pictures   (all 
works   of    art    in    the    Melbourne    Gallery)    have    been 
copied.      Anybody  once   having  soon   Lomistaff's   cele- 
brated   "Bush    Fire"   must   be  struck   with  the  won- 
derful   truthfulness    of    the     reproduced    copy. 
powerfuthess   of   the   original    work   seemingly    hai 
loBi    little  or   nothing   by   it.s  reduction   in  si/.o.      And 
we   -hall   be   surprised  if  the   rush   is  not  on   this  par- 
ticular calendar-  the  subject    being  one  that   will   ap- 
peal   to  the  average   Australian  on   account   of 
palling   tearfulness   being   understood   by   them.     The 
Company   toll    us    that     they     are     sending    a    rer 
number   out   to   each    grocer,    and   they    hope   by 
mean-  t<>  have  thorn  distributed  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth   in   such  a  way  that   all   who  want  a  calen- 
dar  will   ho   able  to  get   it   free. 


Please  Recommend   "  The  Review 

of    Reviews"    to   Your 

Friends. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

Ttu:    FAMOUS    RBMBDY    FOR 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     PNEUMONIA,     PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA     and     CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

01  i.i  D    UV 
Mcarnc'i    Bronchitis    Cure. 
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«a*   wel.  tili   « 

ii     fortnight    »he    wni    i  >»     in 

ever 

wonderful     ctTe  t-        ft  itely 

•  he«l     my    rlnl.l     fr.>m    an    early    | 

I>     0ARPIN1 
Police  H\»"...n.  0**lone  Bn«t.  Feb    5.   1909 


I.RONCIIM  IS. 


A    HfFFr  Rf  R   -.\    > 

D   r.v    PWO   BOT1  I  I 
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I  MM  K.hl.' 
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PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

II  Y 

Mearne's    Bronchitis   Cure. 


HOT    II   -L>   KM! JED. 

I.     Prul-i.   e>    V  C.trr  atr«*t.    South    Ue*       *•       n 

,  u . :  • 
L  «ai  rn  in  our i n (c  a  • 

. 

tied  doctor   had 

nry   M  K  ••  t*bt  ye*.  *to 

i    k 
o  f    1 1 1  e  « 

i  •.    k'.,t   t, 

fr  >in 

M  r       W 
Hearne  « 

'ich    »c  • 

.fter  -••     .>f 

Ilea  me  - 
earl 

ad  ti..-  Plenriaj  —       ► 

•■ly   rer"  •   I    he  :•   now    in   per'- 

Carr-etreet     I  :\g.   Feb.  6.   19  8 


in\si   MPHov 


TOn  I IX  TO 


Mr.  W    O.   i  -  -to 

it  the  wonderful    ran  ••   ha*  e:' 

my  «  •  •<•      a  •  ■  i"    '  \: 

•  illy 

worse.  :»: 


■ 


1 1  <|i 


tor 


i 
■ 

i 
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Beware    of   Imitations!     m  >t  he  arne*s  bronchitis  curt 

h.n  Induced  ■  nambcr  ol    unprincipled   persons   to    make-    Imitations,  each   v.«iiinjj    h  >    med 

"  Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  <  rtg  the  unsuspecting,  and  ao  tnettlfi  lie  for  aa 

Imitation  which  f  tin-  thai   Mi   m-n  onchitls  uirch.i 

ntiv  it  baa  become  i  irs   to   dran    your   attention    to    s h i »»    fact*  and    to    request    %<  u,    n 

iwa  Interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  \<><   hi   ERNE'S,  an  i     t 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,     Small  Size,  a/6;  I  Sold   hv   all  Chemist 

■nd Medicine  Vendora,  and  b)  the  Proprietor,  w  .  Q.  mi   IRNI     Chemist,  Oeelong    Victoria 
warded  to  mny  address  whni   BOl    SPtainabll    locally. 

NOTICE.      Hearne's     Bronchitis     G  *«'o.      1>     doos     NOT      contain     any 

Morphia   or  any   Opium    wh;it  cvor.       It   is   equally    beneficial    for     the   youngest 
ohild   and   the  most  aged   person. 
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We   blame    the   women   for   their   fool    freak    fashions, 
hut    why    not    blame   the   real    culprit? 


SENDJSJ/6^ 

And  We  will   send   You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the    Literature  of  Every    Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming   to   every   Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

Swanston-st.,    Melbourne 


Water ! fo 


Station,  Farm  or 


e 


C\ 


& 


v\> 


*w 


and 
Reliable 
Supply 


m 


ERICSSON    ENGINE,   with  Attached 
Pump   and   Wood-Burning    Fire  Box. 


Country  Home/v/x/^ 

in  Constant        /&Vy^. 

^fiy^    MAY     BE 
^Gip/    SECURED    BY 

>  #y?sS       USING    A 

,VX    "R-E-E-C-0" 


RIDER  OR 


RE  ECO"  ERICSSON 


NOTE.— A  Small  ERICSSON 
ENGINE, at  a  Very  Modest 
Outlay,    is    capable    of 
giving  ample  Water      > 
Supply  for  Large    yr        j\ 
Residence    or      S.  #.  f^r 
Hotel.  ,. 

i V>  /    SIMPLEST  Machines  on  Earth  to  Manage.    A  CHI  1. 1) 


M 


♦ 


HOT-AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINE. 


<f? 


can  tend  them. 
They  Will  PUMP  from  ANY  SOLk'Ct    to    1\>   HEIGHT. 

WRITE   FOR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOCUE   AND   FULL    DESCRIPTION    TO   A60/E    ADD":::S. 


RIDER   ENGINE   Pumping  from 
Deep  Well. 


%  111. 
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Melbourne,  Dec.   23rd,   igo8. 

The    Federal    Government    has    gi 
Federal  safely  into  recess.    This,  of  course, 

Politics.  -s  u]iat  was  anticipated.     From  no 

section  of  the  House  would  there 
have  come  a  willingness  to  oust  the  Labour  Party 
before  it  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it  was  made  of, 
and  what  it  intended  to  do.  Considerable  surprise 
has  been  expressed,  however,  that  the  Partv  did  not 
do  more  in  the  time  at  its  disposal.  It  had  previ- 
ously whipped  up  the  Government  of  the  day  so  re- 
peatedly and  pertinaciously,  and  urged  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  hurried  on,  that  public  opinion  rather 
expected  legislation  to  go  with  a  rush  when  the 
Labour  Party  assumed  power.  Bevond  a  few  non- 
contentious  bills,  however,  the  Government  brought 
nothing  forward.  It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
it  to  say  that  it  was  not  prepared,  for  whatever  the 
Labour  Party's  programme  may  or  may  not  be,  it 
is  certainly  definite.  Under  the  circumstanees. 
ing  that  so  little  has  been  done,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  gra- 
cious for  the  Party  to  have  deferred  its  attack  until 
after  the  recess,  and  t<>  have  allowed  the  Ministers 
who  were  controlling  departments  to  have  admin- 
istrated them  until  Parliament  met  again.  We  must 
confess  that  this  is  on.  aspect  of  the  change  that  we 
do  not  like.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  Labour 
Ministers  wished  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  routine  ol  office  before  the)  mel  the  House. 
Hut  a  change  while  the  House  was  sitting  would  not 
have  been  an  unusual  or  ,1  too  difficulf  thing.  i 
Party  assumed  office  previously,  with  Mr.  Watson 
as  leader,  under  such  circumstances.  Seeing  that 
the  hours  of  the  M'ssimi  were  closing,  it  lays 
Partv  open  to  ,1  certain  amount  ■  >!  suspi- 
cion, although  a  judgment  of  that  kind  is  at 
variance  with  the  characters  of  the  men  form- 
ing tie  Ministry.  We  should  greatly  have  liked 
to  see  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  colleagues  administering 
until  Parliament  met  again.  The  change  which 
;i  brought  about  might  have  come  with  jus' 
much,  and.  indeed,  more  effect,  had  it  been  left  till 
then;  but  seeing  that  it  came  when  it  did.  the  Go 
vernment  should  have  given  more  justification  for 
the  change  than  it  did  during  the  weeks  at  its  dis- 
posal.     It   must    have    been    apparent    to   evervbod\ 


that  ver\    little  could  be  done  1  .  I   hristmas.  and 

why  tin-  Part\  moved  then  is  a  puzzle.    Surely  it  was 
not    th<-    result    ol    a    whim,    quickly    come.    an<: 
quickh    acted  upon? 

Possibly   the   Government   finds  the 

More  task    ot    framing    legislation    which 

Speed.  is   iikeiv   t(  .   ,     House  much 

more  difficult  than  it  imagined  it 
to  be  when  it  sat  on  the  cross  benches  and  held  the 
balar.ee  of  power.  It  is  one  thing  to  prod  the  other 
fellow,  and  with  a  show  of  great  earnestness  to 
push  him  on  to  greater  speed  when  the  road  is 
rough  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  altogether  to  put  the 
pace  on  when  the  load  is  on  one's  own  back,  al- 
though one  naturall)  expects  the  prodder  to  put  on 
more  pace.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
stant complaint  of  the  Party  that  Mr.  Deakin  did 
not  hurry  on  legislation,  and  its  apparent  apathy 
when  it  assumed  office.  Everyone  is  inclined  to 
give  the  Labour  Government  all  the  chance  possible, 
but  possibly  public  opinion  may  become  a  little  more 
critical  of  them  than  it  would  be  6i  other  par- 
seeing  that  the  standard  of  the  Party  wit:  i  to 
the  speed  of  legislation  has  been  pretty  high.  N  i 
one  would  be  inclined  to  criticise  from  the  point  oi 
inconsistency  if  Mr.  Reid  had  succeeded  to  office 
^nd  had  taken  things  quietly,  but  that  the  Labour 
Part\  should  be  anxious  to  gel  to  recess  without 
giving  a  show  nt  si  eed  makes  public  opinion  a  Hi 
resentful.  Moreover,  t;  ing  was  accentuated 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Government  wis 
to  extend  the  recess  until  June.  Tl 
was  an  oul                                            iallv   as  emanat 

2    from   the   Labour  Government.      L    _ 
to    the    charge    of    loitering    which    the    public    was 
prefen  dnst   it.      Had   it  pressed   its  point   if 

would    probabh     h.ne    been    defeated,    but    wi 
counsels  prevailed,  and  Parliament 
in  April  or  Max  . 

\"o  one  was  more  anxious  to  put  on 

Signs  in  the  d  with  regard  to  legislation  than 

***•  Mr.    Deakin    himself.      The   charge 

of    the    Labour    part)    utterly    fails 

gainst    the    ex  Prime    Minister.      Mr.     Deakin 

takes     political     life     in     real  jt ;      with     him 

politics     are     a     passion.        \  i     man     in     Australia 
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Still. 


The  Next 
leader. 


stand  aghasl  and  open-mouthed  at  the  announcement 
of  a  dissolution.  When  Mr.  Murray  launched  the 
hostile  motion  against  the  Government,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Labour  Part)  succeeded  in  carrying  it, 
it  was  naturally  thought  that  Sir  Thomas  Bent's 
political  sun  had  set.  He  journeyed  to  Macedon  to 
the  Governor,  the  general  impression  being  that 
Ih-  went  to  counsel  him  to  send  for  someone  else. 
Hut  Sir  Thomas  Benl  was  not  to  be  pu1  down  so 
easily.  Evidently  his  arguments  weighed  with  the 
Governor,  for  every  member  is  now  engaged  in  fight- 
ing for  his  constituency.  The  most  notable  '-vent 
of  the  election  was  the  defection  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
from  Sir  'I  homas  Bent.  He  stood  as  an  independent 
Government  candidal.-,  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  naturally  made  the  road 
very  much  harder  for  Sir  Thomas  Bent  to  trawl 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  action  of 
the  Governor  in  granting  the  dissolution  has  re- 
ceived some  very  hard  criticism,  but  seeing  that  each 
of  the  other  two  parties  in  the  House  had  less  of  a 
following  than  the  Government  had.  and  that  neither 
could  successfully  have  opposed  the  Government 
without  the  help  of  the  other,  the  Governor's  action 
seems  wise  and  prudent.  At  any  rate  the  matter 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

What    the    outcome    of    the    tangle 
was  iikely  to  be,  no  one  could  fore 
tell.      The    Liberal    Party    was    rent 
in   twain,   and   it   seemed   almost   as 
though    the   sections   opposed    to   the    Labour   Party 
had   conspired   to   give   that    party    the   chance    for 
which  it  had  so  long  l>een  waiting.     At  any  rate,  the 
Liberal    Party    was   playing    into  its   hands,    and    it 
was   quietly    waiting   to  secure   the    bone    while   the 
partners    fought    over    it.      Now    against    the    entry 
of    the    Federal    Labour    Party    to    power    there    is 
nothing    to    say,    as    is    the    case    also    with    the 
South  Australian  Labour  Party.      But  the  Victorian 
Labour    Party  !      One  of   the   difficulties   about    Mr. 
Murray,    and    Mr.    Watt,    who  acted   as   his   backer, 
was  that   while  both   of  them   had  expressed   abhor- 
rence of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  doings,  they  were 
willing  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  them,   if 
only  the  Labour   Part)    would  help  them  into  power 
Hut  the  office  seekers  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
The  month   had  contained  nothing   but   surprises   as 
far  as  the  Victorian  State  Parliament  was  concerned, 
and  now    a   new  one  arose  in  a  conference  between 
Mr.   Swinburne  and  Sir  Thomas  Bent.      It  was  sue 
cessful  beyond  wild.-  tations,  ad<\  general  de- 

light was  expressed  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  an  altogether  unknown  and  unexpected 
thing  would  be  done.  Sir  Thomas  Bent  was  will- 
ing, so  it  was  stated,  to  meet  the  Liberal  Party 
which  will  be  returned  at  the  election,  and  to  leave 
himself   and   his   Government    in   its   hand-  ing 

it  to  select  a  leader.  Tin-  determination  is  such  a 
line  one  that  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  awa\\     But 


Melbourne  Punch.'] 

Tommy  Sits  Tight 
Tommy  (holding  on):    ••That    shakes  yoo  chaps  up.     I  - 
it  was  coming. 

the  trouble  has  been  a  personal  one.  not  a  political 
one.  and  it  is  right  that  the  trouble  should  have 
been  settled  in  such  a  fashion.  Sir  Thomas  Bent's 
day  in  the  House  as  Premier  is  done.  The  man  to 
whom  the  countn  looks,  .\nd  the  one  who  should, 
and  who  will  probably  be  made  Premier  is  Mr. 
Swinburne.       Sir    Thorn;  atoned    for    a 

at  main    of  his  shortcomings  b>    h  -ion  to 

leave  his  future  in  the  hands  of  his  party.      The  ad- 
vantage about  the  arrangero  that  it  will  mean 
that  the  Liberal  forces  ate  united  as  again-'   I    i    \ 
torian  Labour  Party.     It  will  scarcely  mean  the  -\ 
tinction  .>t   a  third  party,    ).■•    Mr.    Murray  and  his 
disappointed   confreres   will    not    view    the   situation 
with  equanimity       Hut   theii    following   is  likeb 
!»•  so  small  that  it   will  not  count   t«>r  much. 


A  Governor 

and 
His  Rights. 


It    i-    stated   thai    Sir   Thomas   Car- 
michael  .s  action  is  challei 

n    Parliament    me.  ts.       Hut    this 

will    be    ridiculous.       !    •     i  ',  ..    rnor 

-  the  right  to  do  so.  .m'  1  to  do  what, 

aftei  mature  consideration,  ves  to  be  the  1 

thing.      1    oking    at    the   matter    from    an    impartial 

point  of   view,  Sir  Thomas  Carmichael's  action  was 
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S  uliar  111 

Parliamentarians     stacked  .ill  the  Parliaments  ol   the 
atlananre.  immonwealth    during    the   closing 

ol    the  y<  The    Federal 

trouble  happened,  the  Victorian  Parliament  has  been 

and  the  other    Parliaments  have  been  in 

difficulty  in  one  waj   <>r  another.      I  South 

Wales  had  to  resort  to  the  gag  in 

-  through,  and,  as  .1  natural 
incurred    the    displeasure   <>i    the 
Opposition.      In  South  Australia,  a  member  was 

b)   int.  nsil  that  he  attempted  to 

ument  b)    striking  another  member  in 
Fortunate!)    for   the   person    threatened, 
•ther  membei  intervened,  although,  unfortunate!) 
latter,   I  Mow   in  his  chest.     I 

\\  \  has   been   twii 

pended  discipline  ol  the  House, 

while  in  (Queensland 

Oppositio  ... 
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before  the  last  election,  only  a  few   weeks  ago,  some 
sneeringly  said  that  Prohibition  was  not  a  live  issue 
(by  the  way.  the  mere  use  of  the  term    Prohibition 
indicates  an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  issues, 
the  movement  is  a   No-license  movement,  not  a   Pro 
hibition  movement),  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since, 
from    the    same    source,    came    the    statement    that 
ould   be   satisfied   with   rational   proposals, 
and  that  they  mighl  as  well  try  to  get  the  moon 
to  get  the  abolition  oi    the   liquor  traffic.      Bui   the 
last  poll  has  scared  them  out  of  their  wits.      S 
.  magnificent  majority  cannot  be  put  aside.     To  deer) 
the  movement  now   is  to  decry   a   thing    which 
majority  of  the  people  believe  in,  and  to  denouna 
it  would  mean  a  probable  loss  of  subscribers. 
presto  !   it  is  discovered  that  the  question  is  a   real 
one  after  all,  and  a  kind  of  apology  is  offered,  and 
it  is  actually  predicted  that  within  ten  years  or  so 
New    Zealand   will    be   under   No-license.     Truly,    if 
ordinary  observation  and  right  prin  mot  put 

common  sense  into  the  minds  of  some  journalists, 
heavy  majorities  and  fear  of  financial  loss  can  do  it. 
And  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  movement 
when   from  unwilling  pens  are  forced  such   admis 
sions  as  these.     After  another  poll  these  same  men 
will   be   persuading   themselves   that   they   helped 
shape  the  movement,  and  will  try  to  come  in  on 
crest  of  the  wave.     But  what  a  "soulful  crawling  in 
the  dust  must  have  been  experienced,   for  decisions 
to  be  reversed  as  quickly  and  completelv  as  ha 
done  in  some  journalistic  instances  since  the  poll. 

It    is   a   matter    for    regret   that   the 

MurraL.Waters      MuiTav  Waters  Bin  *'as  abandoned 
'  bj    the  Victorian  State  Parliament. 

Unfortunately  the  measure  raised  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  in  the  House.     Several  of 
the    members    took    up    an    attitude    towards    South 
Australia  which  could  only  he  dubbed  as  unreason- 
able and    unneighbourly.      Some  of  these   meml 
advanced   the   opinion    thai    South    Australia    should 
not  be  considered  at  all.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
river   runs  through   some  hundreds  of  miles  ,.|    her 
territory.      New   South  Wales   was  quite  willing  to 
legislate,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  two  par- 
ties to  make  an  agreemenl    For  three.     In  the  Vic- 
torian House  a.  committer  i  enquire  and  rep 
and  now  that  the                 has  lapsed,   it  means  that 
the  matter  is  to  be  pushed  aside  lor  months  before 
settlement  can  be  arrived  at.     Possibly  before  that 
time  Mr.   Swinburne  may  be  in  power,   when  an 
rangement  will  he  effected  on  the  lines  which  he  has 
advocated,  which  will  he  fair  and  reasonable  to  all 
parties  concerned.     Clearly  South  Australia  d 
proper   consideration,    and    it    is    simply    absurd    I 
Victorian    legislator-    to    talk     about     ignoring     her 
claims  altogether. 


The    Broken    Hill    labour    difficulty 
Broken  Mill  ems    ,,,   („.    s,.tt;,.(]   as    far    (.    . 

Labour  Trebles.    ,  lU;  m(,  {U.  ^^  ^ 

than  the  Proprietar 

union-  and  the  other  mine-own< 
ence,   the  men  urging  an   increase  in   wages  and   a 

>rtening   of    hour-   to    fort)   four.     Th< 
sions,  however,  the  i  fell   un 

hut  1 1 1.  d  to  renew  th 

been    in   operation    tor   the   last    tl 
ballot    was  taken   upon  th.-  proposal,    with  the 

wisely    decided    I 
terms  offered.     The  totals'  wer< 

807,    1  ting  was 

l-ut  the  reason  is  supposed  to  1„-  that  tl.  irit\ 

of    the    Proprietar)    men    abstained    from 
What  the  decision  is  likely  to  be  over  t 
proposals  it  is  hard  to  say.    I         ompany  has  notified 

]  it  intends  duce  wages,  for  I 

th.-    price    o!    metal-    does    not    warrant    t 
scale.       I'll.-   union-   have   posted   notices   throng 
the  Commonwealth,   warning  miners  against  a     ■     I 

work    with    it.       I  m.-nt    with    the 

mines  will  probably  be  1  -1  in  some  in, 

court,  thought  it  is  still  a  matter  lor  argumei 
what    particular    law    or    court    can    tx 
Commonwealth  Arbitration  Act  is  the 
the  union  would  turn  with  most  favour,  1  ut  I 
under  that,  the  operations  of  those  ii 

rid  beyond  the  boundaries  of  one    - 
New    South    Wales    Industrial     Disputes       \   I     will 
probably  become  the  guardian  of  I 

Just     a    little    light.     1 
\  Streak  of  _  gleam  in   connection   with 

Dawn-  Proprietary      troul  I 

man. !<;.-!•    oi    the    Proprietary     \! 
met    the    combined    unions    in    an    exceeding 
ndly    spirit,    offering   two    ; 

e    old    rate,     wit] 
sliding    scale   of    in<  -  markel 

metals    imprcn  •!.    thai    I 

it   to  the  old   rates,   with   slidii  _    - 
on    the    profits.      Both    I 
as  being  reasonable  and  fair,  but  1    I 
1     '  ■•• 
that    thev    could    not 

mend    eith.-r    one    ol     them    to    the    unioi  s.        I 
unions  are  still   hopeful   that   they  ma)    '• 
work    under    t:  t.      The   n 

e    unions 
the  directors  in 
sihle.  so  that  there  seems  ,  amical 

settlement  being  arrived  at.      Broken  Hill  has 

•  1    to    and    I;  sea  oi    industr 

trouble,      business  1 

■'  in  th(  •  nt.     This 

unfortunate,    for  Hill  "    un  -    a 

a  .md  stable  future  bei  .  provided  amical 
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The  question  of   Stat<    Governors  is 
State  bound  to  oome  int<  ■  i    promi- 

Oovernors.  |lrn,.(.  ;n  t,w.  Ui,jr   t(mire       ,,;   u 

Australia    an    adverse    motion    was 
i  irried    against    the    M-  nment   on   a    pro- 

posal to  reduce  the  \<>t--  for  the  Governor's  estab- 
lishment   bj    jQi.        The   motion    was   carried    by 

ntj  sii   votes  to  twenty.      A    significant   part  ol 
the  discussion  lay   in  the  fact  that  it   was  opened 
by    a    Ministerialist    (Mr.    Nanson),    who  expres 
the  opinion  that  /,.*ooo  was  sufficient  salary,   and 
the  office  should  be  open  to  Australians.     A   • 
lution  in  the  Queensland   Parliament  affirming  the 

irabilitj    of    having   .1    lo  al    <  Governor    h 
I. nt   it  shows  the  trend  oi    feeling  that   the  matter 
is  even   Broughl    forward.      This   makes   two  of 
the    State    Houses    which   have   affirmed    the    prin- 
ciple.    The  South   Australian  Government   received 

ourteous  but  firm  refusal  from  London,  in  reply 
to  the  wish  of  the  South  Australian  Parliament 
that  local  men  should  I*-  eligible  for  the  ; 
rion  of  Governor,  and  it  is  easy  from  it  to 
that  London  does  not  intend  to  relinquish,  with- 
out .1  considerable  amount  of  pressure,  the  hold 
upon  the  States  which  the  appointment  of 
Governors  gives  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
(rowing  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  how- 
ever,   in    favour    of    the    proposal,    indicates    that 

lei  or  later  the  change  must  come.  The  present 
tern   is  entire!}    superfluous,   and   a   good   mam 
_  ml   it   a>  being   kept   up   b)    politicians 
who  hope  to  get  rewards  of  title.     If  St  per- 

nors were  don.-  away  with,  these  rewards,  which  are 
becoming  exceedingly  paltry  owing  to  the  character 
and  calibre  ol  man)  ol  the  men  who  receive  them, 
would  become  far  less  frequent.  The  Australian 
Natives'  Association  is  taking  the  matter  up,  being 
entirely  in  ment   with  it.  and   for  that   re 

don.-,    if    for   no  other,    the   proposal    is   likel)    to 

mu.-  an  accomplished  fact.     With  the  advent  of 

Governors-General,   one   looks   in   vain   to  find   am 

adequate  reason,  as  far   is  the  States  are  concerned, 

why  this  unnecessary  and  extravaj  ould 

■  maintained. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Australian 
frire  rights.       States   loc*    i(    ul,,,n   themselves   to 

forbid    boxing  exhibitions   or   prize 
should    be   termed, 
1     such  .is  those  which  have  I  %   taken  place,  and 

whirh  are  announced  to  be  held.  The  exhibitions 
which    have    been    given    savour  the 

brutal,  and  thej  kind  of   thing  calcu- 

lated  to  elevate   the   youth   of     Australia    in   tl 
qualities  wl  to  make  a  nati 

New  S. -tit ; ■  \\  ,1  Victorian  I 

gone  so  fai 

to  haw  the  rights  on  Government  lands,  and  while 
1I1  it   is  really  n  1  • 

prevention  of  the  demonstrations.  It  is  rather 
a   reflection  on   Australia's  morality   that  tins  pla 


.  as  a  battlefield  for  such  degrad- 
ing rights,  the  last  of  which  promises  to  have  in 
it  some  persona]  elements  which  will  render  it  more 
brutal  and  objectionable  even  than  the  others.  It  is 
rathei  .1  saddening  ■  1  icle  to  witness  the  wide  in- 
terest  taken  in  these  light-  b)  a  certain  section,  and 
sadder  still  to  see  the  prominence  given  by  most  01 
newspapers  to  the  disgusting  and  revolting  de^ 
tails  of  the  light  which  occurred  in  Sydney  a  fen 
weeks  ago  Probably  there  will  be  a  repetition  at 
the  burns  Johnson  fight  in  Sydney  this  month, 
r.ik.n  generally,  our  pr<  exceedingly  clean,  hut 

it  disgraced  itself  by  publishing  the  accounts  of 
the  last  fight  in  tl.--  way  that  it  did.  Unless  the 
newspapers  themselves,  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
ideals.  make  a  !>■  lection  of  news,  and  give  de-  j 

tails    in   a    fashion    which    will    not   make   the  entry 
of    a    newspaper    into     homes    a    scandal     and    a! 
menace,   Parliaments  will  very  soon  have  a  word  to  j 
sa\   ujKjn  the  matter. 


The  Crux  of 
Unionism. 


A  rather  remarkable  advance  in  I 
trade  unionism  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  Melbourne  Civil  Service  Co-op-  I 
erative  Society.  Of  course  the  So-  j 
ciety  is  practically  an  employees'  Society,  but  even 
then  its  decision  is  important  enough  to  be  regarded  ' 
as  a  milestone  in  the  march  of  history.  One  of  the  j 
great  aims  of  employers  is  to  keep  the  unionist  I 
question  open,  with  the  right  to  reserve  to  them-  [; 
selves    the    privilege    of    choosing    their    emplovees  'j 

ther  th.-y  belong  to  unions  or  not.     The  bone  of 
contention    in    most    oi    the   recent    Labour   disputes 

been  that  ver)  point,  and  it  is  over  that  that  \ 
battles  ..r.-  going  to  be  waged  in  the  future.  "  Onlv  jj 
union   labour,"  says  the  unionist;   "make  it  illegal  I 

a  man  to  emplo)  other  than  a  unionist."    "  Not 
so,"   says  the  employer;   "so  long  as  we  pav  fair  I 
we    should    be    free    to   emplov    whom    we 
unionists  or  non-unionists.*'     That  ther- 
ampl.-   justification    for   the   latter   must    be   evident 
.  but  the  Melbourne  Civil  Service  Co-op- 
erative Societ)    has  carried  a  resolution  through  its 
I    Directors,  in  which  it  is  an  essential  con- 
dition ol  ever)    future  appointment,  that  the  person 
should    within    .,    week    l»ecome    a    member   of    the 

'ra.de   U"lon  '"'  with  his  Particular  callingj 

that  a  good  mam  of  the  staff  at  the  present 
'i'11''    '"•  !"»t  memters  ol  unions,  the  decision  of  the  , 
"ling   them    is   that   they   should   be   in-   J 
■ned    that    it    is   the   special    wish   of   the    Board 
'hould    U-eome   members   of   unions,    and   J 
that    it     is     rnmpulsorv     that   as   early    as 
uld    join    unions.      Of    course 
any  firm     whether  co-operative  or  otherwise,    is   at  ! 
Iilwrty    to    make    anv    such    restrictions 
;m,1.;"  erative  store  like  this,   it  is 

quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  its  policies.     It  is 
likely,   however,   that   the  example   will  be   fol- 
low,.! b\   j. mate  firms. 


LONDON,  Nov.  2,  1908. 

In  the  last  week  in   October  the 

The  Daily    Telegraph    created  a   great 

Kaiser's  Interview,  sensation  by  publishing  the  report 

of  a  conversation  with  the  German 
Emperor,  ostensibly  written  by  someone  who  had 
been  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  but  had  long  retired 
from  public  life.  It  -is  difficult  to  understand  what 
reasons  prompted  the  Kaiser  to  authorise  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  statement  at  this  time.  It  is 
one  long  passionate  protestation  of  his  anxious  desire 
to  be  friendly  with  England,  accompanied  with,  a 
warning  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  sinister. 
That  he  is  to  be  for  ever  misjudged  taxes  his  patience 
severely,  and  the  way  in  which  his  word  is  doubted 
is  a  personal  insult  which  he  feels  and  resents. 
Emperors  do  not  usually  announce  that  their 
patience  is  giving  way  without  a  motive.  Nor  is  it 
seemly  for  a  Sovereign  to  declare  that  he  regards 
newspaper  criticism  as  a  personal  insult.  Those  who 
are  ready  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every- 
thing that  the  Kaiser  does  profess  to  see  in  his 
communication  a  malevolent  desire  to  set  England 
by  the  ears  with  Russia  and  France,  for  he  repeats 
the  story  that  he  has  been  dinning  into  the  ears  of 
his  English  friends  for  months  past,  that  he  saved 
England  from  a  European  coalition  during  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War,  when  Russia  and  France  desired 
to  humiliate  England  to  the  dust.  But  the  German 
Emperor  is  no  fool,  and  he  is  much  too  shrewd  a 
man  to  think  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  going 
to  quarrel  with  Russia  and  France  because  when 
England  was  in  the  wrong  in  South  Africa  they 
discussed  the  question  of  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  Boers. 

That  Russia  and  France  did   pro- 

Kaiser'Tservices     Pose   some   kind  of  action  against 

to  England  during  the  Boer  War  was 

England.  undoubtedly  true,  however    much 

they  may  now  try  to  explain  it  away.     M.  Lessar  told 


me  seven  years  ago  that  the  German  Emperor  had 
rendered  England  an  incalculable  service  by  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  European  coalition  which  would  have 
threatened  our  very  existence,  and  that  he  had  lain 
awake  at  nights  trying  to  imagine  what  price  the 
German  Emperor  would  demand  for  his  services. 
No  Government,  he  said,  had  ever  rendered  any  more 
valuable  service  than  that  we  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kaiser  without  money  and  without 
price.  The  story  goes  that  the  Kaiser  cushioned 
MuraviefFs  overtures  by  suggesting  as  a  preliminary 
that  Russia  and  France  and  Germany  should  guarantee 
a  European  status  quo.  As  this  was  equivalent  to  the 
formal  renunciation  by  France  of  all  her  hopes  as  to 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  offer  was  rejected,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  think  that  it  was  made  excepting  in  order 
to  secure  its  rejection.  The  fact  that  the  Kaiser  tried 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid  to  form  a  European 
coalition  against  us  is  also  an  undisputed  fact, 
although,  naturally,  it  does  not  find  any  place  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  interview. 

The    net    effect   of    the    Kaiser's 
Kaiser's  interview   statement  has  been  to  deepen  the 

and  the  conviction     of    Englishmen   as  to 

British  Fleet.  ,,  .  r         .    ^   .    .  . 

the  necessity   of   maintaining   the 

supremacy    of   their    Fleet.       Granting   all  that    the 

Kaiser  says  as  to  his  friendliness,  who  can  insure  his 

life,  or  who  can   guarantee   that  his   patience  will  not 

give  way  altogether  ?     In  that  case  we  stand  face  to 

face  with  the  German   nation,  the   majority  of  w7hich, 

the   Kaiser  tells  us,  is  unfriendly   to  us.     I  do  not 

believe  this  for  a  moment,  but  that  is   what  he  says. 

The  frail  span  of  a  single  life,  and  of  a  much  strained 

patience,  alone  stands  between  us  and  an  unfriendly 

nation.     The   only  security  against  unfriendliness  on 

the  part  of  our  neighbours  is  to  have  a  Fleet  so  strong 

that  they  will  not   dare  to  indulge   their    unfriendly 

sentiments  at  our  expense. 
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^500,000,  the  London  Water  Board  ^£5  20,000. 
A  sum  of  ^1,500,00  has  been  advanced  to  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  mainly  with  the 
unemployed.  As  an  inducement  to  local  authorities 
to  undertake  work  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  contribute  out  of  the  Central  Fund   voted  bv 

J 

Parliament  sums  which  would  roughly  represent  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  contract  labour  and 
that  of  unemployed  labour — a  difference  varying  from 
five  to  forty  per  cent.  The  War  Office  is  prepared 
to  take  24,000  recruits  for  the  special  reserve- 
between  now  and  March.  The  Admiralty  is  em- 
ploying an  extra  2,100  men  in  repairs  and 
the  construction  of  nine  destroyers,  and  five 
unarmoured  cruisers  will  be  begun  at  once. 
They  will  also  double  the  Central  Unemployed  Fund, 
which  will  bring  it  up  to  ^"300,000.  Unemployed 
men  on  relief  works  will  not  be  disfranchised.  All 
these  things  are  admittedly  emergency  measures.  The 
Government  will  not  really  grapple  with  the  unem- 
ployed question  until  it  comes  to  deal  next  Session 
with  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The    Salvation     Army,     which    is 

Are  We  too  Thick    making   a    special  appeal    for    its 

the  Ground  ?       Poorest   of  the    Poor    Fund,    has 

expressed,  through  Mr.  Bramwell 
Booth,  its  conviction  that  we  are  too  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  that  the  only  radical  and  permanent  cure 
for  the  prevailing  distress  is  for  the  Government  to 
undertake,  or  to  subsidise  those  who  will  undertake,  a 
great  scheme  of  emigration  and  colonisation.  The 
Government  of  British  Columbia  is  removing  Indian 
coolies  free  of  charge  to  the  Republic   of  Honduras, 


Daily  Chronicle.} 

Triple  Alliance  ! 


Strained  Relations. 


The  Fiscal  Quack  :  "  Who  says  my  pills  will  not  cure  everything?  " 
Mr.   Bung:   "And  who  says  there  is  no  freehold  in  a  licence    " 


P'wtografih  h\\  \  7 

Lady  Denman. 

Whose  reception  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  great 
social  event  in  London  last  month. 


the  Government  of  which  undertakes  to  find  them 
employment.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  should 
the  British  Government  not  provide  free  passage 
for  the  surplus  labour  of  the  old  country  to  the 
millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  which  are  now  empty, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  colonist?  General 
Booth's  visit  to  South  Africa  is  believed  to  have  as  its 
object  some  scheme  of  this  kind  in  Rhodesia,  which 
must  have  population  if  it  is  to  thrive. 
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herself  upon  those  who  set  her  laws  at  defiance,  and 
it  is  a  miracle  that  either  candidate  survived  till  the 
day  of  election.  A  constituency  of  eighty  millions, 
scattered  across  the  continent,  is  an  electoral  proposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  tackled  by  any  candidate  who 
has  not  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor  and  the  physique  of  a 
Hercules.  Physical  strength  is  thus  coming  to  be  as 
indispensable  in  a  ruler  in  these  piping  days  of  peace 
as  it  was  in  the  warlike  davs  of  old,  when  thews  and 
sinews  were  the  most  important  asset  in  the  outfit  of 
one  ambitious  to  govern. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  succession 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  ^'r  Wilfrid    Laurier   has    been    re- 
Victory,  turned     to    office    by    a    General 

Election.  His  majority  has  been 
reduced  from  sixty-six  to  fifty,  but  it  is  amazing  that 
the  mere  love  of  change  did  not  result  in  a  greater 
reduction.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  does  not 
operate  in  the  New  World.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  far 
and  away  the  foremost  of  our  Colonial  statesmen — 
Mr.  Deakin  is  probably  next  in  the  running — has 
well  deserved  the  continued  confidence  of  Canada. 
All  the  same,  it  is  never  well  for  any  party  to  remain 
too  long  in  opposition.  The  State  should  always 
have  an  alternative  team  ready  to  go  to  the  wicket, 
and  if  the  Opposition  never  gets  an  innings  it  will 
not  know  where  to  go  for  batsmen  when  its  chance 
comes.  Neither  is  it  well  for  the  same  party  to 
remain  continuously  in  office.  Its  leaders  lose  the 
sense  of  a  judgment  to  come — always  a  bad  thing 
for  mere  mortals,  whether  in  high  places  or  in  low. 

The  visit   of  the  American  battle- 

The  ships  to  Japan  has  been  a  magni- 

American  Fleet        .  .  c         ,  .      T   , 

in  Japan.  ficent  success.      Alter  this   1   hope 

we  may  hear  less  of  the  sensa- 
tional nonsense  which  overflowed  the  American  Press 
as  to  the  "  inevitable "  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  The  broad  Pacific,  which  renders  naval 
operations  practically  impossible  to  modern  battle- 
ships, which  are  all  tethered  to  their  coaling  stations, 
is  the  best  security  against  any  quarrel  which  neither 
side  could  fight  to  a  finish.  These  international 
picnics  ought  to  be  carried  out  systematically.  Battle- 
ships are  too  clumsy  a  means  of  conveying  expres- 
sions of  good-will  from  nation  to  nation.  Note 
that  a  member  of  the  Russian  Duma  has  proposed 
an  exchange  of  Parliamentary  visits  between  Russian 
and  British  M.P.'s,  in  order  to  develop  the  present 
friendship  into  an  oitente  cordiale.  Lord  Weardale, 
whose  wife  is  a  Russian,  seems  marked  out  as  the 
proper  person  to  carry  this  excellent  suggestion  into 
tjffect. 


The  Conference  on  South   African 
South  African         Urfion    at   Durban     is     held    with 
Union.  closed  doors.     But  to  judge   from 

the  public  speeches  of  the  dele- 
gates at  banquets,  they  are.  if  not  in  a  merry  mood, 
at  least  in  good  heart.  The  question  of  the  future 
capital  for  South  Africa  divides  them  most.  Histori- 
cally Cape  Town  ought  to  be  the  capital.  It  central 
position  is  to  govern,  then  it  should  be  at  Bloemfon- 
tein.  But  Pretoria  has  very  strong  claims  which  will 
increase  as  Rhodesia  is  peopled.  The  Government 
buildings  of  the  old  South  African  Republic  are  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  United  South 
Africa.  Poor  Bloemfontein  has  experienced  a  sad  set- 
back in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Government 
buildings  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Another  smaller 
question  is,  what  day  is  to  be  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the 
New  Federation?  Dingaan's  Day  holds  the  field  at 
present,  but  a  writer  in  the  Africa)!  Monthly  puts  in  a 
strong  claim  for  Van  Riebeek's  Day,  April  171'n,  when 
the  Dutch  explorer  first  landed  in  South  Africa. 

M.  Tchaikowsky,  the  Russian  poli- 
The  Release  tical  prisoner  who  was  arrested 
m.  Tchaikowsky.  eleven  months  since  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was,  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
released  on  bail.  Why  this  was  not  agreed  to  ten 
months  ago  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive.  The 
Russian  Government  insisted  upon  the  enormous 
bail  of  ^"5,000,  and  in  Russia  it  is  not  sufficient, 
in  England,  to  give  a  bail-bond.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  bail  must  be  paid  over  into  Court.  Anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  raising  such  a  1. 
sum  of  money  at  a  few  days'  notice  will  appreciate 
the  difficulty  which  M.  Tchaikowsky's  family  had  in 
securing  the  requisite  cash.  It  was  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  a  bail-fund  is  now  being  raised  to  recoup 
the  generous  persons  who  came  forward  with  the 
money.  M.  Tchaikowsky  was  liberated  from  the 
fortress  in  the  last  week  in  Octol 

The  third  Duma  has  met  for  it> 
second  session,  and  its  members 
an  abundant  bill  of  tare. 
In  addition  to  the  Land  Bills 
and  the  interpellation  on  the  Pastern  Question, 
there  is  promised  a  Licensing  Bill  of  a  very  drastic 
character.  In  Russia,  th  S  has  the  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  of  vodka,  and  derives  a  great  portion 
of  its  revenue  from  that  source.  But  in  the  new  Bill 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  right  of  local  veto  upon 
the  peasants,  giving  them  the  right  either  to  close  the 
drinkshops  altogether  or  to  restrict  their  hours  of  sale. 
It    is  also    proposed    by    legislation    to    reduce   the 
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fraternal  greeting  to  a  Christian  teacher,  who  has  for 
so  many  strenuous  years  fought  with  perseveran<  e 
and  power  on  behalf  of  purity  and  temperance,  and 
manly  simplicity  and  moral  earnestness,  and  many 
another  principle  which  should  be  dear  to  the 
followers  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ."  His 
Grace  went  on  to  assure  Dr.  Clifford  "of  my  respectful 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  such  effort  as  you 
have  continuously  devoted  for  half  a  century  of 
London  life  to  the  furtherance  of  civic  righteousness 
and  Christian  citizenship  and  progress."  True 
words  well  said,  which  do  as  much  honour  to  the 
Primate  as  to  the  heroic  Baptist  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

The  immortal  tinker  of  Bedford 
is  to  have  a  memorial  in  the 
Abbey  at  last.  In  response  to  an 
inrluentially  signed  representation, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  set  aside  a  window  in 
the  north  aisle,  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass 
pictures  from  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  This 
is  a  tardy  recognition  of  one  of  the  masters  of  English 
prose,  and  one  of  the  greatest  religious  teachers  the 
English  race  has  produced.  The  idea  of  substituting 
memorial  windows  for  a  statue  or  a  bust  is  a  good 
one.  Some  time  we  may  see  another  ik  storied  window 
richly  dight,"  filled  with  scenes  from  the  "  Faerie- 
Queen,"  the  only  other  great  allegory  in  the  English 
language. 


Bunyan 

in 

the  Abbey. 


The 
Women's  War. 


The  month  of  October  was  full  of 
stirring  incidents  in  the  women's 
war  for  enfranchisement.  An 
appeal  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Suffragettes  to  their  friends  to  rush  the  House  of 
Commons  led  to  the  concentration  of  an  army  of 
6,000  police,  including  mounted  men,  round  the 
approaches  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  Miss  Pankhurst,  and  Mrs.  Drummond, 
who  issued  the  appeal,  were  prosecuted  at  Bow  Street, 
and  had  a  great  field-day  when  they  put  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  .Mr.  Herbert  Glad-tune  into  the  wit- 
ness-box,  and  cross-examined  them  with  gusto.  The 
result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  defendants 
were  sent  to  Hollowav  Gaol,  the  two  elder  ones  for 
three  months  and  Miss  Pankhurst  for  ten  weeks.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  women  su(  ceeded  in 
creating  two  dramatic  incidents.  One  young  lady,  a 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  being  permitted 
to  look  through  the  ulass  window  in  the  door  of  the 
House,  a  privilege  hitherto  accorded  freely  to  strangers, 
suddenly  rushed  into  the  sacred  precincts  while  the 
members  were  debating  the  Children's  Bill,  and  before 


she  could  be  stopped  uttered  a  brief  but  impassioned 
appeal  to  legislators  to  gi\  to  women.      It  must 

be  admitted  that  the  moment  was  propitious.  A 
Hous<  composed  exclusively  of  men  had  been  de- 
bating day  after  day  questions  of  how  best  to 
protect  the  lives  of  children.  Should  children  sleep 
in  bed  with  their  mothers,  should  they  be  allowed 
to  wear  flannelette,  should  thej  be  allowed  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  several  other  questions,  in  all 
of  which  the  mother's  voice  ought  to  be  supreme. 

The  other  incident  took  place  at 

Down  with  the  close  of  the   month,  when  two 

the 
Grille;  ladies,    one  of   them   Miss   Muriel 

Matters,  a  native  of  Australia. 
where  women  are  enfranchised,  chained  themselves  to 
the  grille  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  House  in  favour  of  Women's  Suffrage.  The 
chain  could  not  be  broken,  and  the  attendants  there- 
fore were  compelled  to  pull  down  the  grille  and  carry 
out  the  insolent  intruders  with  the  grille  to  which  they 
had  joined  themselves.  A  man  in  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  roused  to  emulation  by  the  exploits  of  the 
women,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  same 
cause  and  Hung  a  handful  of  literature  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  scandalised  House  before 
it  rose  decreed  that  for  some  indefinite  time  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  and  the  Ladies'  Gallery  must  be 
closed.  The  pulling  down  of  Hyde  Park  railings  led  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  working-classes  ;  it  would  be 
very  interesting  if  the  pulling  down  of  the  grille  in 
the  Llouse  of  Commons  should  Lad  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  The  grille  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  monstrosity,  ami  now  that  it  is  [lulled 
down  it  should  not  be  put  up  again. 

A  great   demonstration    was   held 

Public  Feeling        jn    t]lc    Albert     Hall,     which    the 
on  the  ...  ...  ,     . 

Question.  public  were  invited  to  attend,  by 

well  set-up  ladies  riding  on   ho; 

back    through   the    main    thoroughfares    of    London. 

wearing  the  Suffragette  colours  and  carrying  announ 

ments  of  the   meeting   fixed  to    their    saddles. 

Suffragettes  having  raised,   J~z 5,000  this  year  for  the 

carrying  out  of  their  campaign,  are  now  going  to  1. 

another  ^25,000.      There  is  a  hideous  outcry  on  .the 

part  of  the  offended   male  and  his  parasitic  females 

linstthis  method  of  convincing  the  420  members  of 

the  House  of  Commons  who  have  pledged  themselves 

for  Women's  Suffrage  that  the  time  has  come  for  t: 

to  fulfil  their  promise,  and  we  are  told  every  day  that 

these  militant  Suffragettes  are   indefinitely  postponing 

the    triumph   of  their  cause.     That  is  all    nonsense'. 

There  never  was  a   time   when   the  women   have  held 
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after 

the  Event. 


Bosnians  led  the  rulers  at  Vienna  to  decide  to 
consolidate  their  position.  Whatever  theory  may  be 
right,  the  facts  are  beyond  dispute. 

[f  the  Turkish  Government    had 

not    been    so    demented    as     to 
hurt  the  Bulgarians   on  their  most 
sensitive     point     by    refusing    to 
invite  their  representative   to   the    Sultan's  birthday 
dinner,  it  is  possible  the   inevitable  step  might  have 
been  taken  without  any  disturbance.    The  con- 
version  of  Bulgaria    from   a   nominally  vassal 
into    a     nominally    independent     State    might 
have    heen    negotiated    amicably    with   Con- 
stitutional Turkey,   which  might  have  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  securing  a  good  composition 
for  the    Eastern- Kounielian    tribute,    a    good 
price    for   the   Orient    railway,   and   an   offen- 
sive and    defensive  alliance  with  Bulgaria,   in 
exchange  for  its  acquiescence  in  the  declara- 
tion    of     Bulgarian  independence.     And    in 
like  manner    if  Austria-Hungary  had  opened 
negotiations  on    the    basis    of     the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  as  quid  pro 
quo    for     the     conversion    of    the    occupation 
of     Bosnia    and     the     Herzegovina     into    an 
annexation,  softened  by  the  acknowledgment 
of   the   Sultan's    sovereignty,   an   arrangement 
might  have  been  arrived  at  between  the  most 
interested   parties   to   which    the   other    signa- 
tories of  the  Berlin    Treaty  could  have  taken 
no  objection  when  it  was  submitted  to  them  for 
their  approval  and  ratification.     For  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  amid  all  the  hubbub  that 
has  been  raised  last  month,  that  the  changes 
cted  were  purely    nominal.     Bulgaria   was 
as  free  and  self-governed  and  as  independent 
of  Turkey,   for   all    practical    purposes,  before 
she  declared  her   independence  as  she   is  to- 
day.    And  Austria-Hungary    practically    con- 
verted her  occupation  of  Bosnia  into   annexa- 
tion as  long  ago  as   18SS,  when  she.  contrary 
to  all   right    and    law,    enforced    conscription 
upon  the  Bosnians  and  the  Herzegovinese. 

A    brief    diary     of   events 
What  w'"    enable   the  reader   to  follow 

Really  Happened,     the      evolution      of     the     opening 
stages  of  this  Eastern  drama  : — 
July    24.   Acceptance  by  the  Sultan  of  the  Constitution. 
Sept.  12.   Birthday  dinner.     M.  Gueshoff,  Bulgarian  agent, 
being  invited,  leaves  Constantinople. 
16.  Birthday  telegram  of  King  Edward. 
18.  Strike  of  railway  employes  on  the  Oriental  Railway. 
Line  seized  by  Bulgarian  troops. 


Sept.  21. 

23- 
Oct.  5. 


Strike  ends.      Bulgarian  troops  remain  in  possession. 
Prince  Ferdinand  feted  by  Austrian  Court  at  Vienna. 
Bulgaria  1  its  independence.     Ferdinand  pro- 

claimed Tsar. 

0.   Austria-Hungary  extends  the  ri|  its  suzerainty 

!;  1  nia  and  I  Eerzegovina. 

7.  Montenegro  repudi  ~<<    •■    Berlin   Treaty 

which   gives    Austria   control   over   its   access   to 
the 

8.  Cretan  insurgents  declare  union  ol  island  wit! 

9.  British  cruisers  ordered  to  Turkish  waters. 


Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  His  Wife. 

10.   Interview  >>t"  M.  Isvolsky  with  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

id.    Havas   Agency  publish*  ed  nine-1 

t'm  Conference  said  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
France,  Russia,  and  England,  including  cession 
of  Crete.  Compensation  lo  Scrvia  and  Mon- 
tenegro. 

17.   (  Uncial  communique  by  British  Government  declaring 
this  programme  unauthoiised  and  unauthentic. 

28.   Arrival  ot"  M.  Isvobky  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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to  purchase  Russia's  consent  by  relaxing  the  strin- 
gency of  the  regulations  about  the  Dardanelles.  But 
that  is  seen  to  be  impossible  without  the  consent  of 
the  Turks.  Russia,  therefore,  gets  nothing  ;  Servia 
and  Montenegro  get  nothing.  Why  then  should  she 
Austria-Hungary  absolution  for  an  act  of  inter- 
national piracy  ?  This  may  seem  very  absurd  to 
Westerns.     But  that  is  how  the  Russians  feel. 

Last  month  Sir  George  Livesey 
passed  away.  Sir  George  was 
notable  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  successful  initiative 
taken  by  him  in  making  all  the  workmen  in  the  Gas 
Company  co-partners,  with  a  personal  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  concern.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Character  Sketch  of  Lord  Ripon  that  that  veteran 
pioneer  in    co-operation    bemoans    the    comparative 


Two 

Notable  Captains 

of 

Industry. 


failure  which  has  attended  the  attempt  to  apply  the 
principle  of  co-operation  to  production  as  well  as  to 
distribution.  It  has  heen  reserved  to  Sir  Christopher 
Furness,  of  the  Hartlepools,  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  introduce  the  principle  of  co-partner- 
ship into  his  prosperous  business.  Last  month  he 
offered  either  to  sell  his  business  outright  to  the 
trades  unions  or  to  admit  his  workmen  to  a  co-part- 
nership, on  terms  which  the  workmen  at  present 
hi  disposed  to  think  offer  a  prima  facie  case  for 
careful  examination.  Whether  they  will  ultimately 
decide  to  accept  his  offer  or  reject  it  is  still  an  open 
question.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  some  such  experiment  as  Sir  C. 
P'urness  suggests  may  he  carried  into  practical 
operation. 


Photograph  by  Rus  ts.~\ 

Sir  Christopher  Furness,   M.P., 

who  has  proposed  a   remarkable   scheme   for   the 

settlement  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  dispute. 


- 

The  late  Sir  George  Lwesey. 

The  latest  portrait  taken  of  a  well-known  captain 
of  industry. 


Pkctocar' 

Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott. 

The  new  Lord  Mayur  of  Lond^u. 


THE    RIGHT    HON.    THE    MARQUESS   OF    RIPON,    K.G. 

1       II.    Milk.) 


THE   MARQUESS   OF   RIPON. 


THE    MARQUESS    OF    RIPON,  full  of  y. 
and  full  "t   honours,  brought  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  to  a  dignified  close  last  month 
by  retiring  from   the   Cabinet,  of  which   he   has  b 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  distinguished  members 
since  its  formation. 

Lord  Ripon  is  a  character  almost 
unique  in  public  life.  Since  the 
days  when  he  first  stood  as  Liberal 
candidate  for  Hull,  in  1852,  he  has 
never  ceased  to  be  in  the  public 
service.  If  he  has  not  been  in 
office  he  has  been  in  opposition; 
if  he  has  not  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  has  been  in  1 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  if  he  has 
not  been  in  the  country  he  has 
been  representing  his  Sovereign  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  ;  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  still 
hale  of  body  and  fresh  of  mind, 
he  has  retired  to  enjoy  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  free 
from  the  constant  pelting  of  red 
boxes  and  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Ripon's  career  is  in  one 
sense  unique.  There  is  no  public 
man  of  his  standing  who  has 
served  his  country  so  conspicu- 
ously and  so  well,  who  has  lived 
his  life  without  exciting  any  bitter 
personal  political  animosities.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought 
to  tremble  at  the  text,  "Woe  to 
you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you,"  Lord  Ripon  is  that  man. 
That  it  should  be  so  after  more 
than  fifty  years  spent  in  politics  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  that  Lord 
Ripon  should  be  able  to  look 
back  over  that  long  expanse  of 
crowded  life  and  be  unable  to 
place  his  hand  upon  a  single  per- 
sonal foe  or  a  political  enemy, 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  both  to 
Lord  Ripon  and  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  For  the  Mar- 
quess of  Ripon  is  not  one  of  those 
men  who  have  earned  the  good  word  of  the  world 
by  accepting  its  conventions  and  shouting  with  the 
biggest  crowd  and  endeavouring  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  He  has  never  been  a  disciple  of  the  cult  of 
the  jumping  cat.  No  man  has  lingered  for  a  shorter 
period  upon  the  fence  than  he.     From  his  youth  up, 


Lord   Ripon  at  Home. 


like  Jim  Bludso,  he  has  "  seen  his  duty  a  dead  sure 
thing,  and  has  gone  for  it  there  and   th<  He  has 

ever  been,  if  not  the  foremost  leader  in  the  heady 
right,  yet  always  in  the  van  ;  and  yet  alter  taking  his 
own  course  and  going   his  own  v.  ording  to  the 

dictates  of  his    conscience,   he   finds  himself   to-day 
universallj  led  and  honoured 

by  Whig  and   Tory,  and  regarded 
with  affection  and  veneration    by 
those  Radicals  who  are  old  enough 
to  know  anything  of  the  historj 
the  last  half  century. 

Lord     Ripon's     father     was     a 
member    of     Sir     Robert     Peel's 
ibinet  in  th  norable   year> 

when  he  abolished  the  Corn  Law- 
and  established  Free  Trade.      The 
first    speech    Lord     Ripon     e- 
heard     in      Parliament      was     the 
famous  diatribe  in  which  Benjamin 
Disraeli  denounced  "  the  great  be- 
trayal."    He  still  remembers,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  the  sight  of  that 
slender  figure  of  Disraeli  with  his 
somewhat    Semitic     features,    his 
hands   placed  on   his  hips,  as  he 
launched  his  venomous  in\ 
against    Sir     Robert   Peel.      That 
which  dwells  most  in  his  mem 
is   the  famous  in    which 

Disraeli  compared  Sir  Robert  P< 
— who,  maintain  I'm; 

tion,  had  committed  the  country 
to  Free  Trad*  —to  the  famous 
Turkish  Admiral  who  set  forth 
amid  the  prayers  of  all  the  muftis 
of  Constantinople  in  ord 
eh..  vlehemet  Ali  and  ■ 

him  to  obedii  ind  then  went 

over  with  all  his  sir  ie  side 

of  the  rebellious  Pasha. 

Shortly   after   that    the    French 
Revolution    broke    out.  uis 

Philippe  abandoned  his  throne, 
the  Second  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed,  and  Lord  Ripon,  like 
many  other  gene :  iths  of  the 

time,  wa>  swept  away  in  that. flood- 
tide  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
which  in  1848  submerged   Europe.     Many  men  who 
shared   the    enthusiasm   of     1  iiccumbed    to    the 

reaction  of  1S49,  but  Lord  Ripon  was  not  one  of 
those  men.  He  was  "a  man  of  1848"  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  repression  and  reaction  in  1849. 
and    he    is    "a   man    of    184s-'  to   this    day.     Age, 
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Lord   Ripon's  Yorkshire  Residence  :  Studley  Royal. 
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Lords.  He  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  whole  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

'  The  House  of  Commons  nowadays,"  said  he,  as 
we  sat  chatting  in  his  library  at  No.  9,  Chelsea 
Embankment,  "is  so  different  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  my  time  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  compare  one  with  the  other.  I  cannot  say 
I  whether  it  is  better  or  worse.  No  one  could  express 
an  opinion  that  is  worth  having  upon  that  subject 
except  those  who  are  living  in  it  from  day  to  day. 
All  that  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  an  entirely  different 
place  from  what  it  was  when  I  was  there—from  18^2 
to  1859." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  always  a  private 
member.  He  was  not  appointed  to  office  until  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage,  when  he  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  a  post  which  he  held  for  two  years. 
At  the  War  Office  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
administration  of  the  Empire.  From  the  War  Office 
he  went  to  the  India  Office,  also  as  Under-Secretary. 
He  was  head  of  the  War  Office  for  three  years,  and  in 
1866  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  When 
Air.  Gladstone  came  into  power  in  1868  he  made 
Lord  Ripon  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1873.  Having  been  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1880  as  Viceroy  of  India,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
four  years.     In  Mr.  Gladstone's  short-lived  Adminis- 


tration of  1886  Lord  Ripon  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Administration 
he  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Lord  Ripon, 
therefore,  has  held  the  following  offices  :— Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  Lnder-Secretary  at  the  India 
Office,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  President  of 
the     Council     and      Lord     Privy    Seal.       He      has 

served    under     the     following     Prime    Ministers: 

Lord   Palmerston,   Earl    Russell,  Mr.  (dad  four 

times),  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,     and     Mr.     Asquith.       During     all     that    long 
administrative   career    he    has    never    had   a 
difference   with  any  of  his  chiefs.     No  scandal 
ever  been  associated  with   his  name  nor  any  serious 
blunder.     Without  being  a   heaven-sent   reformer  or 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  administrator,  he  has  been  a 
safe,  steady,  trustworthy,  level-headed  Yorkshireman, 
who    was    always    in   the    place    where  he  ought    to 
have  been,  did  the  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  said 
the  thing  that   needed   to  be  said,  without  worrying 
himself  about  anything  else  than  the  due  discha 
of  his  daily  duties. 

As  an  administrator,  whether  at  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall,  or  Pall  Mall,  Lord  Ripon  came  less  pro- 
minently before  the  public  than  he  did  in  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  Greater  Britain.  His  name  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  first  great  triumph  in  the 


Dy  courUsy  of"  Country  Life."] 

Freed  from  the  Cares  of  State  :  Lord  Ripon  among  his  own  people. 
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although  nominally  against  the  Ilhert  Bill,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  indirect  ohject  of  tho.se  who  made 
the  uproar,  That  is  to  say,  the  Commissioner,  to  this 
day,  sits  as  chairman  on  the  Local  Representative 
Councils." 

"  Lord  Morley,"  I  said,  "  is  elaborating  a  scheme 
Tor  extending  local  representative  government  in 
India.  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Ripon,  "he  has  been  engaged  in 
that  for  some  time,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  may 
succeed.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  all  that  Lord 
Morley  would  say  about  my  proposals  was  that  they 
were  premature,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe. 
Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  then." 

I  said,  "That  is  not  a  usual  fault  of  British 
administration — to  be  '  too  previous.'  The  besetting 
sin  of  all  our  officials  is  never  to  make  a  change  until 
too  late,  when  it  appears  as  if  it  were  extorted  by 
force  instead  of  conceded  by  grace." 

I  asked  Lord  Ripon  what  he  thought  of  the  pro- 
posal pressed  by  a  valued  correspondent  of  mine  in 
India,  to  the  effect  that  British  India  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  vast  congeries  of  native  States  like 
Hyderabad  and  Baroda,  in  which  the  administration 
would  be  in  native  hands. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  proposal,"  said 
Lord  Ripon,  "  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  work. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  think  a  native  of 
India  would  always  prefer  to  be  governed  by  a 
tolerable  native  ruler  rather  than  by  the  best  British 
administrator.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  prefer 
an  intolerably  bad  native  ruler  to  a  good  British 
administrator,  but  any  tolerable  government  is  pre- 
ferable to  foreign  rule.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  so  con- 
sumed by  the  idea  of  the  immense  superiority  of 
British  administration  that  he  was  for  annexing 
everything.  His  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  the 
native  of  India.  I  am  all  in  favour,"  Lord  Ripon 
continued,  "  of  developing  local  government  in  India, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  opportunity 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  trained  intellect  of  the 
capable  natives  whom  we  are  turning  out  every  year 
Irom  our  colleges.  But  the  formula  of  giving  India 
the  same  responsible  self-government  as  our  colonies 
is  impossible.  You  can  extend  the  area  of  local 
administration,  but  there  are  two  departments  of 
government  which  you  must  keep  in  your 
own  hands.  They  are  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  War  Office.  During  my  time  the 
Viceroy  and  Council  were  continually  engaged  in 
considering  questions  of  foreign  policy  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  advance  in  Afghanistan, 
questions  which  have  to  be  considered  with  due  rela- 
tion to  European  politics,  and  with  which  the  natives 
of  India  are  not  competent  to  deal.  Further,  remem- 
ber this,  the  natural  and  instinctive  loyalty  which  we 
all  have  to  the  land  of  our  birth  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  we  create  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  populations  in  countries  whose  government  is 
imposed     upon     them     from     without,    and     is     not 


indigenous  to  the  soil.  Then  again,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  place  the  military  affairs  of  India  under 
the  control  of  the  people  of  India.  We,  and  we  alone, 
must  decide  how  many  troops  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain there,  and  what  money  is  needed  to  k 
that  force  in  efficiency.  Apart  from  these  two  ques- 
tions, however,  I  think  you  can  go  a  very  long  way  in 
placing  the  affairs  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  India." 

I  touched  lightly  upon  the  question  of  the  partition 
of  Bengal. 

Lord  Ripon  said  :  "  I  think  the  partition  as  it  was 
made  was  most  unfortunate,  and  stood  self-condemned 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  forced  into  violent  opposition 
to  the  Government  many  of  the  most  conservative  and 
respected  natives  in  India,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Government  had  hitherto  been  beyond  question." 

"  Mind,"  he  added,  "  I  myself  think  that  Bengal 
is  too  big  an  area  to  be  treated  as  an  administrative 
unit.  I  would  make  a  partition  of  Bengal,  but  I  would 
have  made  it  on  very  different  lines  to  those  on  which 
it  was  made  by  Lord  Curzon,  and  would  not  have  made 
it  unless  I  could  have  carried  with  me  the  approval  of 
the  people  of  Bengal." 

Incidentally  I  referred  to  Gordon. 

"  I  count  it,"  said  Lord  Ripon,  "  one  of  my  pieces 
of  good  fortune  that,  owing  to  my  being  in  India, 
I  had  no  share  in  the  responsibility  for  General 
Gordon's  mission  to  Khartoum." 

This  recalled  the  fact  that  in  18S0  he  had  taken 
Gordon  out  with  him  as  his  private  secretary.  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  some  particulars  as  to  the 
cause  of  Gordon's  resignation. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  was  very  simple.  Gordon  was 
recommended  to  me  as  private  secretary  by  Lord 
Northbrook.  I  took  him  out  with  me  on  the  ship. 
We  got  on  excellently.  I  gave  him  my  confidential 
papers  upon  Yakoob  Khan,  which  he  read  and 
reported  upon  on  the  voyage.  For  that  kind  of  w 
he  was  admirably  fitted,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Bombay  he  was  submerged  by  a  flood  of  office- 
seekers  and  all  those  kind  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  questions  of  patronage.  It  is  the  special 
duty  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  Viceroy  to  go  into 
these  matters.  Hence,  Gordon  was  at  once  assailed 
by  the  multitude  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  our 
arrival.  The  result  was  that  on  the  second  day  after 
I  had  landed  in  Bombay,  Lord  William  Beresford, 
who  was  one  of  my  aides-de-camp,  came  to  me  with 
a  long  face  and  said,  '  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
you  ' — in  so  mournful  a  tone  that  I  thought  he  had 
come  to  announce  the  death  of  my  wife  or  some  other 
great  calamity.  Hence  when  he  went  on  to  announce 
that  General  Gordon  had  handed  in  his  resignation, 
the  rebound  was  so  great  I  felt  it  almost  as  a  relief] 
I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Gordon,  although  I 
gnised  that  it  would  be  wasting  a  man  of 
his  exceptional  genius  to  have  doomed  him  to  act  as 
Viceroy's  private  secretary.  But  there  was  no 
truth    whatever    in    the    story    that    there    was    any 
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1  Vienna. 


Is  this  why  William  did  not  enter  France  ? 

France:  "  Go  back  !     You  shill  not  enter  my  parlour  with 
those  boots  on  !  " 
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Germany  :   "  Kings  of  the  East,  I  love  you.     I  am  the  upholder  of  Islam." 

Tukkev  :   "  Lua\c  us  alone.     I  have  been  deceived,  and  you  are  a  foe  in  tne  guise  of  a  friend.' 
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Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month. 


103— "  IF  I  WERE  VICEROY  OF  INDIA":    MR.  LAJPAT  RAI. 


Lajpat  Rai. 


I  asked  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  to  come  to  see  me  in 
order  that  I  might  put  to  him  what  he  evidently 
regarded   as  a  very  strange  question.     I  asked  this 

man  whom  Lord 
Morley  had  de- 
ported for  six 
months  to  Man- 
dalay — as  a  man- 
vais  sujct  a  la 
mode  of  Mr. 
Forster  in  Ire- 
1  a  n  d  —  this 
pointed  ques- 
tion: "  If  you 
were  Viceroy, 
British  Viceroy 
of  India,  and  I 
were  Secretary 
of  State,  what 
advice  would 
you  give  me  for 
the  better  gover- 
nance of  that 
Empire  ?  " 
Mr.  Lajpat 
Rai  hesitated.  "  It  is  a  difficult  position  for  me,  as 
an  Indian  patriot,  to  assume,  even  in  imagination." 

"  Please  try,"  I  said ;  "  you  can  regard  it  as  a 
strictly  provisional  appointment,  pending  other 
arrangements.  But  if  you  wrere  British  Viceroy 
to-day,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  reflectively,  "  that 
I  would  make  it  my  first  endeavour  to  put  myself  in 
such  close  relations  with  the  people  of  India  that  I 
could  never  make  a  blunder  without  being  promptly 
warned  of  my  mistake  by  those  whom  it  injured.  If 
the  harness  galls  the  horse,  the  wise  coachman 
welcomes  the  kick  that  calls  his  attention  to  the 
sore." 

"  How  would  you  organise  the  kick  ?  " 
"  Very  simply.  I  would  give  the  people  of  India 
first  of  all  in  their  provincial  councils,  and  secondly 
in  an  Imperial  assembly,  the  right  of  effective  control 
over  all  the  officials  and  administrators  of  their 
respective  provinces  and  of  India.  I  might  keep  the 
right  to  appoint  the  officials  in  my  own  hands,  hut 
they  should  be  liable  to  censure  and  removal  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  over  whom  I  have 
placed  them." 

"  Would  that  rule  extend  to  the  Army  appoint- 
ments ?  " 

"  No,  not  necessarily.  As  a  British  Viceroy  I 
would  keep  the  control  of  the  Army  in  my  hands  till 
such  time  as  it  takes  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
grant  responsible  Constitutional  Government  to  India 


on  the  Colonial  lines.     But  I  would  open  the  Commis- 
sion to  Indians  either  by  selection  or  by  examination." 

"  What  kind  of  an  Imperial  Central  Assembly 
would  you  constitute  at  Calcutta 

"  I  would  create  it  by  secondary  election  from  the 
District  Councils.  This  would  secure  a  fairly  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  minority.  Hindu  is 
t<>  Moslem  in  India  as  twenty-four  is  to  six,  and  the 
Mohammedans  would  have  one-fourth  of  th< 

"  What  powers  would  you  give  to  your  Assembly  ?" 

"  If  at  first  I  withheld  the  full  powers  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, I  should  contemplate  that  as  the  near  goal. 
A  mere  consultative  Assembly  would  be  useless.  The 
absence  of  authority  kills  the  interest  which  men  take 
in  such  bodies,  Imperial  or  provincial" 

"  But  would  they  not  make  many  mistake 

"  Of  course  they  would.  Under  the  present 
system  your  officials  make  plenty  of  mistakes,  which 
are  covered  up  and  glossed  over.  The  mistakes 
which  the  Indian  representatives  would  make  would 
be  advertised  everywhere,  and  it  is  only  by  experience 
that  nations  learn  how  to  govern  themsev 

"  How  would  you  extend  the  power  of  local  self- 
government  ?  " 

"  I  would  revive  Lord  Ripon's  proposal,  which 
gave  the  local  councils  the  right  of  appointing  their 
own  chairman  and  the  control  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. At  'present  the  Deputy  Comn.  r  is 
ex  officio  chairman,  and  his  will  is  practically  law. 
I  would  change  that  by  depriving  him  of  his  privileg 
position,  and  I  would  give  local  councils  greater 
power  in  spending  their  revenues." 

"  What  next  ?  " 

"  I  would  abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  British  in 
the  Civil  and  other  Services,  and  open  all  appoint- 
ments under  the  Crown  to  the  Indians  by  holding 
competitive  examinations  simultaneously  in  India 
and  in  England." 

"  But  would  that  not  throw  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  into  the  hands  of  the  Bengali  Babus 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Babus  have  such  a  monopoly  of  tin  brains  of  the 
country.  I  should  say  that  if  Indians  were  alio 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  British  they 
would  obtain  about  one-half  of  the  higher  ap[K>int- 
ments.      At     present    it    i>    not     only  »h     but 

all    Colonials    who   are    free    to  compete,    \\^\    that 
brings    me,"    said    Mr.    Lajpat    Rai.  a   question 

which,   if   I    were    British  Viceroy   of   India,    I    should 
regard    with     the     profoundesi     alarm,     n.  the 

determination  of  son.  ivefning  Colonies 

to    break    up   the    Empire    I  \   to  allow   the 

Indian  subjects  of  his  Sty  the  ordinary  rights  of 

human   beings.       The    Indians  have   practically  built 
up  the   prosperity  of  Natal,  and  they  are   rendering 
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we  are  a  business  association  ;  but  before  w;  let  you 
your  house  you  must  take  shares  to  the  valu^  of  not 
less  than  ^5  down,  and  within  a  certain  limited 
period  you  must  increase  your  holding  to  tin-  value 
of  ^50.  On  this  money  you  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest.  You  enter  into  possession  of  the  house,  and 
as  long  as  you  pay  your  rent  and  comply  with  tin 
rules  of  the  society  you  are  practically  in  pi  rpetual 
tenure  (although  it  is  legally  terminable  on  the  usual 
notice)." 

"  But  what  advantage  have  your  tenants  over  the 
ordinary  tenant  of  any  other  landlord  in  the 
vicinity  ?" 

"The  advantages  secured  to  our  tenants,"  Mr. 
Vivian  replied,  "  are  many.  First  of  all,  he  is  a 
partner  and  shares  with  his  neighbours  in  the  control 
of  the  estate  In  the  second  place,  he  is  guaranteed 
against  the  creation  of  any  slum  property  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  is  secured  priva 
by  the  fact  that  his  house,  instead  of  being  built 
right  up  to  the  kerbstone,  stands  well  back  from  the 
road,  and  has  a  good  private  garden." 

"  How  do  you  finance  the  business  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  share  capital  of  the 
tenants  and  other  investors,  upon  which  we  pay  5  per 
cent.  Secondly,  there  is  the  loan  stock,  upon  which 
we  pay  4  per  cent.  Then  we  borrow  either  on 
ordinary  mortgage  at  4  per  cent,  or  up  to  one-half 
the  value  of  our  holding  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  at  33  per  cent.  From  these  three 
sources  we  draw  our  capital." 

"  And  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Splendidly.  The  success  of  our  first  ventures  was 
so  great  that  from  all  parts  of  the  country  we  had 
appeals  to  form  Tenants,  Limited,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  estates  in  big  provincial  cities.  Societies 
are  already  at  work  in  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Oldham,  Leicester,  and  other  places,  and  others 
are  proposed  at  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  etc.  If  we  had 
more  capital  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  could  profitably  employ  it." 

"  Then  you  want  capital?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  Our  Four  per  cent.  Loan  Stock  offers 
good  security.  U  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  make 
a  safe  investment  let  them  come  to  us.  ( )ur  demand 
for  houses  by  good  tenants  is  quite  beyond  our  power 
to  meet  as  fast  as  we  should  like  ;  and  further  I  think 
the  development  of  our  estates  is  cheeked  artifici- 
ally by  stupid  local  by-law 

"How?"  said  I.  "Surely,  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  encourage  you  in  every  possible  way  .J  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  "public  interest.  But 
private  interest  is  not  always  identical  with  public 
interest.  Wherever  we  go  we  have  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  the  'land  sweater,'  whose  one  object 
is  to  put  up  as  many  houses  to  the  acre  as  possible, 
whereas  we  do  not  put  up  more  than  twelve  houses 
to  the  acre.' 

"  I  can  quite  understand  the  objection  of  the  '  land 
sweater.'     But  how  do  the  by-laws  stand  in  your  way  ?  " 


"  The  by-laws,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  "are  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  community  against  the  '  land  sweater,' 
and  therefore  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  macadamised  roadway  which 
he  must  allow.  This  hard-and-fast  rule  is  admims- 
1  by  the  local  governing  bodies,  upon  all  of 
which  the  'land  sweater' is  strongly  represented.  Now 
we  maintain  that  while  the  stipulation  that  in  laving 
out  an  estate  there  must  be  forty  feet  of  macadamised 
road  between  the  houses  is  right  and  proper  when 
you  are  dealing  with  men  who  are  determined  to 
crowd  the  maximum  amount  of  space,  it  is  too 
monstrous  to  impose  such  a  rule  upon  us,  who 
voluntarily  secure  much  greater  free  space 
the  houses  than  the  law  demands,  indeed,  on  an 
rage  we  only  put  about  one  quarter  the  number 
of  houses  usually  put  on  such  estates.  Our  con- 
tention is  that  any  society  like  our  own  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition 
suburban  life,  which  devotes  all  its  surplus  profits 
above  the  four  or  five  per  cent,  to  the  furtherance  of 
its  objects,  should  not  be  regarded  as  if  we  were  pre- 
datory speculators  against  whom  the  State  imposes  ca 
iron  regulations.  We  ask  that  such  a  society  should 
be  n  cognised  as  a  public  utility  society,  and 
allowed  much  greater  liberty  than  it  would  be  - 
to  allow  to  '  land  sweaters,'  who  put  forty  or  fifty  to 
the  acre.  In  laying  out  our  estate  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  piece  of  extravagance  to  lay  down 
macadamised  roadway  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide  when 
twenty  feet  would  be  quite  large  enough  for 
the  needs  of  the  traffic,  and  when  on  either 
side  of  that  stretch  there  is  an  open  space  of 
several  feet  which  could  be  laid  out  in  grass  or 
planted  with  trees." 

"  That  is  a  reasonable  proposition,"  I  said. 
there  any  objection  taken  to  it  ?  " 

"  The  strongest  possible  objection,  not  on  the  part 
the    (iovernment    or    by   the    Local   Government 
Board,    but   on  the  part   of   local    councils,  who    i 
determined    to   enforce    the   letter  of  the   law  a§ 
a  public  utility  schem 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  I  said. 

"  We    ask   that    all    similar    societies    to    our  own 
should  be  reci  .    as   public    utility  societies,  and 

that  when  the)  lay  out  an  estate  which  secures  sub- 
stantial ami  agi  incessions  to  the  public  welfare, 
they  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  order 
of  the  local  governing  body  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment board,  which  should  decide  whether  or  not 
their  proposals  omply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Act,  and  with  the  modifications  they  recommend, 
if  any,  we  should  be  free  to  proceed.  \  -,he 
law,  which  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evildoers,  is 
invoked  to  cripple  those  who  would  do  well.  In 
oth<  is,  there  should  be  a  court  of  appeal  at 
headquarters  away  from  the  local  interests. 

"  And   another   thing  we  ask  is   that  such  a  public 
utility  association  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  fr 
the   Public  Loan  Commissioners  up  to  two-thirds  of 
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"  If  you  inoculate  the  peas  and  beans  in  November 
for  winter  sowing,  will  the  bacteria  survive  the  winter 
months  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Professor Bottomley,  "the danger 
of  inoculating  winter-sown  peas  and  beans  is  not  that 
the  bacteria  will  die,  but  that  they  will  start  to  work 
a  little  too  soon  and  force  the  plants  above  the  soil 
:  before  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  frosts.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  no  spring  frosts  then  you  get  your 
crop  splendidly  forward,  but  a  late  frost  might  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm." 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS    FOR   THE    FUTl 

"  Has  there  been  any  new  development  in  the  last 
year  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Professor  Bottomley,  "  a  much  more 
remarkable  one  than  that  which  you  proclaimed  last 
year  with  such  trumpet  blast  in  the  columns  of  the 
Review   of    Reviews.     Then,    if  you  remember,   I 
carefully  guarded  myself  against  claiming  that  Nitro- 
Bacterine    would    do    any    good    for   anything    but 
leguminous    plants.     I,  however,   continued  carrying 
on   experiments   with   a   different  specially-prepared 
culture,  which  I  also  sent  out  to  experimenters  who 
applied    the    mixture    to    all    kinds    of   crops,    and 
many    of   them    report    most    extraordinary    results. 
One     well-known    grower    divided    his    onion    bed 
into    two    halves    and    sprayed    one    half    with    the 
Xitro-Bacterine  and  left   the   other  to  the  ordinary 
influence  of  wind  and  weather.     When  he   weighed 
his  crop  he  found   that    the    onions    that    had  been 
sprayed  were  39  per  cent,  larger   than  those  which 
had   not   been   treated   with    Nitro-Bacterine.     Now 
onions    are    not    leguminous    plants.       Neither    are 
strawberries,  but   the  effect  of  treating   strawberries 
with   Nitro-Bacterine  has   been   extraordinary.     The 
effect   was    not   so   much   in    the    increase    of    the 
strawberries,  but  a  row  of  strawberry  plants  carefully 
sprayed  with  Nitro-Bacterine  produced  a  second  crop, 
while  the  parallel  row  which  was  not  so  treated  only 
produced  one  crop.     In  dealing  with  flowers  also  the 
effect  of  Nitro-Bacterine  has  been  very  extraordinary. 
Experiments  were  also  made  with  some  calceolarias. 
The  plants  treated  with  Nitro-Bacterine  began  to  flower 
much  sooner  than  those  which  were  not  treated,  and 
continued  to  flower  long  after  the  last  blossom  had 
faded  on  the  plants  that  were  left  without  treatment. 
In   fruit  and  flowers,  therefore,   it    has    proved    that 
Nitro-Bacterine  not  only  expedites  the  growth,    but 
enables    the    plant    to    keep    on    producing    when 
otherwise   it  would  have  considered  it  had  done  its 
year's  work  and  rested  upon  its  laurels." 

"  That  is  very  interesting,"  said  I ;  "  but  what  about 
cereals  ?  " 

"  There  also  there  is  a  great  future  opening    up 
before  us.     Some  of  those  who  have  experimen 
with  Xitro-Bacterine  impartially,  both  with  leguminous 
and  non-leguminous,  maintain  that  the  result  of  their 


experience  justifies  the  belief  that  it  is  even  more 
efficacious  for  ordinary  cereals  than  for  the  leguminous 
plants  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  exclusively 
recommended.  It  operates  in  a  different  way  on  the 
non-leguminous  from  what  it  does  on  the  leguminous. 
In  the  latter  it  forms  nodules  on  the  roots,  full 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  which  the  little  workers 
extract  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  cereals 
the  bacteria  form  a  kind  of  invisible  jelly,  which 
surrounds  the  root  of  the  plant.  This  jelly  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  amides." 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  are  amides  ?  " 

MANUFACTURE    OF    MVm  AMIDES. 

Professor  Bottomley  smiled,  and  drew  a  diagram  to 
explain  his  meaning.  "  The  process  of  converting 
nitrogen  into  flowers,  fruit  or  grain  is  fourfold, 
the  base  of  all  is  nitrogen,  but  the  plant  cannot 
assimilate  it  in  its  pure  state.  For  the  plant  to  utilise 
it  nitrogen  must  be  converted  into  nitrates,  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  which  are  applied  to  the  soil. 
These  nitrates  are  converted  into  amides,  the  amide 
is  converted  into  proteid,  proteid  into  protoplasm. 
Now  the  advantage  of  putting  our  innumerable  little 
bacteria  into  the  soil  is  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  is  converted  into  amides  without  any  necessity 
for  the  application  of  nitrates.  We  jump  a  step,  as  it 
were,  so  that  the  ultimate  result  in  protoplasm  is 
achieved  with  three  steps  instead  of  four,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  bottom  step  of  nitrate  is  th^  most  expen- 
sive. This  eliminated,  the  manufacture  of  amides  is 
performed  by  the  bacteria  so  as  to  render  the  supply 
of  nitrates  unnecessary. 

"  And  the  amides,  as  you  call  them,  work  the  same 
miracle  as  the  nodules  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  reports  that  has  just  come  to  hand 
relates  to  barley  after  it  had  been  treated  with  Nitro- 
Bacterine.  The  grower  reports  that  the  plant  came 
away  more  rapidly,  that  the  straw  was  stronger  and 
taller,  and  that  the  ears  were  heavier,  and,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  the  barley  was  of  better  quality.  He 
is  having  it  tested  by  a  maltster,  and  will  report  to  me 
the  result." 

"  Are  the  bacteria  of  leguminous  the  same  us  that 
of  non-leguminous  plants  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  ;  they  differ.  The  principle,  of  course,  is  the 
same,  but  it  is  applied  in  a  different  method." 

"  Now  for  the  future,"  I  said. 

•■  I  have  to  read  a  paper  before  one  of  the  scientific 
societies  on  the  subject  shortly.  I  shall  treat  the 
subject,  of  course,  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view  ;  but  the  triumph  of  Nitro-Bacterine  will  be 
secured  by  the  results  of  the  practical  experiments  of 
practi  \i\  men,  agriculturists  and  gardeners,  who, 
finding  the  value  of  their  crops  increase,  will  next 
year  apply  the  Nitro-Bacterine  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  probably  with  still  better  result- 
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basis   of  an    autonomous   Macedonia  under    the    protection  of 
Austria,   and   a   free   hand   for    Russia   in    Bulgaria.     I 
Ignatieff  declined  this  audacious  counter-project,  and  thereupon 
Count  Andrassy,  with  the  Treatyol   I  |i   in  his  ham 

and  especially  calling  attention  to  Article  III.     threw  bin 
into  the  arms  of  ( ii  1  :at  Britain. 

But  as  Count  Hanotaux  has  shown,  the  English 
Government  has  no  notion  of  allowing  the  annexation 
of    Bosnia,    which    was    only    to    bi  ipied    and 

administered,  but  not  annexed  : — 

The  last  of  this  series  of  secret  compacts  was  negotiated  in 
St.    Petersburg  in   1897  during   a  visit    paid  by  the    I 
Francis  Joseph  to  the  Tsar  at   1!  1   Tui 

war.     This  agreement  composed  the  long  rivalry  of  Austria 
Russia  in  the  Balkans  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual   recognition  of 
their  respective  spheres  oi  interest  and  the  strict  maintenani 
the  political  and  territorial  status  quo.    It  has  since  been  alle 
by  M.  Isvolsky  that  Austria's  Sandjak   railway  scheme  was  a 
violation  of  the  1897  Agreement. 

Dr.  Dillon's  View 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Re; 
declares  that  the  lesson  of  the-  Near  Eastern  crisis  is 
that  international  stipulations  have  been  discredited 
for  at  least  a  generation  to  come.  Not  treaties,  but 
arms  and  fleets  must  now  be  trusted.  "  The  primary- 
duty  of  patriots  is  to  agitate  for  formidable  land 
and  sea  forces."  This  change  is  the  work  of  Ger- 
man forces.  The  triumph  of  "  Young  Turkey " 
dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  German  interests,  which 
required  a  counter-revolution.  Dr.  Dillon  then 
traces  how  this  change  came  about.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal,  while  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
discovered  Russia's  impotence,  and  promptly  began 
to  work  out  a  policy  independent  of  Russia. 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  found,  too,  that  Austria,  not 
Russia,  would  help  him  in  his  royal  ambition.  A 
year  ago  it  was  known  that  Austria  was  resolved  on 
annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  having  been  thus  torn  asunder,  Bulgaria  would 
next  declare  her  independence.  The  mistake  made 
by  the  "  Young  Turks  "  of  not  inviting  the  Bulgarian 
representative,  M.  Gueshoff,  to  the  official  dinner 
party  would  have  been  rectified  on  his  prot 
but  for  the  advice  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein.  To  that  extent  the  incident  is  due  to 
German  influence.  To  Dr.  Dillon  the  Bulgarian 
Cabinet  denied  any  collusion  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  and  urged  that  the  moment 
Turkey  found  political  salvation  in  constitutionalism, 
Bulgaria  resolved  to  qualify  to  become  her  friend  by 
vindicating  complete  independence  for  herself.  The 
watchword  was,  "After  Austria,  Bulgaria."  but 
Ferdinand  was  in  too  great  a  hurry,  became  the  first 
Treaty-breaker,  and  thus  prejudiced  his  position  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe. 

Austria's  good  work. 
Dr.  Dillon,  who  writes  as  an  eye-witness,  declares 
that  Austria  has  done  her  work  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  a  masterly  manner.  He  was  amazed,  in 
passing  through  the  occupied  province-,  at  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  material  and  cultural 
improvements  he  found  there  : — 
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Politically,  however,  the  people  were  (rushed.  He 
reiterates  the  moral  that  Europe  in  future  cannot 
safely  put  its  trust  in  Treaties  and  Conventions,  and 
he  rejoices  that  the  "Young  Turk-,"  mean  to  make- 
army  reorganisation  one  of  their  first  measures. 

In   the    Contemporary   Review   Miss  Edith  Durham 
tells   how   she   demonstrated    the    value  of   the   :. 
constitution   by  travelling  as  a  solitary  female,  without 
arms  or  armed  escort,   through  North   Albania.     S 

s  a  somewhat  whimsical  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  Albanians  to  understand  the  constitution,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  believed  it  meant  war 
with  one  or  other  of  their  special  enemi' 

A  Dekence  ok  Austria-H  v. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  s- 
the  Austro-Hunganan  case.     He  admits  "  an  element 
of  formal  incorrectness"  towards   the   other    Powers 
concerned,  but  pleads  that  Austria  was  compelled  to 
make  a  choice  between  two  evils— either  to  do  as  - 
•lone,  or  to  make  war  on  Servia. 

For  thirty  years  Austria  has  exercised   in   Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  "all  and  every  right  and  privili 
of  absolute  sovereignty."     Dr.  Reich  la 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  capitulations  such  as 
still    exist  in    Cyprus   and    Egypt.     But    "  tie 
position  and  legally  fictitious  sovereignty  of  Austria- 
Hungary  "  in  the  two  provinces  was  being  made  the 
occasion  of  constant  intrigue  and  smouldering  revolt 
by  the  Southern  Slavs,  principally  the  Servians,  "  tor 
the   purpose  of  a   sort  of  pan-Servianism.'      Austria 
put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  ambiguity  in  a  way  and 
with   a    dispatch    that    no   international    Con! 
could  have  attained.      The  introduction  of  constitu- 
tional government  into  Turkey  rendered  p  the 
claim  Of  the  two  provi             to  he    represented   in   the 
Turkish    Parliament.      Decisive  action   was  al   on 
imperative.      Annexation    make- 
revolutionary     movements     a    comparatn 
matter.      In    Bulgaria,   too,   "the  h              growth  of 
events   and    facts    oul               1    the   growth"  of   leg 
doctrines." 

»r   Bulgaria 

Col.    P.    II.    H.    Massy  also  in  the  A 

th   Century,   that   Bulgaria    has   but    followed    the 
ution  of  other   Balkan   -  like   Montenegro, 

Roumania,  and  Servia,  advancing  through  provincial 
autonomy    to   sovereign    independence.      He    ass' 
that  thereby  "  Germany's  influence  in  the  Near  1. 
has  received    a    decided   che*  k."    for    the    powerful 
Bulgarian  army  would  be   ready  :st    in   drivi 

back  a  German  advance  towards  Salonica.      "  Tun 
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THE   BIG-WIGS   OF   THE   BALKANS. 
"  Mi  n  who  Count  in  the  Balkans'1  is  the  title  of  a 

in   the    /      ncan  R< . 
\.  Powell,  late  of  the  American 
1     nsular  S  in  Turk         I     tries  [.ofRoumania 

he  desi  rib  of  the  widest  and   most   highly 

unpliahed  en  of  his  time,"  with  an  unques- 

tioned hold  on  his  throne  and  people.    "  In  civilisation, 
culture,   and    intellect   the    Roumanians   stand    head 
.    shoulders    al  il    the   other   peoples   of  the 

insula." 
King  Servia  "is  •  d  as  exceedingly 

liberal,  not  to  listic,  in  his  political  vie* 

well  aware  that  "Servian  sentiment  is  thoroughly 
liberal." 

Prince    Nicholas  of    Montenegro  is,    "saving   his 
dress,  a  typical   English  sq  by  the 

;i(1,i  of  his  severest  critics,   the   ablest  of  the 

Baikal 

HI ROR    OV     THE    BALKAN 

I  erdinand  of  Bulgaria  "is  altogether  a  clever  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  a  skilful  politician,  with 
a>  <  ommodating   conscience,   who   has   inherited    the 
manners  of  bis   Bourbon  ancestors  as  well  as  their 
insinceritj  He    is   extremely  unpopular  with    his 

subjects:  because  of  his  Russophil  policy  and  his 
love  of  show,  etiquette  and  extravagance.  "  Accident 
has  made   Ferdinand  a  sovi  nature  ini 

him  for  a  student  vertheless,  the  accident  . 

fired  his  ambition.     The  writer  says  : — 

! !     ii    made  bimsel]  the  Bulgars,  but  he  sees  in  him. 

;ie  futUl  It  is  no  idle  dream. 

ii.  with  three-fourths  of  its  population  ofBuIgar  bl 
■   liulgar  sw.iy 
the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  a  forecast  of  her  own  fate, 
:lMl1-  though  she  is  ol  Bulgaria,  would  doubtless  pre! 

I5lU-  Austrian  annexation.      King  Charles 

K"l,mm;  I   infirm,  and   many  of  his  subjects  believe 

thai  mch  an  albas  i  strengthen  then  position.     Monte. 

■  and  Albania  would  doubtless  fall  into  line.     In  such  a 

kan  int.  Such  an 

mall 

I   bid   defiance   not  alone  to 

lurl  Power,  for  it  could  put  into  the 

rmy  of  more  than  1,000,000  men. 

111 !  POWERFUL    M  \N. 

B    man    who    wears  no    crown,    hut   actuates    the 
all    the    Balkan   States,    is   th     Orthodox 
P*tn*«Ch  ol  t:  ,  his  Holiness  Joachim  III.  :— 

t  than  all  the  Balkan  ral 

-i  constituted  authority  of  the 

Is  in   mu  .me  relation 

\ooo,ooo  nts   ,]mt    Pias   x.does   to  the 

vital  exception— that  his 

1 '.ritual.     Hi.   spiritual  sway  is 

•    the    members  of  th,    Orthodox    faith    from 

is  little  short  of  absolute 

immunities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire      He 

I  by  the  Sultan,  and  as  a  superior  by  the 

ate   religion   is  that   of    the 

ireh. 
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THE   UNEMPLOYED: 

How  Dealt  With  in  Switzerland. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
tells  how  Switzerland  tackles  her  unemployed  : — 

Begging  is  a  crime,  and  so  is  vagrancy  ;  and  in  some  cantons 
the  police  receive  a  special  fee  for  every  beggar  or  vagrant  they 
rarest.  If  a  man  is  out  of  work  there,  he  must  try  to  find  work  ; 
for  if  he  does  not,  the  authorities  of  the  district  where  he  has  a 

lenient  will  find  it  for  him,  and  of  a  kind,  perhaps,  not  at 
all  to  his  taste — tiring  and  badly  paid.  And  he  cannot  refuse  to  do 
it,  for  if  he  does  he  may  be  packed  off  straight  to  a  penal  work- 
house, an  institution  where  military  discipline  prevails,  and  where 
every  inmate  is  made  to  work  to  the  full  extent  of  his  strength, 
receiving  in  return  board  and  lodging  with  wages  of  from  a 
penny  to  threepence  a  day.  And  when  once  he  is  there,  there 
he  must  stay  until  the  authorities  decree  that  he  shall  depart, 
for  as  a  penal  workhouse  is  practically  a  prison,  he  cannot  take 
his  own  discharge,  and  the  police  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  his  running  away.      Xo   matter   how  long  his  sojourn 

5,  however,  it  does  not  cost  the  community  a  single  penny, 
for  in  Switzerland  these  penal  institutions  are  self-supporting. 
.  .  .  The  man  who  is  out  of  work  through  his  own  fault  and 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  in  work  is  treated  as  a  criminal. 

In  most  districts  there  is  a  special  fund  from  which 
grants  are  made  to  respectable  persons  in  temporary 
distress.  Relief-in-kind  stations  or  casual  wards 
organised  on  philanthropic  lines,  are  now  maintained 
in  every  part  of  industrial  Switzerland  for  the  use  of 
the  respectable  unemployed.  There  are  also  home- 
inns  where  working  men  without  lodgings  may  stay 
with  wives  and  children  at  small  expense  and  some- 
times gratis.  There  are  also  "  warm  rooms,"  where 
the  workless  may  pass  their  days  while  waiting  for 
work.  Penal  workhouses  for  the  wilful  idler  date 
back  to  1637  in  Zurich,  and  1657  in  Berne. 

insuring  against  unemployment. 

But  industrial  progress  in  recent  years  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  So  in 
1891  was  opened  in  Berne  the  first  Municipal 
Bureau  for  assurance  against  Unemployment.  Its 
funds  are  chiefly  derived  from  fees  of  members, 
employers'  voluntary  contributions,  and  a  municipal 
grant.  But  as  yet  the  more  regularly  employed  and 
better  paid  workmen  hold  aloof,  and  mostly  those 
insure  who  are  likely  to  be  soon  out  of  work  :  those 
who  actually  came  to  be  out  of  work  number  from 
38  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The 
Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Labour  Exchange  are 
under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  official,  and  all 
municipal  work  so  far  as  possible  is  saved  up  for 
December,  January  and  February,  when  other  work 
is  scarce.  Miss  Sellers  declares  "  that  in  labour 
bureaux  and  insurance  against  unemployment  lies  the 
true  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem,"  but,  she 
adds,  "  the  insurance  must  be  compulsory." 

PREVENTING    UNEMPI.OYABLENESS. 

She  reports,  moreover,  that  within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  arisen  in  Switzerland  a  great  popular 
movement,  something  like  a  crusade,  against  every- 
thing that  tends  to  make  men  unemployable.  It  has 
been  found  that  most  of  the  unemployed  always  belong 


to  the  unskilled  class ;  therefore  the  Swiss  have  set 
themselves  to  see  that  every  young  person  is  trained 
to  become  a  skilled  worker.  In  every  national 
school  a  "  boy  must,  whether  his  parents  wish  it  or 
not,  learn  some  handicraft  before  he  leaves,  while  a 
girl  must  learn  sewing  and  laundry  work,  as  well  as 
cooking  and  housewifery."  The  children  of  the  State 
are  in  several  cantons  by  law  required  to  be  taught 
a  lucrative  calling.  Parents  who  do  not  do  their 
best  to  train  their  children  to  be  self-supporting 
citizens  are  treated  as  criminals ;  their  children 
are  apprenticed  by  the  labour  bureau.  Mas! 
must,  under  pain  of  penalty,  see  that  their 
apprentices  are  technically  trained.  The  Swiss 
have  found  that  most  of  the  unemployed  are  un- 
employable— drunken,  lazy  or  unfit.  So  by  decree  of 
the  Bundesrath  every  teacher  must  teach  his  pupils  to 
put  their  pence  into  a  savings  bank  and  to  avoid  the 
touching  of  alcohol. 

Members  of  Parliament  who  are  to  reconstruct  our 
Poor  Law  system  would  do  well  to  study  carefully 
this,  as  every  paper  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Edith 
Sellers.  This  one  woman  is  worth  more  than  a 
score  of  male  legislators. 


AN  UNKNOWN  POET 
Of  Married  Love  and  Widowed  Grief. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  reviews  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  the  thirty-five  sonnets  of  an  unknown 
poet,  "  the  groans  of  a  bereaved  husband  for  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife,"  which  he  holds  to  be  "  of  exqui- 
site quality,"  whose  language  has  "  a  melody  and  a 
purity  such  as  no  living  poet  can  surpass  "  ("  Thysia  : 
an  Elegy."  George  Bell).  Among  the  many  citations 
selected  by  Mr.  Harrison,  two  may  be  given  here. 
One  is  headed  "  The  Deserted  House  "  : — 

1  watch  within  your  silent  room  once  more  ; 

Without,  the  dead  leaf  shivers  in  the  bias    . 
Your  broken  comb,  your  glove  are  on  the  floor, 

The  cold  clouds  see  them,  and  they  shudder  p 
Startled  they  look  upon  the  empty  bed, 

The  vacant  chair,  the  couch  left  desolate, 
The  dying  flowers  that  saw  you  lying  dead, 

And  me,  who  bow  beneath  my  sorrow  '>  weight, 
Who  only  hear  that  bell's  sad  monotone — 
"  Alone,  alone,  for  evermore  alone." 

The  other  bears  the  title  "  Our  Grave  "  : — 

Where  the  bird  warbles  earliest,  and  new  light 

Wakes  the  first  buds  of  spring  :  where  breezes  sleep 
Or  sigh  with  pity  half  the  summer  night, 

While  the  pale  loving  s:ar>  look  down  to  weep. 
There  lies  our  grave  ;  a  slender  plot  of  ground 

"I'is  all  of  earth  we  own  ;  no  cross  ;  no  tn 
Nothing  to  mark  it,  but  a  little  moon 

But  there  my  darling  stays  ;  she  waits  for  me, 
The  lily  in  her  hand  ;  and  when  I  come 

She  will  be  glad  to  greet  me,  and  will  say, 
•  Your  lily,  dearest,  gives  you  welcome  home.' 

But  oh  !  dear  Lord,  I  hunger  with  delay  ; 
Tell  me,  blest  Lord,  shall  I  have  long  to  wait  ? 
For  I  must  haste,  or  she  will  think  me  late. 

The  author  remains  persistently  anonymous. 
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THE   AMERICAN   ELECTION. 

In  the  / 

In  tin- 
against  it.      Mr    l!r\  in 
I  ha 

i 


Waiting  for  the  Sword  to  Fall. 

that  Mr.  1  ^'v 

■ 
with 

•  terly 


well-informed  and  intelligible  survey  of 
which  have  come  up  f<  >r  settlement 
at  t  idential  Election.     He  says: — 

in    by  any  such 
!  by  the  Republicans  t"iir 
suit  will 
tical  p..: 

-   in 
If  Mr.  ■ 

'.  i  en.sun 

I 
i  than  his  pr<  »r,  he  will 


Inttt  ■ 
1'aft:  "  1  c 


I 


FRIENDS    VERSUS    FUNDS. 
M.I 
J.  1 1.  I  continues  in  the  World's 

i>  random  remini  n  and  events, 

The  paper  certainly 
into  what  will  be  to  most  jh-o  I  • 
.in  '  cy  thi 

;   nulli'  n  v  :   ''  These  old  i 
will  "  if  even  tiresome 

mak  ■    how  great,  a  i 

ions,  is  ue  of  a   friend   in  ev<  .irt- 

ment  of  life,  without  any  exception  what 

say  that  irs  he  is  telling  too  much  about 

hank-  and  money  and  business.     "  1  km   ;.  of  not!. 
mor  -and  pathetic  than  a  man  who  <! 

all  the  wakmg  hours  of  the  day  to  making  mon 

ike."     If  he  were  forty  J  he 

business  again,  for  tl  ela- 

tion with  inl  [uick-minded  men  was  always  a  ' 

i.   he  say-,  M  I   fear,  aftir  I   got 
well  started,  1  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  diligent 
man."     His    special    hobby    has   been, 
-.   landscape  gardening,  or  the   art   of  laying  out 
and  path-,  and  work  of  that  sort.     On  la\ 
out   his   new    home  at    Pocantico    Hills   he    had   I 

•   Knowing  every  foot  of  the  land.     He 

"  All      tin      big     old      trees     were     personal 

friei  mine."     His     methods   of    attending    to 

lui^iness  matter-  differ  much  from  those  of  most  wcll- 

nts,  and  allowed  him  more  freedom. 

the  chief  affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  (,'om- 

moved  to  New   York,  he  spent  most  of 
summer   at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  and  does  still. 
'•  1   would   come  York  when   my  presena 

.  but  for  the   most  part   I   kept  in 
h  with  the  business  through  the  telegraph  wii 
and    was   1  to   attend    to   many   things  which 

d  me." 

the  richest   man  in  the  world  declaring 
that  friendship  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world 

f  the  evangelic  teaching 

that   making  friends   by  means   of  the    mammon 

uni  more  judicious  expendi* 

rt  than  making  the  Mammon  itself.      For  a 

feller   to   d<  md    to   pity  the   man    who 

all  his  time  in  making  money  for  money 

of  ethical   teaching  as   surprising  as  it  will, 
.  bt  salutary. 
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THE  VANDERBILT  DYNASTY. 
Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  publishes  in  McClur 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  Vanderbilt  fortune. 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  finance  was  Commo- 
dore Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  born  in  17  94-  But  it  was 
not  until  he  was  in  his  seventies  that  he  began  his 
great  career.  Up  to  the  Civil  War  he  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  numerous  steamboat  and 
steamship  lines.  Early  in  life  he  had  seen  possibilities 
of  steam  travel  by  water,  and  had  sold  off  his  whole 
sailing  fleet  and  purchased  steamboats.  With  similar 
promptitude,  on  discerning  that  transportation  in  the 
United  States  would  follow  the  line,  not  of  the  canal 
nor  of  the  river,  but  of  the  steel  rail,  he  sold  all  his 
water  craft  and  began  purchasing  railroads.  His 
friends  thought  he  had  lost  both  prestige  and  fortune. 

FOR    THE    PUBLIC — AND    SELF. 

At  that  time  almost  all  railway  properties  had  large 
floating  debts,  and  the  public  was  execrably  served. 
Between  Chicago  and  New  Vork  there  were  seven 
different  lines.  Passengers  had  to  break  their 
journev  at  each  terminus,  and  goods  had  to  be 
carried  from  line  to  line.  Both  goods  and  passenger 
traffic  was  consequently  at  a  low  ebb.  Vanderbilt 
bought  up  these  rickety  railways  in  1863.  By  1873 
he  had  completed  the  work.  In  these  ten  years  he 
had  acquired  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way, reformed  multitudinous  abuses,  and  essentially 
created  the  modern  railroad.  He  had  moreover 
increased  his  personal  fortune  from  11  million 
dollars  to  104  million  dollars. 

The  Commodore  acquired  possession  of  his  great 
Trunk  Railroad  by  exercising  the  brute  power  of  his 
wealth.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  refused  to 
come  in  until  he  brought  it  to  its  knees  by  refusing 
the  necessary  connection  with  his  line  ;  and  when  the 
stock  had  sunk  terribly  in  value,  bought  it  up.  By 
1867  he  had  control  of  the  road.  So  he  had  realised 
his  ambition  for  a  New  York  to  Chicago  line.  He 
became  absolute  dictator  of  the  New  \  ork  Central 
system.  He  had  a  majority  interest  at  his  death  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Harlem,  the  Lake  Shore, 
and  the  Canada  Southern. 

"  WHAT    DO    I    CARE    ABOUT    LAW  ?  " 

His  methods  were  somewhat  unscrupulous.  "  Law  ! 
he  once  roared,  "  what  do  I  care  about  the  law  ? 
Hain't  I  £Ot  the  power  ?  "  He  undoubtedly  rendered 
great  public  service.  He  unified  communication 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  substituted 
steel  rails,  purchased  from  England,  for  the  old  iron 
rails.  He  replaced  wooden  bridges  with  steel  and 
iron."  In  every  department  he  introduced  new 
efficiencies  and  new  economies.  Consequently  the 
Central  became  the  favourite  passenger  and  goods 
route  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

\^  soon  as  he  had  purchased  his  stock,  he  watered 
it  extensivelv.  He  poured  nearly  sixty  million 
dollars  of  fictitious  value  into  the  Central  Railroad— 
two-thirds  of  its  entire  stock  capitalisation. 


SPIRITUALIST  ! 

Physically  an  imposing  figure,  he  married  a  second 
wife,  a  beautiful  Southern  widow  of  thirty,  when  he 
was '  seventy-three.     In  his  manners    he  was  usually 
harsh,    unreasonable,    uncouth.      "  He    was    totally 
without    education,  and  could    hardly    write    hall    a 
dozen  lines  without  outraging  the  spelling  book."   1 
house  was  old-fashioned,  plainly  furnished.     He  had 
no  paintings   or  books,  except  the   Bible  and  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  latter  of  which  he  read  con- 
stantly.    He  loved  racehorses,    was    fond  of  music, 
whist,'  and  euchre.     In  his  big  transactions  he  seemed 
almost  to  act  upon  impulse  and  intuition.     He  had  a 
clairvovant  facultv,  and  "  the  greatest  practical  genius 
of  his  time  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  spiritualistic 
seances:'     In  sickness  he  usually  resorted   to  mental 
healers  and  clairvoyant  quacks.     In  his  last  illnes- 
attempted  to  cure  himself  by  placing  salt  cellars  umlr 
his  bedposts  !  "and  he  worried  much  over  a  certain 
Biblical   injunction    concerning  the  difficulty  of  rich 
men  in  entering  heaven."     He  declared  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  was  willing  to  entrust  himself  to   Provi- 
dence, because  "  Providence  is  as  square  as  a  brick. 
Out  of  his  great  fortune  he  left  absolutely  no  public 
bequest.      He  wished  to  keep  his  railway   property 
intact,  to  hold  it  as  a  great  family  possession,   and 
make  the  name  of  Vanderbilt  powerful  for  all  time. 

THE    MILLIONS    SCATTERING. 

His  son,  William  Henry  Vanderbilt,  in  eight  years^ 
from   1877    to    1S85,   more  than    doubled    the    for- 
tune    left    by    his     father.     He    had    not  the    bril- 
liant     strategv      of     his      father,      however.        He 
died    of    apoplexv.       But     before     his    death     he 
had  parted  with  the  majority  ownership  of  the  New 
York    Central.       Pierpont    Morgans    influence    was 
beginning  to  be  felt.     With  his  death  the  scattering 
of^the  Vanderbilt  millions  began.     His  love  for  his 
children  divided  his  fortune  amongst  them  rather  than 
concentrating  on  one  heir.     In  fourteen  years  his  son 
Cornelius  had    only    slightly    increased    his   fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  on   his  death,  as  director  on  all 
the  Vanderbilt    lines,  not  by  one    of   his    sons,  but 
by   William    Rockefeller.      Alfred    Vanderbilt  lii 
hi-  activities  to  fashionable  coaches  and  automobiles. 
Reginald  has  onlv  made  public  appearance  in  a  gamb- 
ling case.     The  elder  branch  of  the  family,  as  a  power 
in=American  railroads  and  finance,  is  now    extinct. 
William  Kissam   Vanderbilt    succeeded   his   brother 
in    1896    .  tive     head    of    the    family    rail- 

intere-ts  But  he  is  now  devoting  himself  chiefly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth.  "  Both  my  father 
and  brother  died  of  apoplexy  :  I  do  not  propose  to 
end  that  way"— is  a  remark  which  has  been  a 
buted  to  him.  He  is  worth  no:  far  from  a  hundred 
million  d>  At  his  death  the  property  will  be 

divided  between  his  children,  and  nominal 

Vanderbilt  control  will  end.  In  another  generation 
the  Vanderbilt  fortune  will  be  still  more  widely 
scattered. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 
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''•ustrated  ,  has  an  article  d  to  the 

new  Piccadilly  Hotel.and  in) 

•   luxurious   Paris  Hats,   v.,,,    M 

t  WS      to    show 

'einth.  r  building  and  exterior 

rdinary  buildmg  materials. 

result  gi  atly 

Paris  from  the  architectural 

m  dernarchi- 

filling  up,  and  filUng  up  very 

ITie  first  article  is 

wuh  t;  >k  of  the  Seme  and  old 
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RESTORING   FERTILITY   TO   THE  SOIL. 
I. — By  Sprinkling  Microbes  on   [t. 

The  World's  Work  for  November  contains  a  most 
interesting  article  by  "  Home  Counties,"  the  well- 
known  agricultural  expert,  in  which  he  discusses  how 
to  restore  the  exhausted  fertility  of  soil.     He  says  : — 

Farmyard  manure  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  It  doi 
matter  a  jot  what  the  cause  may  be  —motors  of  various 
taking  the  place  of  horses,  or  a  proper  or  improper  partiality 
for  "artificials,"  or  the  influence  of  shocked  sanitarians  and 
vegetarians.  The  fact  remains,  and  the  problem  confronts  us, 
How  is  the  farmer  to  manage  with  a  more  lightly-laden  dung- 
cart  than  he  used  to  have  ? 

This  is  a  problem,  and  "  when  the  farmer  com 
buy  nitrogen  through  the  medium  of  an  artificial,  he 
has    to   pay    very   stiffly   for    it     indeed."      "  H 
Counties "    might   have   added   that    the    sources  of 
supply  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  world  are  limited, 
and  are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted 

He   then    proceeds   to   give    an 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  the   soil, 
of  increasing  these  by  inoculation. 
Review    have    been    well    posted 
"  Home  Counties  "  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

As  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  agriculture  when  a 
step  forward  had  to  be  taken,  a  man   who  was  not   a  i.u 
stepped  to  the  front— or,  rather,    in  this   case,    two   of  them. 
King's   Cojlege  in  the  Strand  is  not  exactly   an   agricultural 
college,   but  a  member  of  its  staff,    Professor    Bottomley,    the 
head  of  the  botanical  department,    had  specially   studied    the 
nitrifying   bacteria   of  the   soil,   and,   as    the    scientific  p 
showed,   had    obtained    some  remarkable    results    in    pot-plant 
cultivation.     But  still  Mr.  Giles  did  not  give  heed.     It  was  the 
turn  of  the  hero  of  many  forlorn  hopes,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.     He 
very  sensibly  explained  to  Professor  Bottomley  that  no  farmer 
likely  to  set  much  store  by  his  cultures  until  he  cease 
them  away  and  took  to  selling  them.      And  so,  for  a  year  | 
tliis  devoted  editor  and  this  metropolitan  professor  have 
carrying  on  their  mission  to  the  agricultui  unity.     Both 

of  them  have  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  chaff,  but  Mr.  - 
is  used  to  that  if  the  Professor  i,  not. 
They  laugh  best,  however,  who  laugh  last. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Stead  and 
Professor  Bottomley  have  had  some  cause 
to  rub  their  hands  together. 

"  Home  Counties  "  then  give  s  an 
account  of  experiments  which  1  ave 
been  tried  with  cereals.  His  own 
visit  to  the  farm,  where  these  were 
being  carried  out,  was  too  lat<  to 
see  the  grain  before  it  had  been 
stacked,  but  he  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied himself  from  many  indepen- 
dent sources  that  the  results  wi 
remarkable. 

II. — By  Farming  VVithoi 

MANURE. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  articb- 
"  Home  Counties  "  gives  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Roi 
H.  Elliot,  the  well-known  originator 
of  the  Clifton  Park  system  o(  farm- 
ing. He  says  that  the  solution  of 
all      our      agricultural      difficulties 


resolves  itself  into  the  cheap  production  of  a  good 
turf.     Mr.  Elliot  thus  summarises  the  situation  . 

as  the  a\  ,  but  on  the  I 

ing  of  proline  tion.     Second,  tl 

of  deep-rooting  plan: 

tillers,  drainers  and  warn*  il  are  th<  plants. 


THE    SILENT   MILLS   OF  COTTONOPOLIS. 
"THE  land  of   the  loom  and  the  spindle"  •• 
loom   and   spindle    arc    idle.     The    impressions 
Manchester    with    which    tl.  Wall   M 

opens  are  of  Manchester  of  today,  with   a   lo<  k-out 
affecting   140,000  hands.     [I   is   curious   what    g< 
subjects  for   his   pencil  the  artist  finds  in  the  dirt  ,. 
unattractivi  Lancashire  town,  where 

"light  of  day  seems  permanently  dimmed,  ai 
public  buildings  and   houses  entrusted  with  an  t" 
thickness    of    grime."       H< 

Town    Hall,  with   its   great  external    beauty  and  dis- 
tinction.    But  it   is  at  night  that  Manchester  i-*  I 
seen,  when  its  "  monotonous  modernity  is  involved  in 
fantastic    suggestion    .   .   .   and    the     smoke -dimn 
mazes   of  suburban    streets   and  dwellings   rej>ose    in 
sombre  masses  "  : — 

A   sea  of  roof,   and    twinkling   lights,    with  .    mills, 

■    i     .  iron>f<  undries  standing  up  like  rocky  bland 
them.      Warehouses,   bos 
terious  palaces  with  lamp 

and  commercial   aspects  becoming   obscure   in   the  fadii 
The  shadowy  masses  and 

light,  with  strange  reflections  in  black 

out  of  barge  cabin,  and  !;  with 

hoarse  intonation-,  where   in  huge   buildii.. 

and   fall    in   siic 
moving  the  hidden  springs 

plain  of  the  Irwell  when 


The  Silent  Mill. 
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to  be,  then 
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CO-EDUCATION     IN     A  M  ERICA. 

Th  VV     ■  \    I 

Tin   .  ■■  nts  the 

«:»  this  sul  lling  atl  to  the 

ichers  in  Amei 
prepond  ius    considerably   in< 

of  continuing   to  do 

"  Women  are  the  I  the  American  youth." 

•  lis  maj  be  not  a  bad  thing,  the  writer 
thinks;  but  for  boys  of  be  taught 

by  women   iv>t  much  older  than  tl 

it  mat  :n  to  have 

i   that  they  now  recognise  that 
i  .tl  that  period  of  their  lives  un  Men 

,t     them    serious     injury.       1 
ma  t-  .n  ii'  •  do  anything  but  deplore 

the  ■  ■  of  won  •  ach- 

ing st.r:  j  in 

Evidently  the  writer  thinks.  I 
its,  not  mere  boys  an  !  .cirls, 
is    very     difficult,    since     the     one 
much  mure  rapidly  than,  and  so  differently  from, 
Other.       In    A:  high    schools  the  ^irls  usually 

atly  outnumber  th  (the   I 

■  in  the   fen   English  co-educational  schools),  an  1 
the  of  study  Income  inevitably  adapted   m 

than  to  boys  : — 

Tl  •  ;  and,  as  the  in  >le  tencte' 

i. ii.it.    the  majority  asserts  it^-lf,  the)  an  infei 

,  winning  .  bu* 

Tried  l>y  a  n  and 

prove  inlVri..r  ;  and  when  a! 
:cir  full  beri  irreparably  woun 

in  tlnir  dignity,  and  have  !"~t  the  faith  in  then;  ''which, 

ut  in  lift-,  they  hare  the  utmost  ni 
character  than  this. 

Th  thinks  tends  to  give  the  majority 

in    later   life    .1    certain    moral    slack 

I  courage,  which  makes   it   easy   for 
irrupt  minority  to  ride  roughshod  over  them.     In 
man   alone   cannot  teach  a  boy  to 
a  man. 


Mrs.  Besant. 

•  N    the    1  Mi      Bes  tnt  announces   h<  r 

i  her  tour  to  the  Antipodes.     She  says: — 

let  ii  me  over  17,630  miles  ,.i  land 

and  sci,  during  four  days  and  nights  of  travel  ; 

ii  to  work, and  the  work 

:   public  lectures  and  nun  ty 

:   which  an   hour's   address   has 

b)  the  answering  of  questions 

number  of  private  interviews.     It 

1   a    bad   recrd   tor  a    woman  of  OVCI 

declared  by  some  who 

ing  in  a  state  of  'senile 

and  therefore  incapable  of   filling  the  office 

lent  of  the  Theosophical  Societw  ' 
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INDUSTRIAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  sums  up  the  industrial 
position  of  women  in  an  article  which  of  necessity 
repeats  much  with  which  most  of  us  are  already 
familiar,  the  value  of  the  repetition  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  hased  upon  a  consensus  of  opinions  of 
men  and  women  of  three  nations  who  have  made  a 

r'  special  study  of  different  aspects  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  presence  of  increasing  numbers  of 
women  in  industry. 

There  are  777,000  more  occupied  women  enume- 
rated in  the  census  of  1901  than  in  the  census  of 
1 88 1,  comparatively  few,  out  of  a  total  of  3,500,000, 
being  employed  in  the  professions.  One  interesting 
fact  elicited  is  that  in  the  cotton  trade  in  the  North, 

*  which  employs  more  women  than  all  the  other  textile 
trades  together,  the  rate  of  their  pay  is  more 
nearly  that  of  men's  than  in  any  other  trade.  For 
piecework  it  is  exactly  the  same.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  trade  unionist  organisation  of  the  women, 
which  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  trade. 

NEW    WORDS    ON    AN    OLD    SUBJECT. 

Writing  of  the  preference  of  girls  for  factory  work 
rather  than  for  domestic  service,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  contrasts  we  are  accustomed  to  draw  between 
domestic  service  and  factory  life  are  always  drawn 
between  the  high-class  servant  and  a  girl  who,  were 
she  to  become  a  servant,  could  only  be  a  second-class 
lodging-house  "  slavey  "  or  enter  the  family  of  a  small 
tradesman,  never  possibly  a  gentleman's  house.  This 
is  a  point  generally  quite  lost  sight  of;  and  the 
writer  justly  insists  upon  it. 

OTHER   CONCLUSIONS. 

Women,  as  a  rule,  do  not  really  compete  side  by 
side  with  men  ;  they  engage  in  certain  branches  of 
work  wholly  abandoned  to  them  by  men,  perhaps 
because  they  are  thought  to  be  more  fitted  for  them. 
But  the  convention  subsists  that  women  shall   take 

less  pay. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  work  of  many  young  women  and  girls,  and  its 
demoralising  effect  upon  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  such  a  trade  as  tailoring—"  slavery  half  the 
time  and  starvation  the  other."  It  also  appears  that 
girls  do  not  train  as  carefully  as  they  used  to  do. 
They  want  to  make  money  easily,  they  take  short 
views,  and  the  hope  of  marriage  is  always  before  them 
as  a  deterrent  to  making  themselves  efficient. 

MARRIED    WOMEN-    WORKERS. 

In  fairly  well  paid  trades  the  married  woman  is  in 
a  small  minority  ;  though  it  is  often  necessary  that 
she  should  be  a  "  wage-earner,"  even  when  the 
husband  is  steady  and  in  work.  "  Many  women  work 
intermittently,  dropping  work  when  the  husband  is 
earning  ;  but  they  have  constantly  to  choose  whether 
the  children  shall  be  starved  or  more  or  less 
neglected."  The  writer  concludes  that  "  it  is  plainly 
unadvisable  to  discourage  women  from  working  in 
their  own  homes."    Indeed,  the  home-worker,  especi- 


ally when  married,  evidently  gives    students  of   the 
industrial  position  of  women  more  cause  for  thought 
and  perplexity  than  any  other  class  of  women  workers. 
The  home-workers  prey  upon  the  factory  workers  ;  the 
sweating  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  too  painfull) 
well  known.     And  every  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  factory   laws   is   unfortunately  liable  to 
drive  more  work  into  the  homes,  "to  be  done  in  bad 
conditions  and  at  a  price   driven   below    starvation 
point."     "  Home  work,"  a  French  writer  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "exists  solely  on  account  of  its  evils."     It  is 
a  fight  for  bread,  in  which  the  sweater  plays  oft"  the 
dire  misery  of  one  set   of  people  against  the  deeper 
misery  of  another. 

A  good  deal  is  also  said  about  the  demoralising 
effect  upon  men  of  the  labour  of  married  women— 
the  worst  and  most  far-reaching  of  its  consequences. 
Women  often  must  work  because  their  husbands  are 
idle  and  drunken  ;  but  often,  also,  the  husbands  get 
into  bad  habits  because  the  wives  remove  the  burden 
of  responsibility. 

Yet  another  serious  evil  is  the  fact  that  these  poor 
sweated  home-workers  can  often  contrive  to  exist 
only  "with  the  children  helping."  Sometimes  little 
things  of  four  or  five  work  till  late  at  night, 
pasting  paper,  or  hooking  eyes  on  cards,  or  twisting 
paper  round  wire.  The  broad  fact  is  that  "  the  great 
trades  we  are  so  proud  of  are  largely  built  up  upon  the 
labour  of  women  and  young  girls,  and  the  roots  of 
our  industrial  life  are  planted  in  a  morass  of  unwhole- 
some and  unorganised  labour." 

REMEDIES    OR    SUGGESTED    REMEDIES. 

First,  the  technical  training  of  girls  leaving  school, 
who  now  often  earn  quickly,  but  little,  and  afterwards 
join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  The  French  long 
ago  legislated  and  paid  for  the  training  of  their  younur 
manual  workers,  Paris  alone  having  now  six  trade 
schools.  Italy,  too,  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter. 
"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  better  employment  of 
women,"  is  the  conclusion.  A  variety  of  small 
enactments  may,  however,  do  something;  for 
instance,  one  forbidding  overtime,  one  raising  the 
school-age  for  children,  and  another  prohibiting  their 
wage-earning  during  school-life. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  Navy 
Clothing  Factory,  and  a  Postmen's  and  Policemen's 
Clothing  Factory,  like  the  Army  Clothing  Factory, 
under  Government  control,  and  with  properly  paid 
labour.  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage,  which  was 
done  in  New  Zealand  practically,  is  criticised  by 
the  writer  as  a  measure  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  


The  Colonial  Office  Journal  is  really  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  movement  of  Imperial  matters.  Its 
principal  papers  deal  with  "  Canadian  Nationalism,'' 
'■  1'he  Outlook  in  South  Africa,"  and  "The  Financial 
Problem  of  Australia."  Recent  books  dealing  with 
Colonial  life  are  reviewed,  and  recent  Colonial  appoint- 
ments noted. 
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IF  JESUS  CAME  BACK. 

What  Would  Hi  Think  oi   U 
Ii  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  wrote  tod  pub! 
the  hook,  "  [f  Christ  to  Chii  then 

hardly  .1  year  haa  .         i  in  which  the 
not  been  worked     u  If  Christ  ton,"  i,v 

Dr.  Ev«  red  Hale;  "  Ii  Chrisl  •     Dundee 

the    Rev.  Walter  Walsh;   to   say   nothing  of  many 
others,  all  expositions  of  the  lame  id 
ii  Mr  Guy  Thome's  novel,  "Tb  i,"  although  in 

bis  case  the  hero  ot  the  novel  (which  was  published 
last   month)   is   not    !  hrist,  but    a    nan  who  is 

sui'-  to  look  very  mu.h  like  Him,  who  performs 

miracles,  haa  his  disciples,  and  is  to  all  intents  and 

purposes  a  variant  upon  the  old  theme. 

Bui  the  most  astonishing  of  ail  the  applications  of 
the  old  idea  is  that  which  is  reported  by  Captain  I  . 
W.    von    Herbert   in    tb    1  ■    number  of 

Hibbert  Journal,  in    von    Herbert    calls   his 

;irt"  :"  "  rhe    Moslem    I  r.ei.tion   of   few       -    ond 
visit  on  Earth."     He  de  that  he  first  beard  it 

lh,r  "go  round   a   (amp  fire  in   the  cam- 

paign :•  when  a  storv-teller  of  a  company 

infantry  relat-d  hi  m  of  the   second   coming   of 

.  "''  !h'n  B™  ^t:  which,  he  says,  was  told 

him  m  a  small  cqfl  on  the  outskir  myrna  I 

pubh.  story-teller  m  October,  1906.     A  priest  of  his 
luaintai  l  the  story  and  repeated  ;  tain 

VOn    H(  rbert  made  from  memory  a  rough  translation 
which  he  rei  d  six  mom 

I  suspect  that  priest     It  is  impossible  to  think  that 

Story-teller   in   a   Smyrna  caj  so   well 

the  details  ol  Western  civilisation  as   1 
>ry  impl: 

!•■       7  begins  by  saying  that  Issa.  in  the  garb 
man,  walked  along  a  main  road  of  the 

"'•   Dehel  '■■  ■  I    path  run- 

paralh  !  to  the  road,   1  ,n  ,,|  „.. 

ot  ugly  shape  and  colour;  in  from  ol  the  Ion 
I1"'',11"  omitina 

black  monster.  ° 

v'  •'      !  tells  him  that  thi          1  invention  of  • 

devil,  and  the  why  the  high  n 

we   vil  .  and   v. 

hug<  \-  length  I                                   .„l 

find 

■ 

the    „.  ,;,.  r    .    whO     W(  ■ 

dep  many  to    1  |.  .  . 

'i  where  he  fir* 
•1  the  m 

1  ■ 

"'  grinding  out  .  full   of  mirth 

in  lecenci 

1  hind  him,  ,,1 

11  '  knocks  at  ..  ,or  and  tLsks  for  a 

shelter    and    a    cup  of  milk.      But  a    man 

door,  calls  him  a  thief  and  a  liar,  and,  sendin 


r,  has  him  cast  into  prison.     The  angel  came  to 
him  tplained,whenhewaslyin| 

dungeon,  that  in  ,d   the 

I  ll    'rime,  and  that   it   is  also 

- 
n,  where  he  saw  magnifii 
have  entered  tl, 
I  hen ._th.  y  went  down  in  the  lit: 
a  hellish  pi 

S  Of  the  earth  with   thi 

noisr  oftl  thousand  demons  let 

a  then  went   to  Amej 
city      N   rerhad  he  beheld  or  ima( 
hideous       H 

handsofalyn.hu 

and  ,th  Africa,  wh 

nation    exterminating,    with    hellish  contr 

tnb.  ndly  hush,  [n  Asia   tl 

nation    was    making    fearful    war   upon   I 

Many  more  devil's  inventions  h 

rywhere  the  | 

smned    with     impunity     and     a. 

thereby.     Innocent  enjoyment, 
the  stud)  ot  God's  :.. 
the  assemblin 

I'r:r  and   family. 

that   mad.-  life   pleasant   in  I 

become  impossible.     He  discovei 
m   which,  despite  temples  and   pri. 

•i"t  utt<  lored,  as  if  h- 

ht.  suffered,  and  d 
Heart-stricken   and 
•\\ria.  the  cradle  ol  his  race,  the  prom 

.try  blessed  ofG 

■ 

phOI  r  ra.hvavs.     Tl 

id     housed     him. 

blessed  that  land  and 
If  it  • 

:         ild  think  th 
pulling 

tl  m 

is  then 

hv.s  on  th.  •  the   m 

n  with  I 

thy  men, 

to    draw    en 
other    1  Ukely   to    be    pn 
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HOW    M!',CH    SLEEP    DO     YOU    NEED, 
And  How  do  You  ( \zi    It? 

A  University  Professor  wrote  to  me  last  month, 
saying  how  much  he  had  been  interested  in  the  sym- 
posium on  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  published  in 
our  February  and  March  numbers,  and  making 
gestion  that  I  should  undertake  a  similar  inquiry  among 
brain-workers  as  to  how  much  sleep  they  find  neces- 
sary in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that 
our  working  capacity  suffers  almost  as  much  from 
over-sleeping  as  from  over-eating. 

EIGHT    HOURS,    OR    FOUR    OR    THREE? 

For   years   past,   he  says,   he  has  found  that  four 
hours   a   day   was    sufficient   to    recuperate   enen 
exhausted  by  twenty  hours  of  arduous  labour.     He 
quotes     another    eminent   scholar  who    found    three 
hours  adequate    for  his  needs.     The   correspondent 
suggests  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could 
obtain  a  kind   of  census  of  the  brain-workers  of  the 
world  as  to  the  sleep  they  require  per  diem  to  k 
themselves  going  when  they  are  at  full  stretch.     Of 
course,  the  quantity  differs  at  different  ages.     When  I 
began  journalism  I   needed  nine  hours'  sleep.     Now 
I  am  quite   content  with  seven,  when   I  can  get  it. 
Aurungzebe  is  said  to  have  never  slept  more  than 
three  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 

A    CENSUS    OF    BRAIN-WORKKRS. 

Then  there  is  the  quality  of  sleep  as  well  as  its 
duration.  An  hour's  dreamless  sleep  is  worth  six  in 
which  the  sleeper  is  harassed  by  a  succession  of 
worrying  dreams.  I  have  therefore  determined  to 
institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  intellectual  labour 
will  tell  me  how  much  sleep  they  need  to  keep  going. 
To  this  I  would  add  another  inquiry  of  my  own, 
which  may  be  even  more  practical  and  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  world  than  the  mere  return  as  to  the 
necessary  quantity  of  sleep.  If  you  buffer  from 
insomnia,  what  method — mental,  medical,  physical, 
|  or  otherwise — do  you  find  most  efficacious  in  putting 
yourself  to  sleep  ? 

THE   ART   OF   SEEK  P. 

After  I  had  written  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  dis- 
covered that  my  esteemed  confrere,  M.  Finot,  had 
anticipated  my  suggestion,  for  in  the  mid-October 
number  of  La  Revue  he  publishes  a  symposium  about 
sleep — the  art  of  sleeping,  rather  than  methods  ol 
obtaining  sleep. 

Most  of  the  contributors  say  they  require  seven  to 
eight  hours'  sleep.     Jules  Claretie  says    one 
:  best  ways  to  prevent  sleep  is  to  begin   thinking 

the  affairs  of  to-morrow.     Baron   d'Estournel 
[•  Constant  says  he  has  never  had  enough  sleep,  and  in 
consequence    sleeps    badly.      He   is   of  opinion  that 
|  sleep  repairs   and  prepares,  and  when  he  has 
^   well  his  activity  is  greatly   incn  in   quality  and 

ji  quantity.     Frederic  Passy  writes  :  "  Happy  those  who 
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TO  INSOMNIA. 

The  painter,  |.  F.  Raffaelli,  says  that  when  be 
young  and  strong  he  did  not  think  it  foolish  to  try  to 
do  almost  without  sleep.     IF.  painted  in  the  daytime, 
and  read  and  wrote  in  the  night,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  soon  unable  to  sleep  at  all.      Doctors  01 
baths,    narcotii  ,    without    avail.     .V 

Raffaelli  conceived  a  cui  Convin 

that   his   own   foolish  discipline  had  reduced  him  to 
this  extremity,  he  resolved  to  CUI  elf  by  another 

disci phne  equally  severe.      His  r  alk 
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LINKING    THE    ATLANTIC    WITH     THE    PACIFIC. 
Gigantic  Scheme  for  Opening  Up  Canada 
Mr.  McFarlaxe,  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 

November,  describes  the  building  of  the  Eastern 
Section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  new  railway 
which  is  to  open  Canada  from  east  to  west.  The 
total  length  of  the  main  line  will  be  3,400  miles. 
The  portion  from  the  Atlantic  to  Winnipeg,  a  distan<  e 
of  1,770  miles,  is  being  built  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  will  be  leased  to  and  ultimately 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company. 
difficulties  of  the  SURVEY. 

It  was  evident  that  a  private  corporation  could  not 
afford  to  build  a  railroad  across  1,200  miles  of 
wilderness,  so  the  Government  decided  to  undertake 
the  construction  : — 

The  engineers  experienced  innumerable  difficulties  in  getting 
a  fairly  direct  line  through  this  maze  of  lakes.  From  me  to 
ten  well  equipped  parties  were  in  the  field  for  nearly  thri 
before  the  general  route  was  decided  upon.  These  parties  were 
out  winter  and  summer  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  from 
civilisation  ;  in  summer  supplies  were  brought  in  by  canoe  and 
left  in  caches  at  designated  intervals  along  the  route  ;  in  winter 
dog-teams  furnished  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the 
oufside  world.  Between  snow  and  bitter  cold  in  winter,,  and 
mosquitoes,  black  flies,  rain,  and  muskegs  in  summer,  the  lot  of 
a  locating  engineer  was  far  from  a  pleasant  one. 

LABOURERS    AND    THEIR    HIRE. 

When  the  Government  was  ready  to  begin  the 
construction  in  1906  there  was  an  abnormal  shortage 
of  labour,  in  consequence  of  which  the  period  of  con- 
struction was  extended  to  six  years  : — 

During  1906  and  1907,  not  over  nine  thousand  men  were  at 
work  on  the  road  ;  during  the  present  depression  double  that 
number  of  men  are  given  employment  at  fair  wages.  While 
wages  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  the 
average  efficiency  is  fully  30  per  cent,  greater.  During  the 
good  times,  when  the  labourers  were  being  paid  as  high  a 
and  ios.  per  day,  they  seldom  stayed  over  a  month  in  one 
camp,  quitting  them  to  find  a  better  job  at  higher  wages.  As 
long  as  there  were  more  jobs  than  men  they  kept  up  these 
tactics;  with  the  coming  of  hard  times  all  this  was  changed ; 
wages  'were  cut  to  the  base  scale,  work  being  scarce  men  quit 
shifting  around,  and  now  the  average  labourer  stays  over  Six 
months  on  a  job,  and  is  saving  more  money  than  in  the  so-called 
good  times. 

contractors'  profits. 
The  first  section  of  the  line  let  was  the  275  miles 
running  east  from  Winnipeg.  It  includes  the  heaviest 
section  of  rock  grading  on  the  continent.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  estimated  at  ^3,400,000.  The 
contractor  had  to  furnish  a  cash  bond  of  ,£420,000 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  actual  costs 
work  out  as  follows  : — ■ 

Engineering,   preliminary  and  location   surveys, 
superintendence  of  construction 

Contractors'  profits  ...  •■■ 

Contractors' expenses  of  administration 

Preliminary  construction  of  camps  and  roads     ... 

Depreciation  of  contractors' equipment 

Labour,  explosives  and  supplies 

HOW   THE   WORK    IS    DONE. 

The  contractor,  Mr.  McArthur,  of  Winnipeg,  sublet 
the  trading  of  the  entire  section  in  small  blocks. 
That  is  to  say,  the  general  contractor  was  the  financial 
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backer  of  the  subcontractors,  furnishing  them  with 
money  for  purchasing  equipment,  paying  all  the  pay- 
rolls, furnishing  all  supplies  for  boarding  and  clothing 
the  men  and  laying  down  explosives,  etc,  at  con- 
venient  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
initial  clearing  work  was  completed  in  1906,  and  then 
the  actual  work  of  rock-cutting  began  :— 

The  contractors  have  been  replacing  the  day  gangs  with  ga: 
ol  station  men.     Ten  or   twelve  men  band   together  to  take  out 
a  cut  or  borrow  pit  by  the  yard  ;  while  carrying  out  the  work, 
they  are  furnished  with  all  net  |uipment,  such  as  ho; 

cars,  and  rails,  at  a  very  nominal  rental.     The  station  men  do 
not  draw  any  wages  ;  they  are  furnished  all  supplies 
i  and   clothing,  which  are   charged   up  at  a  slight 
cost  prices.     When  their  cut  or  station  1-  complete 
-tired   up   by   the  engineer  and     the    statioi 
prompt  cash   settlement  .   .    .      No   matter    what  difficulties 
squabbles  n  gang  may  have,  they  have  to  stick  it  out  and 

b  in  order  to  gel  any  moi. 

The  prices  received  by  the  station  men  average 
15  per  cent,  lower  than  the  sub-contractor's  prices. 

ACCIDENTS. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  work 
is  the  great  number  of  fatal  accidents,  half  of  which 
are  due  to  the  premature  explosion  of  the  big  blast 
holes  : — 

These  latter  accidents  are,  in  a  sense,  the  direct  0 
the   station-gang    system.     The  rock  is  nearly  all  the  hardest 
kind  of  syenite  and  granite;  hand  drilling  bk^t  holes  in  this 
rock  is  tedious  and  expens  save  expense  ■    a  lot 

of  rock  at  one  shot,  station  men  will  put  down  one  d. 
and  keep  springing  it  until  they  can  get  in  enough  dynamite  to 
tear  out  the  rock  in  front  and  for  perhaps  twenty  leet  behind 
the  hole. 

It  is  not  due  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  who  are  intelligent  and  understand  thoroughly 
all  the  precautions  to  be  used  in  handling  dynamite. 
Station  gangs  are  mostly  Swedes,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Norwegians,  Finns,  and  Canadians.  Men  of  other 
nationalities,  like  Austnans,  Galicians,  and  Itali 
who  do  the  nawying  work,  do  not  appear  to 
able  to  work  in  a  team  or  to  handle  rock  to 
advantage. 

The  Englishwoman's  Review,  which  is  really  an 
excellent  -periodical  for  those  wishing  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the   more  si  1  des  of  women's  work 

and  the  larger  questions  affecting  women,  annou; 
in  its  October  number  that  it  has  now  been  in  e\ 
ence  for  half  a  century,  though  not  so  long  with  its 
present   title.     Originally  it  was  the    /  • 
Journal.      It   recalls    the    famous   article    by   Harriet 
Martineau  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
out    that    whereas     three     million    women    in 
Britain  had  to  support   themselves  (a    much   la: 
number  in  proportion  to  population  than  now),  they 
had  only  three  or  four  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
open    to    them— all    of    course    terribly    congested. 
Teaching,  sewing,  and  domestic  service  were  the  chiet 
occupations  in  which  women    could    then    engage. 
This  state   of  things   is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  which   is  certainly  not  perfect,  but  still 
an  undoubted  and  great  advance. 
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SKY-SCRAPERS   AND   SKY-SCRAPING. 
2,000   Fl  I  1    HlOH  Said  10  Bl    Pi 
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SAN   FRANCISCO'S    WAR   AGAINST    RATS. 
How  it  was  Waged,  and  the  Resi  lt. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Augustin 

C.  Keane  describes  in  detail  the  determined  war 
waged  by  San  Francisco  last  year  directly  upon  rats 
and  indirectly  upon  bubonic  plague. 

First,  the  city  was  divided  into  thirteen  districts, 
each  wit!}  its  officer  and  an  army  of  subordinates — a 
thoroughly  military  plan  of  campaign.  On  a  large 
map  of  the  city  the  spread  .of  contagion  and  the 
operations  of  and  against  the  rats  were  marked  with 
coloured  pins.  Then  came  the  difficulty  that  there 
were  not  enough  different  colours  among  pins,  and 
one  expedient  after  another  was  tried,  till  it  occurred 
to  someone  to  dip  the  heads  in  different  kinds  of 
coloured  sealing-wax.  Yet  another  difficulty  occurred 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  Tags  were  used  to  mark 
the  captured  rats,  showing  where,  when,  and  by  whom 
they  had  been  caught.  But  only  after  much  ado  and 
two  months'  trying  was  a  satisfactory  untearable  tag 
found. 

METHODS    OF    ATTACK  :    TRAPPING    RATS. 

First,  the  rats  were  systematically  trapped  in  each 
district,  at  the  outset  13,000  being  caught  per  week. 
They  were  then  immersed  in  bichloride  of  mercury, 
which  killed  both  them  and  their  parasites,  and  then  - 
sent  to  a  laboratory  to  be  scientifically  examined.  If 
found  to  be  plague-infected,  the  tag  showed  from 
which  district  a  rat  had  come,  and  proper  notifications 
and  instructions  were  given  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  contact  with  plague-infected  rats,  an  eight-days' 
watch  was  kept.  All  trapped  rats  were  also  skinned 
and  microscopically  examined.  Five  varieties  of  rats 
were  found  in  San  Francisco — the  big  grey  Norwegian 
rat,  the  ordinary  brown  rat,  the  red  rat,  the  house 
mouse,  and  a  rare  hybrid. 

The  fleas  were  always  combed  out  of  a  rat's  fur 
and  preserved  in  phials,  one  phial  for  each  rat's  fleas, 
for  it  is,  of  course,  the  fleas  which  carry  the  infection 
in  the  case  of  bubonic  plague.  Five  kinds  of  fleas 
were  found  :  sand  fleas,  rat  fleas,  mouse  fleas,  dog 
fleas,  and  the  plague  flea  of  India.  The  entomolo- 
gist employed  had  the  pleasing  task  of  identifying 
about  10,000  fleas. 

POISONING    RATS. 

Rats  were  also  systematically  poisoned  by  bread 
cut  into  cubes  and  laid  about  where  rats,  but  no 
human  beings,  would  get  it.  Record  was  kept  of 
where  the  bread  was  laid,  and  how  much  of  it,  etc. 
But  so  quickly  do  rats  breed  that  trapping  and 
poisoning  alone  would  never  have  stamped  them  out 
or  sufficiently  kept  their  numbers  down. 

STARVING    RATS. 

Accordingly  the  enemy  had  to  be  attacked  by  cut- 
ting off  food  supplies  as  much  as  possible.  No  refuse 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  where  rats  could  get  at 
it.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of 
refuse,  and  everything  was  done  in  order  to  induce 


those  people  who  did  not  already  use  sanitary  dust- 
bins to  use  them  at  once.  Entrances  to  all  markets  had 
to  be  screened,  sanitary  chicken-coops  provided,  and 
stables  fitted  with  metal-lined  food-  and  refuse-bins. 
The  municipal  authorities  naturally  helped  in  this 
war  against  rats,  especially  when  force  had  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  compel  people  to  take  the  sani- 
tary precautions  necessary  for  exterminating  the  rats. 

MAKING    BUILDINGS    RAT-PROOF. 

As  far  as  possible  San  Francisco  was  made  rat- 
proof.  In  order  to  do  this  basements  and  ground- 
floors  had  to  be  made  of  some  rat-proof  material, 
concrete  being  found  to  be  best,  and  wooden  side- 
walks replaced  by  concrete  ones ;  and,  secondly, 
buildings  had  to  be  screened  near  the  ground. 
Stables  especially  had  to  be  rigorously  rat-proofed, 
ers  damaged  by  the  earthquake  had  to  be 
similarly  treated,  and  warehouses  (great  harbouring 
places  for  rats)  to  be  built  of  reinforced  concr 
Finally,  the  wharves,  which  used  to  be  of  wood,  and 
across  which  doubtless  many  rats  had  found  their 
way,  are  to  be  built  of  stone  and  concrete.  Also 
an   isolation   hospital    was  built    for   ti  plague 

cases.  With  these  numerous  and  rigidly  enforced 
sanitary  precautions,  San  Francisco  contrived  to  have 
a  plague  death-rate  of  only  4842  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  India's  of  9060  per  cent. 


MR.   CHURCHILL'S   RHINOCEROS. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  continues  his  descrip- 
tion   of   His    African    journey,    in    the    Strand. 
describes     the    scenery    of     the    Nile    with     much 
enthusiasm. 

The  chief  incident  is  that  of  his  landing  at  a  place 
he  calls  Hippo  Camp,  where  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses abound.  The  party  divided  into  three.  In 
three  hours,  and  within  four  miles  of  their  landing- 
place,  each  of  the  three  parties  came  on  a  number  of 
the  greatest  wild  animals.  As  he  dropj>ed  off  to 
sleep  in  the  little  boat  moored  in  the  nay,  he  says, 
"  the  African  forest  for  the  first  time  made  an  appeal 
to  my  heart,  enthralling,  irresistible,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten." Next  day  they  toiled  for  nine  hours  and 
saw  nothing.  Then  they  came  up  against  at  least 
four  rhinoceroses.  He  hit  the  nearest  hard  with  both 
barrels,  and  down  it  went.  The  rest  scattered  and 
fled.  A  mile  further  on  four  more  full-grown  rhino- 
ceroses were  seen,  and  two  killed. 

Mr.  Churchill  will  doubtless  j  lent  Roose- 

velt the  address  of  this  Hippo  Camp. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  autumn  number  of 
Pod  Lore  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  by  Dirce 
St.  Cyr,  of  Robert  Bracco's  drama,  "  Phantasms."  A 
translation  of  the  same  author's  "  The  Hidden  Spring  " 
appeared  in  a  previous  number.  Another  interesting 
article  in  the  current  number  is  that  by  Edward  Thos- 
tenberg,  with  the  title  "Is  Longfellow's  'Evangeline' 
a  Product  of  Swedish  Influence? 
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THE   GERMAN    MENACE. 
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AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  NAVAL  ENTENTE. 

Mr.  Percival  A.  Hislam,  the  writer  of  this,  the 
opening  paper,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for 
November,  says  such  a  naval  entente  has  already 
been  suggested  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  Captain 
Mahan  first  condemned  it,  and  then  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  of  the  two  nations  "  acting  together 
cordially  on  the  seas,"  adding,  however,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  force  a  compact. 

After  remarking    that    the    American    battle-fleet's 

cruise  has   "  definitely  proved  that  a  continuance  of 

the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  after  its  present  term  of 

existence,"  is  impossible,  and  alluding  to  the  feelin- 

inspired  by  this  fleet  at  every  British  port  it  touches 

— "a  feeling  which  no  Imperial  Government  could 

venture  to  ignore  " — the  writer  remarks  that :  — 

To  reach  a  bare  equality  in  Dreadnoughts  with  Germany  and 
Japan  by  1912  we  should  lay  down  twelve  ships  in  the  next  two 
years.  To  reach  the  Stead  standard  of  two  ships  to  Germany's 
one  we  should  in  the  four  years,  1909-12,  have  to  lay  down  no 
fewer  than  thirty-four  ships  ;  for  Germany  will  in  1912  have 
twenty-four  Dreadnoughts  built  and  under  construction,  while 
British  programmes  so  far  provide  for  only  fourteen. 

This  means  "  enormously,  fabulously,  heavy 
burdens  "  on  the  nation.  As  for  the  United  States 
naval  expansion,  there  are  signs  of  a  check  to  be 
placed  on  it,  but,  with  America's  new  responsibilities 
in  the  Pacific,  and  with  the  Panama  Canal  nearing 
completion,  this  check  can  only  be  temporary.  More- 
over, when  Admiral  Sperry  meets  the  Japanese  fleet, 
and  finds  it  greater  than  his  own,  this  must  have  some 
effect  upon  American  public  opinion,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  that  effect  will  be  a  demand  for  naval 
retrenchment. 

A   TWO-OCEAN    STANDARD. 

Put  plainly  and  in  brief,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
beginning  to  demand  a  fleet  capable  of  dealing  at  the  same 
moment  with  Germany  in  the  Atlantic  and  with  Japan  in  the 
Pacific  ;  which,  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  neither 
jealous  nor  distrustful  of  each  other,  is  precisely  what  the 
accepted  British  standard  works  out  to. 

It  is  plain  that  the  United  States  must  have  a  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  and  another  in  the  Atlantic,  each  large 
enough  to  protect  her  interests  in  one  ocean.  Now, 
a  two-ocean  standard  obviously  requires  enormous 
expenditure  ;  and  the  writer  therefore  insists  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  to 
try  to  arrange  some  mutual  sharing  of  naval  burdens. 
Otherwise,  in  ten  years'  time  Germany  will  have 
thirty-eight  battleships  and  Japan  about  thirty,  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  each  struggling 
to  maintain  a  two-Power  or  a  two-ocean  standard,  will 
or  ought  to  have  about  eighty  battleships  each,  or 
over  200  for  the  four  Powers,  at  a  cost  of  170  millions 
a  year  or  more.  There  is  now  no  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers — not  even 
Canada  being  a  bone  of  contention. 

DIVISION    OF    LABOUR. 

Probably  Great  Britain  would  maintain  European 
sea-peace,  and  the  United  States  look  after  that  of 
Asia — one  checkmating  Germany  and  the  other 
Japan.  The  United  States  would  protect  Anglo-Saxon 


interests  in  the  East,  and  we  would  protect  them  in 
the  West ;  while  Anglo-Saxon  naval  expenditure 
would  be  reduced  by  half.  That  is,  the  United  State; 
battle-fleet  would  be  massed  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
British  in  the  Atlantic. 


A  CLEVER  CARTOONIST  OF  CHICAGO. 
There  is  a  brief  article  in  the  World  To-Day 
(published  in  Chicago)  on  John  T.  McCutcheon,  a 
cartoonist  and  lecturer,  who  is  well  known  to  every- 
one in  Chicago,  and  to  almost  everyone  throughout 
America.  His  extensive  travels,  says  Mr.  G. 
Widney,  who  writes  the  article,  must  be  considered  in 
accounting  for  his   many    acquaintances,  for  if   Mr. 


The  Mysterious  Stranger. 

McCutcheon  has  a  fad,  it  is  travel,  and  he  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Explorers'  Club  of  New 
York  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London.     "  They  just  couldn't  help  it  "  : — 

If  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  interesting  side  of  humanity, 

sympathising  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  of  noting   its  ehara. 
istic  movements  and  expressions,  and   of  rendering   these  with 
direct  truthful   lines,  by  a  simple  medium,  has  anything  to  do> 
with  art,  then  Mr.  McCutcheon  must  be  considered. 

Illustrators,  the  best  of  them,  will  tin'!  it  difficult  to  equal  his 
skill  in  rendering  the  spirit  of  a  thing.     The  artist  too  Ion- 
considered  his  world   as  a  fixed,    unchanging   creation  of  form 
and  colour.     Constable,  Turner,  Monet  and  a  few  others  H 
aware  that  the  natural  world  is  not  still-life  of  larger  dimensi 
but  is  a  thing  of  movement,  of  life,  of  death,  and   they  trie. 
picture  it  so.    McCutcheon  sees  the  same  principle,  but  affecting 
persons  rather   than   trees  and  clouls.     His  people  are  alii 
they  think.     They  have  been,  they  wiil  be.      N  t  to-day 

sees  humanity  more  truly  than  he.  And  in  spite  of  insufficient 
technical  equipment  he  brings  these  things  home  to  us.  Is  not 
this  art?  ning,  to  be  judged  fairly,  should  be  considered 

as  a  thing  of  ideas  ;  workmanship  is  less  important,  and 
Mc<  utcheon's  fertility  of  invention  is  amazing. 

"The  Mysterious  Stranger"  is  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  Mr.  Widney's  article.  It  is 
quoted  as  one  of  Mr.  McCutcheon's  happiest  election 
efforts. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF    SHIPBUILDING    IN   GERMANY. 
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VIENNA'S  GREAT   BURGOMASTER. 

In  the  Dublin  Review  appears  an  article  upon  Dr. 
Karl  Lueger,  the  man  who  has  "  Haussmannise 
Vienna,  and  made  it,  instead  of  the  dirty,  ill-lighl 
ill-paved  town  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  very  bad 
means  of  communication,  unhealthy,  insecure,  and  a 
hotbed  of  immorality,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  city  it 
is  to-day — certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Kurope. 

Dr.  Lueger  was  born  in  October,  1844,  and, 
curiously  enough,  was  dumb  until  his  fourth  birthday. 
His  father  dying  when  the  boy  was  only  two,  his 
mother  supported  him  and  contrived  that  he  should 
have  an  excellent  education.  For  some  years  he 
practised  at  the  Austrian  Bar,  chiefly  defending  poor 
clients,  from  whom  he  received  no  fees.  A  persistent 
agitator  and  exposer  of  irregularities,  he  has  been  in 
much  hot  water.  Identified  with  the  Christian 
Socialist  party,  he  was  elected  Burgomaster  four 
times,  but  not  till  the  fifth  time  of  his  election  was 
he  recognised  by  the  Emperor.  When  at  last,  in 
1897,  the  Emperor  confirmed  his  appointment  as 
Burgomaster,  Vienna  was  decorated  and  illuminated 
in  honour  of  the  event. 

Part  of  his  policy  has  been  the  municipalisation  of 
all  public  enterprises.  He  took  over  the  Viennese 
gasworks  from  an  English  company  ;  the  city  now 
manages  its  gasworks  itself.  He  turned  out  the  old 
horse-trams,  and  put  in  electric;  he  introduced 
electric  lighting  of  the   streets  ;  built   a 


Lueger  is  unmarried,  and  lives  with  two  sisters,  who 
rarely  appear  in  public.  When  his  sixtieth  birthday 
was  celebrated,  in  1904,  it  was  a  kind  of  national 
holiday.  Popular  bands  play  a  "  Lueger  March," 
and  most  Viennese  parks  possess  a  "  Lueger  statue." 


great 


muni- 


cipal slaughter-house,  and  established  central  markets, 
these  being  only  a  portion  of  the  undertakings 
carried  out  since  his  term  of  office  as  Burgomaster  of 
Vienna.  In  ten  years,  in  short,  Vienna  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  great  European  cities. 
The  outlay  has  been  enormous,  but  the  interest  on 
the  loans  has  been  covered  over  and  over  again  by 
profits ;  not  a  penny  has  been  added  to  the  rates.  At 
present,  with  Universal  Suffrage,  and  a  heavy  pre- 
ponderance of  Christian  Socialists  in  Parliament, 
Lueger  actually  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  city, 
province  and  country. 

The  reviewer  doubts  how  far  the  Austrian  Christian 
Socialist  Party  are  believing  and  practising  Catholics, 
but  says  Lueger's  personal  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
religion  has  never  been  in  doubt.  I  quote  the  following 
passages  descriptive  of  the  character  of  a  man  against 
whom  much  has  been  said  in  his  public,  but,  it  seems, 
nothing  in  his  private  capacity  : — 

Lueger  has  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
optimism,  good  nature,  sympathy  and  personal  interest  in  their 
affairs.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  has  ever  found  time  to 
laugh  and  joke,  to  sympathise,  congratulate  or  condole  with  the 
first  comer,  rich  or  poor,  friend  or  foe.  He  has  been  godfather 
and  wedding  guest  whenever  and  by  whomever  asked,  .1  visifc  1 
to  sickbeds  and  a  lover  of  children.  More  popular  still  has 
been  his  constant  attendance  at  golden  wedding  festivities— a 
much  feted  event  in  Austria  — and  it  is  estimated  that  daring  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  Burgomastership  he  attended  no  less  than 
1,372.  Although  suffering  from  a  painful  disease,  he  has  won 
immense  admiration  by  his  constant  cheerfulness  and 
and,  with  the  exception  of  several  journeys  take 
cure,  he  has  never  relinquished  his  work  for  a  moment. 


SPIRITUAL   RETREATS   FOR   WORKING   PEOPLE. 
A  Remarkable  Experiment. 

Father  Plater,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  con- 
tributes  to   th--   Hibberi  Journal  a  very  remarkable 

ount  of  what  he  calls  a  great  social  experiment. 
This  experiment  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
retreats    in    the    neighbourhood    of    great    industrial 

itres  where  parties  of  working  men  live  together 
for  a  few  days,  and  go  through  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

ther  Plater  declares  that  the  whole  conditio .  1 
the  working  classes  in  Belgium  has  been  raised  by 
the  subjecting  of  batches  of  men  and  women  to  the 
course  of  instruction  which  he  describes.  The  party 
goes  there  for  four  days.  They  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  have  four  religious  services  during 
day.  They  read  the  Gospels,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ."  and  in  the  afternoon  the  "Stations  of  the 
Cross,"  and  go  to  bed  at  ten. 

The  writer  declares  that  the  a  is  capable  of 

universal  application.  There  are  fourteen  houses  for 
working  women  in  Belgium,  in  which  retreats  are 
given  to  between  thirty  and  fifty  women.  The 
results  are  seen  in  a  widespread  improvement  in 
family  life  : — 

When  employers  become  aware  of  the  increased  conscienti" 
ness  and  reliability  which  these  re-treats  foster,  they  ah. 
invariably  (whatever  their  own  re!:  may  be 

all  in  their  power  to  foster  the  work    by    facilitating    the  nv 
absence   from    work,    paying   their   wages  daring    the   interval, 
supplying  their  travelling  fare,  and   even   maid  ig  tions  t<> 

the  houses.  And  many  employers  make  retreats,  sometimes  by 
themselves,  and  sometimes  with  the  workn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  our  fervent  anti- 
Papists    will    take    alarm    when   they   learn   that    this 

•tie  Jesuit  device  is  being  acclimatised  in  this 
country.      Father  Plater  says  : — 

Regular  houses  of  retreats  for  girls  and  women  of  all  1 
of  society    are    now    established    in    London.    Man  and 

Liverpool.      Occasional    i  -dug  men  in 

London  and  the  North.     And  hna  house  ol  1 

for  men  (Compstall  Hall)  was  opened   last  March  near   M.ir. 
It    is    an    attractive  country  mansion,   standing    in   I 
ground.     To  this  house  different  out  twenty  men, 

mainly  working  men,  con 

in  retreat.      Those  who  have  alrea  ;t  Compstall 

II. ill    announce    their    intention     of    retui-  and 

bringing  their  friends.      There  can  be  I  about   the 

impression  which  these  retreats  are  making. 

To  sum    up.      In    the  regeneration  ol   family    life,    and  the 
providing  of  the  worki  sses  with  >und  to  life, 

the  chief  hope  of  the  n     Bare. 

Writing  in  the  Preussiscke  Jahrl        •  for  October, 

Hermann  Conrad,  in  a  paper  on  Christopher  Marlowe, 
shows  that  Shakespeare,  though  he  men  with- 

out sympathy  or  conscience,  never  permitted  such 
characters  to  triumph. 
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WHY  NOT  SPECIALISE  ON  OUR  SMALL  HOLDINGS? 
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THE  ASSASSINATION   OF  MIDHAT   PASHA. 

In  La  Revue  of  September  15th  Sefi  gave  us 

the  first  part  of  an  article  entitled  "Al  <  Hto- 

rnan  History,"  and  dealt  with  the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Aziz  and  the  events  which  ltd  up  to  it.  In  the  1 
October  number  he  concludes  his  article  with  an 
account  of  Midhat  Pasha  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  his  assassination  at  the  bidding  of  the  present 
Sultan. 

EXl 

When  Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the  Turkish  throne 
the  men  he  most  feared  were  net  unnaturally  th 
who  had  been  concerned  with  the  deposition  of  his 
predecessor,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  he  at  once  made  it  his 
business  to  rid  himself  of  them.  One  was  sent  to 
Mecca,  a  second  to  another  part  of  Asia,  and  two 
Others  had  already  been  assassinated.  There  remained 
Midhat  Pasha,  who  at  first  was  retained  as  President 
of  the  Council,  and  six  weeks  after  the  Sultan's  acces- 
sion was  made  Grand  Vizier.  Hut  Midhat  Pasha  no 
sooner  thought  himself  free  to  put  into  practice  his 
ideas  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  than  the  Sultan 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  confines  of  the  Empire.  The 
people  of  Constantinople  were  stupefied,  and  no  one 
dared  to  inquire  the  reason  for  such  a  catastrophe. 
Midhat  went  to  Brindisi,  and  afterwards  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  visited  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe. 
Needless  to  add,  he  felt  very  miserable.  He  suffered 
morally  and  pecuniarily,  the  ingratitude  of  his  country 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  Western  life  with  its 
fever  and  continual  strain  was  anything  but  attractive 
to  the  Oriental.  In  Turkey  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  parasites,  ilatterers,  and  courtiers  ;  in 
Europe  he  was  deserted  and  was  compelled  to  spend 
his  days  away  from  his  wife  and  children. 

RKCALL. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan  made  his  war,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  he  set  about  creating  a  new 
Administration  after  his  own  heart.  But  he  was  not 
happy;  he  realised  he  had  been  most  imprudent  in 
exiling  Midhat  Pasha  to  Europe,  and  he  feared  him 
there  as  much  as  at  Constantinople.  He  therefore 
decided  to  recall  him  and  bring  about  his  fall.  After 
making  a  special  confidant  of  Savfet  Pasha,  Midhat 
Pasha's  devoted^  friend,  the  Sultan  asked  Savfet  to 
telegraph  to  Midhat  announcing  to  him  his  return  to 
favour  and  permitting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan, 
to  instal  himself  in  Crete.  Notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings of  his  friends,  Midhat  Pasha  took  his  departure 
from  Paris,  and  soon  after  we  hear  o(  him  in  Syria, 
and  afterwards  at  Smyrna.  While  he  was  still  at 
Smyrna  the  Sultan  despatched  I  [elmi  Pasha  and  Ri/a 
Bey  with  orders  to  arrest  him  dead  or  alive.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Governor  was  arrested,  Said 
Pasha,  a  confidant  of  the  Sultan,  published  in  a 
journal,  the  principal  organ  oi  the  Palace,  a  vehement 
article,  every  line  of  which  was  a  plain  announcement 
of  the  fate  reserved  for  Midhat  Pasha. 


MURDl  R. 

brought  to  Constantinople,  Midhat  was  incarcerated 
with  other  companions  in  misfortune,  and  all  weie 
accused  of  being  concerned  with  the  assassination  of 
the    de|  Sultan.      An    extraordinary    Court   of 

Justice  was  arranged,  and  among  those  invited  to 
listen  to  the  proi  eedings  was  Bey,  the  writer  of 

the  articles  in  La  Revue.  Midhat  Pasha  protested 
that  the  charge  was  infamous,  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  absolutely  illegal,  and  that  his  judges 
were  not  qualified  to  hear  the  case.  After  a  few 
moments'  deliberation  the  Court  decided  that  all  the 
prisoners    were  guilty  of  Use-majcst'e  anil    were  con- 

nned  to  death.  But  the  Sultan,  afraid  of  the  noise 
which  his  odious  work  created  in  Europe,  pretended 
to  be  generous,  and  commuted  the  penalty  to  twenty 
years'  confinement  in  a  fortress  in  Arabia.  The 
prisoners  were  sent  to  Taif  and  shut  up  in  the  forta 
A  year  afterwards  it  was  reported  that  Midhat  had 
cancer,  but  as  he  recovered  poison  was  put  into  the 
food,  but  without  success.  Next,  pens  and  paper  were 
taken  away,  and  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world  was  prohibited.  Finally,  Bekir  1'.  y  arrived 
.from  Constantinople  and  subjected  the  prisoners  to 
a  regime  of  complete  isolation.  They  were  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  and  after  some  en  months  in 

the  fortress,  the  room    in   which   the   prisoners    lived 
was  surrounded  by  soldiers  under  Loutfll  Bey,   and 
his  orders  Midhat  Pasha  and  one  of  his   compani 
were  strangled. 


The  Sixth  Sense. 

In  trie  Open  Court  appears  a  curious  little  article 
with  this  title,  recalling  a  prevalent  but  now  alii, 
forgotten  mediaeval  notion  that  the  iaculty  of  prophetic 
dreams  was  a  sixth  sense,  outwardly  indicated  by  the 
possession  of  six  fingers  or  six  toes.  The  writer 
rs  to  and  gives  a  reproduction  of  Raphaels  Sistine 
Madonna.  No  one  except  a  very  searching  critic,  he 
says,    may   have   discovered    that    Pi  -     :11s    IV.  in 

this  picture  is  pos-  .  of  six  fingers — a  feature  ren- 
dered so  inconspicuous  by  Raphael  that  a  casual 
observer  would  not  notice  it.  though  it  is  plainly 
visible  if  looked  for.  Again,  in  Raphaels  picture  of 
the  marriage  oi  the  Virgin  to  Joseph,  Joseph's  foot  is 
left  bare,  not  by  chance,  but  in  order  to  show 
sixth  toe,  which,  like  the  sixth  finger  of  Pojx-  Sixtus, 
is  very  inconspicuous,  yet  plainly  visible  if  sought  for. 
By  this,  -ays  the  writer,  Raphael  meant  to  indicate 
that   Joseph  possessed  the  sixth  .  the  faculty  of 

dreams,    in     accordance    with     the     New     1  estameut 

ounts   which  make  him  receive  his  instructions  in 
dreams. 

In    (_'..'  Magazine  Mr.  i  lias   an 

article    on    "  i  ;     Weil    Without    Expense,"   for 

h  he  gives  various  hints,  and  which,  he  says,  1. 
he  done  without  daily  ex  to  do   so  with- 

out this   time-honoured   expedient  he  explains  in  his 
article. 
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PEACE     AND     PROG  RESS. 
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a  new  nation  among  the  nations,  and  this   feeling  of 
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(a)  I'.-.   Sn  \h  btrv  Rosea . 

s  in  the  Deutsche  RcvtU  for 
r  on  tl  »n  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The   tbi  itician,  the  diplomatist,  and 

in  a  certain  d<    i  the  physician  and  the  his- 

torian, he  i  not  work    in  their  respective  pro- 

•1  to  discover  truth  independently 
Of  nationality  as  the  worker   in   the    field   of  Natural 
Darwin   is  a   citizen  of  the  world:  Hum- 
bold'.   11  •  .    Liebig,   Bunsen  are   the  pride  of 
Germ  inj    hut  their  work  is  the  property  of  humanity. 
Tb             is  international  scientific  organisations  and 
con              have  done  much  to   promote   better  rela- 
tioi  itions,   and    he  asks   whether  it 
would  not  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  hold   once  in 
thr-  e  neral    Congress   of  thL    various 
■ural  Science  Societies  of  Germany  and  England, 
first  at  a  German  centre,  and  later   in    England?     In 
another  direction  much  could  be  done  in  the  interests 
Natural  Science.      He    suggests   the   institution  of 
travelling  scholarships,  by  which  a  student  would  be 
I  to  study  Natural  Science  for  one  or  more 
years  at  a  foreign  university. 


Bath  Cure  in  Wild  Africa. 
Tm  most  intei  parts  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Africa*  • .  a  good  deal  of  which  is  taken  up  by 

reviews   ot     books   upon    Africa,  concern    the    tribal 
•    natives.      The    District   Commissioner  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  has  a  paper  upon   the    very 
curious     man:  ins     of     the     Fanti     tribes. 

1      ariy    tl  .    any    Fanti  agitators 

I     the  for  their    marriage   la 

in    some    ways    |  ,jly  upon  the  women. 

by   two    Germans    is    cited    upon 

itherapy,  showing  that  the  use  of  baths 

in  treating  disease  is   practically  universal   in  Africa. 

bably  bath  at  first  supposed  to  be  useful  in 

vil  spirits,  and  only  afterwards  recognised 

as  ]  ial      In   some    tril  :y   self- 

dng  person  bathes  twice  a   day;  but  a  Lake 

Victoria  •  ka  down  on  people  so  poor  as  onlv 

able     to    afford     to    wash     in    water,  using 

butter    th<  r    anointing    their     skins  ;     and 

"h<  d  for  curative 
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he  Kipa  langu  ntu  family.      It  is  not  at   all 

■  folumii  lary,  but  its  compilation  must 

ha\  nfinite  lahour. 
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SOUND  INVESTMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE-CLASSES. 

An  article  in  Chambers's  Journal  deals  with  sound 
investments  for  those  who  ought  to  save,  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  speculate  or  take  risks — average 
iniddle-class  citizens,  that  is — who  either  receive  pre- 
carious salaries  or  are  at  the  head  of  small  businesses, 
which  are  not  always  prosperous.  The  methods  of 
saving  recommended  to  such  people  are  three — build- 
ing societies,  life  insurance  on  the  endowment  system, 
and  purchasing  certain  kinds  of  stock. 

(i.)    BUILDING   SOCIETIKs. 

The.  simplest  and  most  profitable  way  of  using  a 
building  society  is  to  become  a  shareholder  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  Many  make  the  mistake  of 
delaying  joining  till  they  reach  middle-age,  and  there- 
fore lose  the  advantages  of  accumulated  small  savings 
invested  at  compound  interest.  Suppose,  says  the 
writer,  our  middle-class  citizen's  father  takes  up  a 
building  society  share  in  the  name  of  his  son,  when 
the  latter,  let  us  say,  is  ten  years  old.  This  means 
putting  by  half-a-crown  a  week,  or  £6  10s.  a  year. 
When  the  boy  is  fifteen  his  father  has  paid  in 
^32  1  os.,  which,  at  3 1  per  cent  compound  interest, 
amounts  to  ,£35  9s.  4d. ;  and  so  on  until,  when  the 
boy  comes  of  age,  he  has  (principal  and  interest) 
^£87  us.  5d.  This  ought  to  be  left  by  the  young 
man,  should  he  rightly  esteem  his  father's  example,  in 
the  society,  and  the  monthly  payments,  if  possible,  be 
continued  by  him.  Then,  in  slightly  over  three  years, 
he  would  find  that  his  share  had  matured,  that  is  to 
say,  he  would  have,  savings /Zw  interest,  ,£120 — one 
fully  paid-up  share.  This  he  might  leave  at  interest 
plus  a.  bonus,  or  he  might  at  once  set  about  purchasing 
a  house,  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  which  will 
be  advanced  him  by  a  sound  building  society,  which 
will  charge  him  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  amount 
has  to  be  repaid  by  fixed  monthly  or  quarterly  instal- 
ments over  a  fixed  term  of  years,  with  always  4  per 
cent,  interest  : — 

He  pays  the  society,  but  in  reality  he  is  paying  himself.  If 
his  house  is  worth  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  is  merely  the 
-.cnant,  in  five  years  he  puts  two  hundred  pounds  into  his  land- 
iord's  pocket  (less  taxes).  Being  a  member  of  a  building 
society,  he  puts  that  two  hundred  pounds  into  his  own,  which 
is  far  better.  Of  course  he  pays  something  besides  rent — there 
is  the  interest ;  but  he  should  remember  that  it  is  the  interot 
that  buys  the  house  and  makes  the  man  his  own  landlord.  .  .  . 
The  money  which  he  would  pay  as  rent  he  now  pays  into  his 
private  banking  account  or  otherwise  makes  use  of. 
(2)    ENDOWMENT    POLICIES. 

An  endowment  policy  the  writer  considers  "  a  safe 
and  profitable  form  of  investment  if  conducted  on 
prudent  lines."  He  recommends  insurance  in  a 
mutual  office,  as  a  steadier  if  not  always  more  profit- 
able investment.  Again,  the  office  should  be  one 
accepting  only  first-class  lives,  have  a  low  percentage  of 
management  expenses  to  premium  income,  and  pos- 
sess a  substantial  reserve  fund.  Naturally  the  earlier 
the  age  the  policy  is  taken  out  the  better.  As  the 
writer  says,  unprejudiced  expert  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  life  insurance  office  cannot   always  be 


had — unfortunately,  for  it  is  much  needed.  Fifty-five 
is  the  commonest  and  the  best  age  for  an  endowment 
policy  to  mature. 

(3)    STOCK    EXCHANGE    INVESTMENTS. 

'1  he  writer  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  go  into  the 
details  of  working  frauds,  but  evidently  thinks  man) 
people  are  in  the  position  of  one  of  his  correspon- 
dents anxious  to  improve  their  savings  by  a  safe 
investment,  but  fearing  to  do  so  because  of  the 
amount  of  fraud  practised.  One  thing  is  safe,  and 
that  is  to  warn  people  against  plausible  advertise- 
ments : — 

The  best  advice,  perhaps,  is  :  Don't  be  persuaded  to  invent 
your  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Be  satisfied  with  a 
small  return  for  good  security.  Limit  your  choice  to  invest- 
ments yielding  from  3  to  4k  per  cent.  Remember  that  honest 
business  is  neither  philanthropy  nor  sharp  practice.  Briti-ii 
Funds  afford  a  safe  3  per  cent.  ;  Corporation  and  County  Stock. 
including  Corporation  loans  at  fixed  rates  of  interest,  and  H 
Railway  Debentures,  from  3J  to  4.  These  are  less  subject  to 
fluctuation  in  value  than  any  other  securities.  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Railway  Debentures  yield  from  4  to  5. 

Mortgages  may  also  be  safe,  yielding  generally  4  or 
4!  per  cent.,  and  "  guaranteed  mortgage  debentur 
are  a  good  form  of  investment.  The  writer's  conclu- 
sion is  that  "  with  so  many  sound  and  old-established 
banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  openings  for  invest- 
ments to  choose  from,  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
the  man  who  makes  mistakes." 


ARE  CHILDREN  HAPPIER  NOW? 
In  the  Quiver  Mr.  Philip  West  puts  this  question, 
and  answers  it  mainly  in  the  negative.  This  is  an  age 
of  child-worship ;  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
child.  Yet  the  modern  child  has  too  many  luxuries 
in  food,  and  probably  does  not  get  as  pure  and  fresh 
food  as  its  forefathers  did.  "  There  does  not  seem 
much  reason  to  believe  that  children  are  stronger  and 
healthier."  They  have  more  toys,  but  less  stimulus 
for  the  invaluable  faculty  of  "  making  believe."  The 
toys  are  too  complete — leave  little  or  nothing  for  the 
child  to  imagine  or  to  do.  The  modern  child  has 
too  many  books,  and  cannot  assimilate  what  it  reads, 
often  has  nothing  worth  assimilating  to  read.  Child- 
education  is  hopelessly  wrong.  Instead  of  practis; 
during  the  first  school  year,  really  elementary  subjects, 
awakening  powers  of  observation  and  strengthening 
manual  skill,  we  overtax  the  child  with  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  subjects  for  which  it  has  least 
natural  capacity.  We  literally  neglect  the  child's 
senses,  and  take  it  as  far  away  from  Nature  as  pos- 
sible. The  child  of  fifty  years  ago  was  not  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  examinations.  Then,  too,  families  are 
smaller  than  they  used  to  be  :  town  life,  with  its  want 
of  neighbourliness,  has  increased.  The  modern  child 
is  often  a  lonely  child. 

McC lure's  Magazine  for  October  contains  the  last 
instalment  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  s  Reminiscences,  deal- 
ing with  the  closing  years  ot  Sir  Henry  Irving's  life, 
from  the  time  when  (in  1896)  his  health  first  began  to 
fail,  until  his  death. 
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THE   FEMININE  CULT   OF   YOUTH. 
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ABOUT   FANS-ANCIENT  AND   MODERN. 
In  the  Expert,  a  mid-monthly   sixpenny  illustrat 
periodical  for  collectors  and   connoisseurs,   there  are 
useful    articles    on    autograph    collecting,    miniature- 
collecting,  and  old  English  needlework,  all  illustrated  : 
but  the  most  generally  interestin  is  upon  old 

fans. 

ANCIEN  !     FAN 

Fans,  it  seems,  are  of  extreme  antiquity.  The 
earliest  representation  of  them,  perhaps,  is  on  a 
Twelfth  Dynasty  tomb  at  lJeni-I  lassan  (b.c.  2,700), 
but  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum  depict- 
nacherib  with  female  figures  carrying  feather  fans, 
which  then  seem  to  have  been  employed  as  attribu 
of  royalty.  In  the  Egyptian  cosmogony  the  fan  was 
the  emblem  of  happiness  and  heavenly  repose.  The 
Pharaoh  Rameses  III.  (b.C.  1000)  is  shown  with  hi-> 
twenty-three  sons  each  carrying  a  semi-circular  fan 
painted  in  bright  colours.  Greek  vases  also  show- 
women  holding  fans,  which  were  consecrated  to 
Venus;  and  patrician  ladies  in  ancient  Rome  never 
went  out  without  a  fan-bearer,  with  a  long-handled 
fan,  but  during  the  palmy  days  of  Rome  a  smaller 
kind  of  fan,  of  scented  wood  or  ivory,  began  to 
come  into  fashion. 

ENGLISH    FANS. 

When  fans  were  first  introduced  to  England  is  not 
known,  but  the  earliest  recorded  mention  of  one  is  in 
the  inventory  of  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward   II. 
—  a    French    princess.      Shakespeare    refers     several 
times  to   fans ;  and  in  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart 
England  men  used  them.     Gentlemen  of  those  days 
sometimes  carried   "  prodigious    fans,"   with   handles 
half  a  yard  long,  which  served  the  purpose   at   times 
of  administering    chastisement    to    their    daught 
Queen  Elizabeth  always  had  a  fan.     English  fans   of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  many  of  them  having  been  topical, 
printed    on    paper.     Numbers   of  these    have    been 
preserved  till  now,  and   seem  to  be  not  very  costly 
to  procure.     The   most  highly  priced  fans  seem  to 
have   come    from    France,  though    the  London  fan- 
maker  did  his  best  to  outdo  his  foreign  rival.     When 
"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  appeared  its  chief  events  were 
represented    on    fans.      Some    English    fans     even 
recorded  such  events  as  the  Excise   Bill  agitation,  or 
the  separation  of  England  and  America. 

Pod  Lore  (Boston)  contains  a  well-written  apprecia- 
tion of  Francis  Thompson's  work,  with  one  or  two 
beautiful  selections  from  his  poems.  A  paper  upon 
"  Robert  Herrick  "  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  author  of  "The  Nightpiece  to  Julia,"  hut  is  a 
translation  of  a  Danish  article  by  Harald  N 
originally  written  for  the  leading   Danish  in 

Copenhagen,   and   dealing   with   the  work  of  Ro 
Herrick,  the  American  novelist,  who  is 
yet  much  known  in   England.     "  The  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Citizen"  is  considered  by  his   Danish  critic 
to  be  his  masterpiece. 


THE   ORIGINS   OF   GREEK   CULTURE. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  introduces  the  general  reader 
in  the  Fortnightly   .  lificance  of  some 

nt    arc  ical    discoveries.       The    so-called 

miracle  of  Hellenism,  the  apparently   sudden  emer- 
gence   of  a    splendid    cultur  st    full-grown    in 
:,    an  I   Ionian  <  '••    •<  1    in  the  eighth  century, 
ling  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  evolu- 
tion   from    prior    civilisations.  is    the    pre- 
historic   culture  of    th<     /Egean,    not   known   till   a 
■  ration    ago,  and  now   known   as    Minoan,    from 
.  \cavations   in    Crete.       Austrian    and    Russian 
ly   increased  our  kn<,  of 
the  very  remarkable  culture  which  apparently  o: 
nated   in    the    Danube  basin    in   neolithic   times   ai 
spread  over  south-easternmost  Europe.   Th 
products  of  the  Danubian  civilisation  fall  no  lai 
time  than  those  of  the  .1  a  an.     Granting  that 
culture  was  quite  adequate  to  cren                   sm,  he 
asks:   Is   it   impossible    that    the  fusion    of  ti 
could  have  been  sufficient  1                 I           and  other 
considerations  lead  to  the  contention  that  the 
terranean  area   taught   culture    to                           .an 
vice  vet 

Mr   Arthur  Evans,  in  his  "  Scrip;  >rtly 

to  be  published,  will  state  his  belief  that  tl  -  itic 
alphabets  are  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  Cretan 
original,  and   that   much  of  the  ear  1    Phil: 

and    Phoenicia    is  derived    from  an.      N 

more.     "  Archaeologies  are  even  beginning 
that     1  _ .-an    influ  and    models    penetral 

Mesopotamia,  to  inspire   both   the  Assyrian  and   I 
Chaldaean  art  of  the  opening  of  th  nnium 

B.C."     The  Phoenician  will  n  rather  the  ■    n 

without  independent  art 

transmitted  the  art  and  culture  of  others.  Then 
there  is    the  thin:  ilisation,  the    Hitt 

Syro-Cappado<  ian. 
follows  : — 

An  old   society  aki:.  thai    k: 

later  lonians 

till  reinforced  by  a  1  from  t 

dominant  element  o: 
numerous    mid- European    element  ;     and 
blend,  inspii  d   influences  trai 

through   th< 

ipid  and 
call< 
of  the  Phoenician  in  it  all. 

THE    seventeenth    volume    of   the    "Bibl     - 
iphique  Annut  d  in   connection   ■ 

th- 

Published  under  1  lipofM  Raven, 

with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  co-workers  repe- 
ating the  principal  countries,  the  Bibliography  forms 

the  literature  of  _ 

graph)  "  in  all  ,anci  rie^ 

alysis  s  -  ven  of  all  the 

rks  included,  and  the  items  are  carefully  class! 

then  by  country.     (Librairie 

Armand  Colin,  1  556-     I0  fr-i 
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THE   MARQUIS   DI    RUDINI. 
In  a   short    artici.-    in    the    Nouvelie  Revue  of    S 
bcr  1 5th  Ra<p. 
brilliant  si  in  tbi  [uis  di 

;ni. 

late  Marquis  had  not  the  genius  or  the-  culture 

ROT,  hut  his   loyalty   ami    nobility    ol 

in  1 1-  him  esteem  es. 

Like  <  rispi,  h  :I;an,  hut  t 

their   political    tendencies    were    diametrically 
opposed  to  one  anoth 

i  mi     1 11:1  ;    ai.i  1  \s 

In    :  rhen  hi  n    Min 

repudiated  th.-  <  rail  •;  I  • 

ni  ophil  |>'  is  supported  by    all    far-seeing 

Italians,     lh-  ha-- 1,. .  n  n  ed  for  having  renewed 

1  but  wd  |ueni  into  ■ 

him  <»u  the  subjed  a  I  the  Marquis  said  : 

"  What   would   jrou  ?    We  were  Forced    to  do  it, 

many  had  put  the  knife  under  our  ti 
man;.  Raqoeni  learnt,  would  ha  i   all  sorts 

ol  difficult]  Italy  in  connection  either  with  her 

Vatican   or   with    her    relation- 

id  Italy  not  renewed  the  Alliana  .   l 
rmany  thn  not  !•■  .   her  commercial 

ay,  and  that  would  ha>  aed  the  econoi 

is  in   Italy  in  •  the  rupture  of  It.; 

commercial  relations  with    France.      While    Rudini 

1  of  t..'   Triple  Alliance,  the  Alliai 
h  i\  ct  nothing  but  the  maintenam  i 

incompatible  with 

niship 

HI 

With  his  economii  y  he  St*  I  in  ha: 

Budg<  ' .       !  I  I    to   the   colonial 

•>n  ol   i  id   lie    thought    that    Italy  would 

do   better  to  aitti  nd  to  a  <  ounurj   ins) 

mds    whit  h   did    not 

s  from  that  Km.: 

Humbert  was  unwilling  to  sign  th 
with  .\i>\  ninia  until  the  Italian  a: 
brilliant    \  a  to  efface 

hut   Rndtl  !er- 

...1  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Africa  :. 
eriOttS    1  i.,r    Italy,  and   the   tn 

It  Rudini,  inst, -.1,1  of  Crispi,  h  i 
•  1       id,  the 
Raqueni,  would  I 
Ku<lim  made  mista  me  times      11     ■ 

Ian,  in   1898,  v.  hut  he 

1  pre  nv 

mint,  a  <  OCISpinU  \   a^.tiiW  f 

ma)    be  th 
obliterate  the  gr<  a:  which. 

Italy,  and   I  .1111   a  tnbv  mpath 

gratitude  foi  t  d  in  \'.. 

in  ihition  of  i  Latin  nations. 


THE   NEW   SPANISH    NAVY. 

1  i    Parliament  is  sanction- 
:adron. 
.   .  hould 'not  tips  he 

built  in  1  of  by  some  foi 

•  »ur  of  constructing  the  i 
includin  -  arman  .:id  propelh: 

in  t  »rth  in  detail,  and  with  con- 

fident e,  1>\    1 .    <    ibillo,  in  /.  /  /. 

ivour    the    purchase   of    the    entire 
or  of  their  chief  constituent  from  some 

the  writer),  do  so  for   two  main 
sire  to  have  the  vesse 
imn  v,  and    they  are   not  well    acquainted  with 

the  capabilities  of  their  own  .-id  dockvards. 

The  rotisir'a  tion  of  the  hull  of  the  \ 
•I    Martin    Siemens    steel,    pr 

difficulty  for  Spaniards.     Spain  produc- 

and  other  pieces  in  the  quantity  and 

quality  required  by  the  constructors.     With  regard  to 

the  propelling  machinery,  it  has  be«.n  •  ;  to  use 

the   turbine   type  in   the   thrc-  new  battleships,  which 

of  the  Dreadnought  class,  but  with  about 

10  tons  less  displacement.     For  the  largest  pi© 

should  have   to   relj  the 

Trubia  Wori   .      This  national  establishmi  uld 

in  the  production  of 
tin-  large  ; 

The    n  >uld   undoi;  1    |)e    con. 

Structed  at    1'rubia  ;  for,  although  such  I  ive  not 

:n  tin-  national    factory,  yet  the  ex] 

lined  in  the  making  of  big  guns  would  enable  our 

workmen  to  produce  these  m  ists,  which  are,  after  all, 

made  |  1  ly  on  the  same  principle. 

The  new   battleships   will  be  armed  somewhat  in 
the  style  ot  the  Dreadnought^  and  will  carry  ei{ 
thirl  5  and   twenty  smaller  ones  :   the 

of  tlu-    larger   guns  will  vary  from   fifty-five  to 
ns.     Trubi  tpable  of  such  foundry  work 

red   for  the  making  of  these  large 
:s.     The  Trubia  Works  have  two  Martm  Siemi 
fur:  ..:ii   a    nominal  capacity  of  forty  tons, 

and    •■  ity    of    fifty    tons,    and    the 

other  with  ity  of  : 

is    also    a     hydraulic    hammer    or    press    of   three 
With    two    J  q    .is   this    the 

all  th  for  the 
thirty-centimetre  guns. 

In   the    matter  ot    tin-    armour    |  he  writer   i.> 

nt   that  Spain   at   the  present    time 

i'"-1                                        aid  be  required,  but  he 

•s   that  niiards    should    insist   upon  the 

■  the  installation  ot  th.    plant      1 

1  golden  opportunity  of  making 

■  rt  with  the  consti  f  warships  within 

.  and  if  they  let  this  opportunity 

dependent  upon  foreign 

P01  man)  \  me. 
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MUSIC   AND   ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

The  Mysticism  of  Wagner. 

Edotjard  Schukf,  a  well-known  writer  on  musical 
-  topics,  contributes  to  the  mid-October  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  an  interesting  article  on  the 
mysticism  of  Richard  Wagner.  All  the  great  poets 
of  all  ages  have  been  mystics,  he  writes,  taking  the 
term  in  its  widest  and  deepest  sense.  Their  thoughts 
are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  ideas  called 
*'  mysteries  "  by  the  ancients — and  magic,  occultism, 
esoteric  doctrine,  and  theosophy  by  the  moderns. 
Wagner,  who  restored  tragedy  in  its  social  dignity 
and  religious  bearing,  was  also  an  esoteric  poet.  Not 
only  have  all  his  great  conceptions  a  deeply  mystical 
basis,  but  his  music  has  become  one  of  the  most  act;w 
occult  agents  of  the  present  day,  because  it  excels  in 
awakening  new  aspirations  and  new  psychic  percep- 
tions But  Wagner  never  had  any  direct  relations 
with  esoteric  tradition.  All  the  mystical  truths  which 
he  magnified  in  his  dramas  he  discovered  in  himself, 
and  he  expressed  them  in  his  poems  and  his  music 
contrary  to  his  own  philosophy,  which  was  rather 
materialistic  and  pessimistic.  All  his  creations  were 
inspired  by  a  living  spiritualism,  an  ardent  faith  in  the 
future  of  man  and  humanity. 

Brahms,  Schumann,  Joachim. 

The  October  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
publishes  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  between 
Brahms  and  Joachim  in  1S54.  On  April  1st  we  find 
Brahms  writing  to  his  friend   from  Uiisseldorf.     He 

says  :— 

One  day  recently  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  performed  at  a 
Cologne  concert.  I  went  with  Grimm  to  it  ;  it  was  the  Erst 
time  I  had  heard  it.  The  performance,  especially  of  the 
chorus,  is  said  to  have  been  excellent  ;  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  01  several  hearers,  for  I  have  no  opinion 
about  it. 

Next  day  we  went  to  Bonn,  and  with  Wasielewski  and 
Reimers  to  Endenich,  where  Schumann  is  at  present,  lie  is 
still  very  quiet,  and  sleeps  much,  even  in  the  daytime,  and  the 
doctor  is  glad  of  it.  He  has  some  clear  moments  and  he  tells  on 
which  mountains  he  has  been,  and  that  he  gathered  Sowers  at 
Diisseldorf.  It  is  impossible,  if  he  can  think  of  such  thil 
that  he  does  not  also  think  of  his  wife.  Hut  did  he  not  always 
keep  most  of  his  thoughts  to  himself? 

Genius  versus  Tai  i 

In  the  first  October  number  of  the  Rti'tie  de  Paris 
we  have  some  unpublished  letters  by  Georges  Bi 
Dated  187 1,  they  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  of  affairs 
in  Paris  in  that  eventful  year.  Writing  to  Madame 
Halevy,  his  mother-in-law,  he  refers  tu  the  musical 
art  : — 

Consider  (he  says)  the  great  truth  too  much  ignored  which  I 
am  about  to  submit  to  you.  In  art  (music,  painting,  and 
■specially  sculpture),  as  in  letters,  what  makes  succ  dent 

and  not  ideas.  The  public  (I  speak  of  intelligent  persons)  only 
understand  ideas  later.  .  .  .  Auber,  who  had  so  much  talent 
with  few  ideas,  was  almost  always  understood,  whereas  Bcrliox, 
who  had  genius   without   talent,  was  seldom    undi  N 

book,  however  remarkable  its  ideas  may  be,  will  be  tolerated  if 
it  is  badly  written,  whereas  a  trifle  will  rise  to  the  heavens  if 
the  style 'is  clear  and  limpid.  .  .  .  The  beautiful,  that  is  to 
say  the  union  of  ideas  and  form,  is  always  beautiful. 


Rembrandt's  Portraits  of  Himself. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Chautauquan  for  September 
and  October  is  the  Reading-Journey  in  Holland,  by 
Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards.  Other  articles  on 
subjects  relating  to  Holland  are  included  in  the 
nuiii  Professor  G  B.  Xug  writes  on  Dutch  Art, 

and  his  October  article   deals  with  Rembrandt  as  a 
portrait  and  corporation  painter.     In  reference  to  the 
portraits,  Professor  Zug  writes  : — 

1  y.  .>-.,T  rift)  self-portraits  of  the  master  which  have  come  down 
tu  u  in  the  National  Gallerj  1  for  its 

ne  and  delicate  quality.    It  da: 
himself  as  a  comparatively  >oung   man    leaning  slightly  on   a 
stone   sill.      The   rich   colour  show  _;h   a   luminous  a' 

sphere.     There  are  the  gold  and  amber   tones  with  which 
palette  was  richly  dations  of  colour  and  of  light 

shade  in  the  flesh  tints  are  rendered  with  a  1. 
and  the  drawing  of  th-  ith  Holtx 

And  if  t  ■>  more  charming  self-portrait  by  a  great  art 

there   is  at  least  another  more  profound.     In   the    half-length 
portrait  of  himself  in  Vienna   the  artist  strik- 
Reference  is  not  made  merely  to  the  broader   way  of  pain:, 
the  fusing  of  o>li>ur-  in  thi^  Vienna   head,  but  to  the  ; 

al    interpretation    of    the    man.     This    head    sh< 
Rembrandt   who  has  been   buffeted    by  fortune  but  who  ictains 
his  indomitable  will. 

A  Great  Humouris 
Mr.    Walter  Emanuel,    writing    in    the    Pall 
Magazine  of  October,  says  that  art  in  any  form  I 
always  fascinated  him,  and  that  he  is  an  incorrigible 
collector.     His    favourite  collection  is  of  black-and- 
white  drawings  by  such  modern    masters  as  Aut 

1  May,  Linley  Sambourne,  and  a  host 
of  other  equally  well-known  artists,  and  his  favourites 
among  his  collection  are  some  drawings  by  Charles 
Kcene,  absolutely  different  from  his  Punch  work. 
Wherein  lies  the  excellence  of  these  drawing 
Surely,  says  Mr.  Emanuel,  it  is  in  their  a 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity.  Keene  had  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  accuracy,  and,  thanks  to  his 
habit  of  drawing  direct  from  Nature,  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  range.  He  was  also  as  clever  with  the 
lung-needle  as  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  and  he  pro- 
duced some  charming  water-colour  drawings. 
was  a  great  humourist  who  never  made  a  joke.  At 
the  Punch  table  he  was  rarely  known  to  make  a  sug- 
tion.  The  jokes  he  illustrated  were  not  his  own, 
but  he  added  immensely  to  the  humour  of  the  jokes. 

Mk.    Benjamin    Fan    Mills    publishes    in    Los 
.\i:_  eery   month  an  admirable   little   magazine 

called  Fellowship,  which  1  dollar  a  year.      It  is 

an  organ  of  "  the  greater  fellowship  which  claims  to 
have  manifested  practically  all  the  virtues  and  few  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present-day  religious  organisa- 
tions." It  expresses  what  Marcus  Aurelius  called 
"  Religion  without  superstition."  The  October 
number   contains   an   account   of   the    Co-opera: 

mmonwealth  of  Leclaire,  which  is  only  an  hour 
away  from  St.  Louis.  There  is  another  paper  on 
Twentieth  Century  China,  by  the  editor  of  the 
( Chinese  daily  paper  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
cock chants  the  praises  of  the  Bahai  religion. 
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THE   CULT   OF   GOOD   MOTHERHOOD 

I    •    • 

I      • 

writer    in   the    / 

quoting   Mrs.    Lynn    Lin!  imark    I 

many  motl 

the  I'irth  of  the  child,  and  I 

other  worn*  n  to  do  for  in 

I  C 

that   : 
tlioir 

r 

the  tcnrlcnci- 

uni"n  l»  '  lid. 

|-      •  with    many   « 

especially  in  \\ « ■  11  •  yro 

ing  forth."     If  I 
tat  for  pay  th  ild,  but  tl 

minimum  of  moth  a  function  that 

. 

neral,  however,  is  th<  •  inception  that  to  motl 

in  all  good  faith  assumed  that  Miss  Tayl 
i  for  better  mothen  merely  meant  that   women 
ought  to  1"'  more  prolific  pi  of  human  st<->«k. 

upply  a   better   illustration   of 

need  t  recall  the  vanishing  id*  al 

of  motherhood  to  the  attention  ot  womankind. 
To  tht  Editor  of  tht  "  RtVUW  of  J  I 

tr  Mr.  S                     Id  be  bo  glad  if  you  could 

■  little            '  hvely)  the 

h  to 

to   mj  i<-r- 

The  kind  an  have  come 

from  all  parts  of  th<-  con  Only 

ident  i  by 

showing  me  l  rely  misunder- 

•id    what    I    thou  plain 

h. 

1   h.   ■ 
of  motherhood    t 

lardian. 
i  pitiful  ill  childi 

whose  father  and  motbei 
i  months1  hard  labour  for 

had  lost  his  Bight 

■ 

... 

in     wl 
t    it    h 
:,t.     Drink 

in   the    in. urn  \ 

do. 

had  bi 


life,  and   wh  »  died   mad.     She  had  had   thirteen 

to  my  con  -  about 

u\  by  theorisii 

ffering, 
of  children  doom 

(at  the  expense  of  r. 

children,  and 

all     their     natural     motherlov     bui 
•    ill-fed,     wretch 
drir  I    I   am   not  blind 

our   hotter 
that  point   inevitably  I 

interpi  put  on  my 

■  Is,  but  I  d  '  •     '  them. 

In    the    /    ■ 

•  for  children.     Thi 

a  fit  .  but  m< 

.  balf-wi 
and  We  can't  m  k 

l>v  legislati  in       1  mould  i 

imary  n  illy, 

it  i -    Si        r     1  \YLOR. 


HOW   TO   DEAL   WITH   TRAMPS   AND   VAGRANTS. 

suhje<  t  wl,  The  old 

method  was  to  hai  "Harrison  tells  us  that 

during  the  i  ry  VIII.  the  number  ol 

■s,   petty    and 
hanged  was  72,000." 

even  then  they  increased  and  multiplied.     c:  In 
neral   search   was  ordered   t 
km.  .000  vagrants  and   I 

ful  men,'  wm.  arrested." 

Hut  we  have  to  deal   with  mucl  numbers 

■  :  — 
If  \  ant  the  casuals  ami   tho^   in   pt 

ondef  thi  till  haw  •  army  of 

from  60,000  ■  f  >>f  whom    at    leas!    ar>- 

beggars  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  tirely  at 

le  to  all  cla 
r  ;  at  £3,000,0  llv. 

<   I    ;•     ' 

Committee  that  recently  rep  and 

1    that    the    system 

it   attracts    va 

of  danger  to  the  community 
in    :  .    rhe  vagrant   who  is  . 

• .  rai 

What,  then,  should    1,  ?     Th  has 

olony, 

tin 

While 

■   ;  <>oo. 
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THE   PROCESSION   OF   HEALING   AT   LOURDES. 
How  the  Officiating  Priesi    Feei 

H.  H.  Bashford  gives  a  very  beautiful  descrip- 
tion in  Com/till  of  a  jubilee  day  at  Lourdes.  Perhaps 
most  interesting  is  the  glimpse  given  of  the  sensation 
of  the  chief  officiating  priest.  The  picture  is  given 
of  the  long  procession  from  the  (irotto.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  procession  came  the  canopy,  borne  by 
four  bearers,  beneath  which  walked  the  officiating 
priest — an  English  Bishop,  as  it  chanced— hearing  the 
golden  sun-shaped  monstrance  with  its  sacred  burden: — 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  great  hour  of  the  Blessingof  tin- 
Sick  has  begun.  The  fervour  becomes  intense;  and  as  the 
bishop,  in  his  heavy  robes,  moves  slowly  from  patient  to  patient, 
the  crowd  in  his  immi  ighbourhood  fall  upon  their  kn 

the  others  in  one  voice,  if  with  many  tongues,  calling  out  a<  i 
the   wide  spaces   their   age-old   cries  "tor   mercy:  eur, 

Seigneur,  ayez  pitie  de  moi  !"      "  Lord,  save  us  or  we  perish  !  " 
"  Mein   Herr  und  mein  Gott  !  "     The  hot  sun  pours  down  upon 
us.     There  is  no  shade.     The  great   arena    is  a  white   glan 
reflected   light.       An  I    to   the    bishop,    swathed     in    vestments. 
stooping  continually  to  each  succeeding  sufferer,  the  centre,  if 
only    vicariously,    of   this    great    tide    of  adoration,   our    sym- 
pathy   goes    out.       For    fully  an     hour,     perhaps    for    Ion 
his  slow  journey  must   proceed.     None  can   be   left  out.      He 
must    neither    slacken    nor    be    weary.      As    he    draws    near  at 
length,   and    we    too   bend    at    his    approach,   we    can    see    the 
perspiration    standing    out  in   beads   upon    his   forehead.      I 
crowd  about  us  thrills  to  the  approaching  wave  of  ecstasy, 
for  him  it  has   been  the  wave's  crest  all    the  way  along.      An'! 
yet  it  is  just  this,  as  he  tells  us  afterwards,  that  robs  him  of  any 
thought  of  bodily  fatigue.       He  is   borne   upwards  upon   it   as 
upon  n  sea  of  visible  and  passionate  belief.      And  he  himself  is 
supported    by   the    very    i  n    of  all    these  ten  thousand 

worshippers,  that  it  has  been  his  high  privilege  to  aroi 
Afterwards,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hotel,  he  may  encounter  the 
inevitable  weariness  of  reaction,  but  out  here  his  mission  holds 
him  tireless.  So,  finally,  and  to  an  ever-deepening  note  of 
almost  agonised  entreaty,  he  completes  the  long  round,  moves 
up  towards  the  platform  at  the  top,  takes  his  stand  before  the 
assembled  body  of  men  and  priests,  and  pronounces  above  the 
whole  kneeling  concourse  the  words  of  his  last  benediction.  An 
immediate  stillness  falls  over  us,  prolongs  itself  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  from  a  far  corner  there  comes  a  sudden  old  cry.  The 
multitude  of  faces  swings  round  like  a  leaf  to  the  wind.  A 
meek-faced  little  woman,  who  has  been  bed-ridden  for  four- 
teen years,  rises  up  from  her  invalid  chair,  totters  a  f< 
into  the  open  space.     Behold,  she  is  a  mt'ra, 

A  Whole  Literature. 

Jeanne   de    Flandreysy  has  an    interesting    article 
on  Lourdes  in  French  Literature  in  the  mid-Septi 
ber  part  of  the  NouveUe  Revue.     Only  fifty  years 
Lourdes,  she  writes,  was  still  a  quiet  little  |  lace,  but 
then  "the  miraculous  period"  arrived,  and  the  C 
of  the    Virgin,    with    its    basilica    and    (hap 
pilgrims,  chants,  and  sounds  of  bells,  its  magnificent 
esplanade,   hotels,    and    shops,    and    its    traraw 
quickly  passed  from    obscurity   to  celebrity. 
year  new  books  appear  in  criticism  or  in  praise  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  whole   literature   on   the  subject   lias 
already    arisen.      The    writer    makes  the   jubi 
Lourdes  the  occasion   for   passing    in    review 
part  of  this  curious   and  varied   literature,  beginning 
with  M.  Estrade's  little  book  on  the  Apparitions,  and 
ending  with  Zola's  "Lourdes."   Huysmans's  "  Foules 
de  Lourdes,"  and  several  books  by  religious  write 


ROUSSEAU'S   LAST   YEARS. 
\'i  w    I.I  i  1  l.i 

Philippi  Godei  contributes  to  the  Rex  Deux 

Mondi  ber  ist  and  15th  a  collection  of  forty- 

eight   hitherto  unpublished   letters  by   Jean    I 
Rousseau. 

Three  of  these  letters  are  addressed   to  Madame 
Boy  de  la  Tour,   well    known    for   the    hospitality  she 
red    to     R  1    after    the    condemnation    of 

"  Emile."  The  rest,  with  1 

to    her     daughter,     Madame     Madeleine    di      I 
whom    Rousseau    sometii  lis    "  Madelon 

sometimes  "cousin."   Dated  from  Wootton,  >in, 

or  Monquin,  etc.,  they  were  written  during  tl 
twi  Ive  years  of  his  life,  when  their  author  had  1 
a   prey  to   a   veritable   delirium.  \    nothil 

persecution  on  every  hand.      But,  adds   M. 
is   interesting  to   note  that   even   in    tl 
phases  of  the  malady  the  relatioi  eau 

and     Madame    Boy    de    la    Tour  and    her 
remained  perfectly  cordial  :  and  to  I  main- 

tained with  them  a  tone  of  absolute  com 

"  MY    WIl  1 

At    the   end    of   August,    176S,    he    writes    from 
Bourgoin   to   Madame  de   I. —  rt  of  w 
his  "marriage  with  hi-  • — 

I    I  a   that  tv. 

e  cf  the  Prim  me  my  « 

I  nc\er  p.  rformed  .my  duly  v>ith  a  betl 
given  her  the  least  hoi  h  a  thin 

re,  -lie  had  no  idea  of  what  I  inter: 
the  consolati  I 

chosen  as  witi  ment  bu 

moment  it  was  contracted.     I  owed  nothin  I  an 

attachment  of  twenty-five 

my  esteem  of  her,  and  she  was  d(  tern  all 

the  unhappines-  prepared  foi 
me  .  .  .   For  hiving   become  indissoluble  our   ni 
1  hanged  in  it-   nature   and   ha 
fraternal  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  thii 

TH1 

The   succeeding   1  ill  contain  from 

"mywife."    In  th-  from  Paris, in Novem 

-  3.  he  writes  in  I 

What  !  lin  this  pen-ion  from  the  Kin^  I  I   ! 

•  I      1  thought  there  u 
Whi  11  bavii 

amends  1  1  1 

that  I  should  be  informed 
my  1  know,  and  I  I 

Tm  litorshij 

that  of  Miss  Mora  Rhckmann —  \i 
A  new  volume,  and   il  almost    a   r 

ins  with  tin    \  r  numl 

doubt  that  it  is  I  upon  the  old 

1      lions,  but  r.  upy 

to  I 
photography  in  winter.      Dr.  Kmil  Reich  di- 

.  girl  <v  r  with  admira- 

tion, and  thei  Russia, 

with,  oi  .  plenty  of  fiction,  and  in  the  fiction  there 

is  plenty  of  love,  which  •  it  should  be. 


«M 
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M IF  I   Wl 
The  Giff*  A'cr/r/i  gives  the  of  a  number  of 

famous  women  on   what  they  would  do   if  tin 
girls  again.     Nearly  all  answered  that  they  would  live 
over  again  th  "f  girlhood,  with 

thing  added  of  in;  ■  ofwork  which  al 

they    had    not    hut   which    they    would    not   now  part 

from.      <  )n<-    i  ;  -t i* >n  is  M  | 

pen-name   is    Helen    Mathers,   and  whose  "  Comin' 
Thro'  the  Rye"  made  a  mark  at  once  : — 

■■■  a   |^irl   again    I    would   shun   ambition,  hurl    my 
inkpot    into   the  in  that  '  ■; 

purple   fof  .unc. 

dod   man,    to   hive   hall'-a-dozen  children, 
and    pOMCM  in    t.)   keep   mc  out  of  a   lunatic 

im— that  is  the  lit 

*  ♦  * 

INSIDE   A  -i  inf. 

In  the  Cor nhill  Mr.  11.  W.   I.ucv  tells  how  he  had 
in  Submarine  As.     He  says: — 

Thcr-    |  :hin£  unusual  in  the  atmosphere,  fresh  air  being 

n    chart  t    fbf    twelve    boon. 

\    r  was  there  anything  disturbing  in  the  motion  of  the  1 

the  landsman  was  not  coosdons  of  anj 

movement  when  ..-.lvcii  tod  earth. 

N'or   iliil   he   know   b  .;.^'  tinder  water,  confounding 

the  cod,    hampering    the   haddock   and    other   sprinters    of    the 

The  only 
feeling  appr  unautnio  born  of    the  silence   that 

prevailed,   1  •:  i  ben   1>>  whimpered  command    ' 

the  first  lieutenant  in  the  conning  t  iwer,  rej    ated  byth< 
nt  belon .  •  by  hoarse  "  r\yt 

ng  full   length  on   the   il>  >■  -r   in  charge  of  the 
.   thai  had  to  I*;  adjusted. 

*  *  * 

HOW   Q  III.  <»t  I wiiiih  HIS  PRIME  MINISTER. 

[anuary  19th,  2805,  Dr.  Manna  shop 

rich,  was  giving  a  dinnerparty  in  his   Win  . 
deanery,  when  his  Outlet  informed  him   that   a   genl 
man   wished    particularly   to   see    him,  but    would   not 
•    his    nam.-       "  \\  .11,    I    <  an't   COOM    now    in 

middle  of  dinner,"  said  the   Bishop,     M  Beg  pardon, 

my  lord,  but  the  gentleman 

and  th<-  butler 

that  th  impany  and  went 

out    The  gentleman  who  would  denied  proved 

to  be  K  1 1 1  -       How  d'ye  do,  my  lor.; 

to  tell  you  that  j  hop 

of  Canter  \r.  bins'  rl.ury. 

in   token   ol  "  \ll    right,"    said    His 

"\ou\.     got   .1    party     see   all   their   I 
here.      Go  DEI  k  I  ,t  '  " 

ct  morning   Pitt  appeared  at  v. 

inform  IL>  M  I  \r.  ':.';  shop  M  :,cd 
the  day  before,  ai  amend  I  Lin- 
coln, l>r.  Pretyman,  for  the  vacant  primacy.  u\ 
sorry  ;  vei  "  but  I 
offered  it  to  the  Bishop  and  he 
I.       <  '  in't   break    my    word."      Pitt    1 


ry  :  but  the  deed  was  done,  as  the  King  meant  it 
I  so  I>r.  Manners-Sutton  became  Arch- 
try,  and  held  the  great    office   for 
ty-thr.  ,n.  M  \.  I  k)N  M>H, 

's  Journal. 

*  *        * 

IN    PRESIDENCY    AND    LITERATURE. 

to  be  President  of  the  b- 

Stat  fterwards  you  have  a  book  to  publish.    The 

figui  ^10,000   is  now  met  as  the    price 

which  Mr    .  is  to  get  for  the  chronicle  of 

ie   shooting   in  West   Africa.      It  is 

died  that  General  Cram's  widow  n  1  about 

00,000  in  royalties  from   her  husbands  personal 

memoirs.     Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  allowed  to  live 

to  write  his  memories,  and  he  might  never  have  cared 

to  undertake  the  task.     The  many-volumed  biography 

on   him,  however,  of  which   Colonel  John   Hay  was 

part   author,  had  an   enormous    sale  and  must  have 

brought  in  a  large  revenue. — Bock  Mont/:. 

*  *         * 

THE     i  A    KEI  :  N. 

"  My    interest    is    hardly   less   deep   in  England's 

history  than  in  Israel's.      I  love  its   ;  .1   bel ; 

in  their  future.      I  tremblingly  hope,  but  really  hope, 

that  in  a  special  s         God  has  a  great  work  for  this 

pie  to  do  in  the  world  in  bringing  in  His  kingdom 

When  I  remember  how  He  has  brought  us   from  the 

dim  confused  conflicts  of  Saxon  days,  the  men  He 

has  given  un,  our  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  Wyclifand 

Shakespeare,  and  Milton  and  Cromwell,  and  Wesley 

and  Whitefield,  and  Carey  and  Livingstone  and  Pitt, 

Bunyan    and    burke,    Wilberforce    ami    Shaftesbury. 

rlyle   and    Kuskin.    Tennyson   and    browning,  and 

line   of  apostolic   missionaries.  I    feel   that 

ght  to  have  psalms  like  those  of  Israel  telling 

of  I  goodness,  with  a   refrain.  'Lor  His  mere) 

lureth  for  ever.'      I  want  psalms  like  the  105th  and 

106th  to  tell  of  our  battles  and  marches,  and  deliver- 

tld  on  land,  and  I  want  an   eleventh  of 

H<  I  of  the  great  company  of  preach 

tors,  missionaries  and  who  have  found 

faith  th  of  things  hoped  for,  and  th<     • 

fEN  ill  the 

*  *         * 

1  UK    <>M\    CREATURES    IHAT  WASH    TOE      LEAN  LIN 

rform    the    m  reful   toilets  of 

any  creatures,  :m<\,  curiously  enough,  they  carry  on 

r    own    dainty    little    persons    "aids    to    beau: 
whi  Of  us  would  susjiect  them  of  pos 

ta    and    vaseline,   fuller's  earth  and  pearl- 

r.  brilliantine  and  pomatum— all  of  these  are 

m  dailj  the  birds,  though  few  enjoy  all 

them  at  on  e.      True,  mud  serves  for  cold  cream 

and   vaseline,  and,  mostly,  common  dust   for  pearl- 
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powder  and  fuller's  earth ;  but  the  brilliantine  is 
actually  carried  by  the  birds  that  use  it  in  a  small 
and  handy  reservoir  on  the*  upper  surface  of  the  tail. 
-From   "  Toilet    Secrets   of   Birds   and    Beasts,''  in 


Cassel/'s  Magazine. 

o 


THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Professor  F.   Max 
Miiller,  in  1883,  quoted  in  Fellowships  he  says  : — 

The  true  religion  of  the  future  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  past— the  true  religion  of  Humanity,  that  which, 
in  the  struggle  of  history,  remained  as  the  indestructible  portion 
of  all  the  so-called  false  religions  of  mankind.  There  nevei  was 
a  false  God,  nor  was  there  ever  really  a  false  religion,  unless  you 
call  a  child  a  false  man.  All  religions,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
had  the  same  purpose  ;  all  were  links  in  a  chain  which  connects 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  which  is  held,  and  always  was  held,  by 
one  and  the  same  hand.  All  here  on  earth  tends  towards  right, 
and  truth,  and  perfection  ;  nothing  here  on  earth  can  ever  be 
cjuite  right,  quite  true,  quite  perfect,  not  even  Christianity — or 
what  is  now  called  Christianity,  so  long  as  it  excludes  all  othci 
religions,  instead  of  loving  and  embracing  what  is  good  in  each. 
Nothing  to  my  mind  can  be  sadder  than  reading  the  sacred 
books  of  mankind — and  yet  nothing  more  encouraging.  They 
are  all  full  of  rubbish  ;  but  among  that  rubbish  there  are  old 
stones  which  the  builders  of  the  true  Temple  of  Humanity  will 
not  reject — must  not  reject,  if  their  Temple  is  to  hold  all  who 
worship  God  in  spirit,  in  truth,  and  in  life. 


"the  greatest  nation  in  the  world." 
Llewellyn  Williams,  in  the  Sunday  Strand,  quotes 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  Marshal  Oyama's  release  of 
a  Scotchman,  otherwise  in  peril  of  being  shot  for  a 
spy.  Being  asked  why  :  "  Because/'  said  the  Mar- 
shal, "  you  belong  to  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
— the  nation  which  has  produced  two  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  has  ever  known — Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Dr.  Westwater."  To  the  question,  Who  is  Dr.  West- 
water  ?  Mr.  Williams  gives  reply  :  Dr.  A.  Macdonald 
Westwater  is  known  as  the  saviour  of  Liaoyang. 
During  his  twenty-seven  years  in  Manchuria  he  has 
rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  natives, 
and  during  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  Boxers'  Rising, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  concerned.  In  the  Boxer  rising  his  home 
and  hospital  were  burned,  and  he  was  driven  from  the 
city.  Returning  with  the  Russian  troops,  he  went 
alone  into  the  city  to  reassure  the  natives,  to  prevent 
opposition  that  would  have  meant  fatal  reprisals,  and 
so  saved  the  city  : — 

A  hundred  years  of  preaching 
Could  not  proclaim  the  ci 

Of  love  and  power  and  pity- 
So  much  as  that  one  deed. 


RUSKIN'S    SOCIAL    TEACH  I  NG. 

It  seems  curious  that  while  Ruskin  was  accepted  as 
a  guide,  critic,  and  philosopher  in  the  region  of  art 
in  his  lifetime,  he  was  denounced  and  abused  as  a 
social  and  political  economist,  whereas  nowadays  his 
influence  as  an  art  critic  has  declined,  while  his  eco- 


nomic and  social  teaching  is  a  powerful  influence.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Ruskin  himself  considered 
this  part  of  his  work  the  most  valuable  and  enduring 
when  it  was  laughed  at  by  orthodox  economists  .  .  . 
1  have  come  to  value  his  teaching  less  for  its  critical 
and  artistic  bearing  and  more  for  its  social  and 
economic  significance. — Walter  Crane,  in  Bookman 
tor  October. 

*  *         * 

NOVEL-DRAM  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Book  Monthly  notes  in  his 
1  I  tober  number  that  the  English  novelist  is  gradually 
annexing  the  stage.  Scott,  he  writes,  was  really  the 
first  to  make  the  road  on  which  the  novelist-dramatist 
has  come  along  so  thrivingly.  Now  the  association 
between  novel-writing  and  play-writing  is  becoming 
so  intimate  that  the  two  crafts  are  almost  growing 
into  a  single  one.  A  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  our 
women  novelists,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  get 
fewer  novel-dramas  put  on  the  stage  than  the  men 
novelists.  Is  this  because  women  have  less  of  the 
large  dramatic  sense,  the  power  to  paint  with  a  big 
brush,  and,  perhaps,  less  sense  of  humour  ?  Oi 
they  content,  so  far,  with  their  pride  of  place  and 
circulation  as  novelists? 

*  *         * 

DOES    INTOLERAK  1   ? 

It  is  extraordinary  what  losses  the  Roman  Church 
has  incurred  by  her  indulgence  in  the  dogma-making 
instinct.  Was  a  disagreement  about  the  calculating 
of  that  most  inconveniently  migratory  festival,  Easter, 
worth  the  bisection  and  permanent  weakening  of 
Christendom  ?  Was  the  defining  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  worth  the  loss  of  Africa  and  Asia  to 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  destruction  of  the  best  of 
the  Northerners,  the  Arian  Goths  ?  The  world  in  all 
probability  would  long  ago  have  been  Christian,  the 
Roman  Church  would  have  been  truly  "  Catholic," 
but  for  the  disastrous  practice  of  defining  dogmas, 
and  the  intolerance  of  which  this  was  the  cause  and 
the  effect. — Mr.  Schiller,  in  the  Hibi  >naliox 

October. 

*  *        * 

I  !li-    TRIUMPH  I!  N. 

Successful  women  were  not  always  of  irreproach- 
able beauty  or  modelling.  Thus,  the  Princess  d'Evoli 
of  Louis  XV.'s   time  was    on  the   slit  of  Mon- 

tespan's  mouth  reached  her  ear>.  Mine,  de  Maintenon 
was  thin,  meagre,  yellowish,  l.a  Valiiere  lauv  . 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees  one-armed,   '  le  Boleyn  s 

fingered. — Hindustan  . 

*         *         * 
l  HE   JOYS   OF    A    CARD!  N    CITY. 

1  ■  claire,  the  Garden  City  near  St.  Louis,  must  be  a 
paradise.  "  From  my  front  porch  I  can  hear  twenty- 
pianos,  all  of  them  either  in  my  own  block  or  the 
blocks  facing  it.  -  teen  of  these  are  owned  by 
ordinary  wage-earners." — Fellowship. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  November  number  has  a  wide  ran:-  of  con- 
tents, dealing  with  topics  of  East  an  1  West,  literary, 

academic,  scientific,  and  military. 

DICKENS    A     rRAGIC    1'  IET. 

Mr.  George  Barlow  discusses  the  genius  of  Dickens, 
and  asks  if  he  is  not  at  heart  a  tragic  poet,  more  akin 
to  Ford  and  Webster  than  to  other  English  novelists. 
Most  characteristic  of  him  is  not  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  humour,  but  his  understanding  of  the  inl 
agonies  of  life.  Yet  .Mr.  barlow  grants  that  Dickens 
was  not  in  his  element  in  dealing  with  the  deeper  and 
more  tragic  passions  of  women,  failed  to  port 
physical  passion,  and  of  all  great  English  writers  was 
least  endowed  with  the  faculty  for  perceiving  and 
analysing  womanly  beauty.  Mr.  barlow  closes  as 
gestive  study  by  insisting  on  the  intense  conviction 
with  which  Dickens  always  held  to  a  sane,  reverent 
interpretation  of  the  great  Christian  doctrines.  He 
.shares  with  Shakespeare  the  immortality,  not  only 
of  great  English  genius,  but  of  genius  invincibly 
Christian. 

CANOX    BARNETT    OX    POOR    LAW    REFORM. 

The  present  Poor  Law  being  universally  con- 
demned, Canon  Barnett  lays  down  principles  ol 
reform.  He  grants  the  permanent  validity  of  the 
principle  of  1834  "  that  the  position  of  the  person 
relieved  should  be  less  attractive  than  that  of  the 
workman/'  There  is  now  needed  the  supplementary 
principle  that  relief  must  develop  self-respect,  which, 
more  than  a  strong  bodv,  is  man's  best  asset.  The 
Canon  therefore  demands  the  abolition  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  the  inclusion  of  economic  health  under 
the  control  of  the  same  municipal  body  as  is 
responsible  for  the  physical  health  and  education  of 
the  community.  Similarly,  the  County  Council 
should  extend  its  operations  to  all  that  are  sick, 
be  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  child- 
whether  wards  of  the  State  or  not.  It  should  also 
establish  labour  bureaux,  prevent  child  labour,  and 
provide  training  for  the  present  unemployed.  II 
hopes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law  itself,  and  the 
treatment  of  men  as  citizens,  not  as  paupers. 

AIRSHIPS    AND    WAR. 

Colonel   Maude  discusses  the  value  of  airship-   in 
war,   and   points  out   that   the  airship  can   never  be 
relied  on  in  foggy  or  rainy  weather,  or  snow,  .in  i 
make  no  forward  progress  the  moment  the  veloeit 
the   wind  exceeds   the   power  of  its  propeller--.      He 
siiificests     the     general    staff    should    work    out 
probable  effect  of  varying  atmospheric  conditions  in 
several  conjectural  campaigns.     He  looks  forward  to 
the  early  appearance  of  a  fresh  source  of  power  which 
would  supply  in  a  very  small  compass   pow 
to   enable  a  flying   machine   to  lift    somethin 
siderably    in    excess    of    its     own     weight.      In 
mean'lme  he  thinks  that  dirigible  airships  might 


tesl  litis  of  India  and  in  South  Afri 

auxiliaries  to  the  poli< 

. 
Mr.    Van  Wyck   Brooks  treats   of   I  ition   of 

Harvard  t'>  American  lil  I    its 

training  '.our   t"  a   robust  indi- 

vidualism,   admirable   for  men   of  mature   character, 
but  not  suited  for  those  not  strong  enough  I 
this  isibility.     In  1  >n   of   his 

and  pi  ^dividual  is  left  U 

himself.      It   is    in< >:■■   and  more    b< 

»r  all  America.        I    e  writer 
with   the   prophecy,   ''Inevitable   and    inex 
that  intellectualism  which,  in  the  coming  generation, 
will    sweep   away   the  gentle  sentiments    of   Puritan 
tradition,    and     make    of    Harvard     th 
American  Imperialism.     Year  after  year  the  H 

type    grow.-,    less    and    less    disti: 
typ.  and  more  defines  itse 

"I  HER 

Mr.     I..     1'  ils   the    storv  the 

value  of  th'  lad  Railway.     H  ind 

should   accept   the   German   invitation  to  co-< 
with  them,  and  so  place   this  trunk    I  the 

future  on  an  international  basis.      Pi 
distinguishes,  along  with  Continental  natural 

between  "that  variety  ol    Darwinism    ■•  be 

termed  Wallaceism  and  the  real   foundation  1 
winism,"   which    is    the    - 
sixty  yi  >  by  both   Darwin  and  V, 

g  contributes  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
!'s   attack  on  modern  Lamarckianu 
Both    articles    are    somewhat     restricted,     by     their 
terminology,   I  us.      Mr.    II. 

manner  and    motive   of  Dante's  intuition  of  the 
infinite,  which  was  an  axiom  of  his  art. 


London  Quarterly  R2vi 
THE  October    nun  full  of  a    living  and   pro- 

faith.      Dr.  W.  T.    i  I   .  in  his 

study  of  God  and   man   in  human   history,   that    the 
best  work   in   the  twentieth  century  will  b  by 

practical  mystics.     Mr.  \Y.  V.  Howard  hat 

the  religion   of  the   twentieth  century  will   be  01 
intype.    Mr.  E.  J.  Brailsford  asks,  ;>iritua! 

keep     pace    with     material     knowledge,     and 
declares  that   the  is   not   I  .    word  : 

is  not  dumb  that  He  should  sj>eak  no  more  "  ;   pie 
for  an  inflow  of  the  tide  of  rid  feeling  and 

from  the  surrounding  spiritual  life  of  mankil 
and  pronounces  unthinkable  the  impossibilil  >m- 

municating  with  di  irits.     In  the  coming 

man,  "the  third  Adam,"   the  "  personality  of  persons 

1    to   the   other,  and   all  as   one   by  the 
dwelling    spirit  "    will,  he   expe;  -   the  fuller 

spiritual  insight.      Dugald   M  'ii  faith 

perceb  i   in   hi  >-day.  are   many 

other  admirable  \ 
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THE   NATIONAL   REVIEW. 
Thi    November   number   n  sounds   with   strident 
clamour    for    an    enlargement    of   our   \.r.  .  as 

shall    render  German    naval   expansion  an  expen 
futility.     Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  "on  th 

[area  mat  the  command  of  the  sea  is  trembling  in 
the  balance      A  f  ku  will  show  irhether  it  is  to 

be  secured   for  the  British  Navy,  or  to  be  allowed 

1  for  a  century  into  the  hands  of  Germany.     An 
issue,    he   declares,    has   arisen    su<  h    .  fronted 

France  in  th.  between   r866  and  [870. 

anti-German  drum  is  loudly  beaten,  and  the  further 
menace  advanced  that  the  great  finaix  rho  can 

judge   the   risks    run   by  I    country  with  vy, 

will  withdraw  their  investments,  with  consequent  fall 
in  Consols.     As  an  insurance  against  naval  disast 

or  at  any  rate  commercial  difficulties,  the  requisite 
increase  of  the  Navy  is  but  a  trifling  amount. 
He   demands    forthwith   a    British    Naval    Defence 

to   fix   the   annual    programme    for    at    l< 

tout  1     the    two-keels-to-one    basis.      The 

editor  finds  his  monthly  chronique  too  narrow  an 
outlet  tor  his  patriotic  alarm.  He  contrihutes  an 
article  entitled  "A  Crisis  and  a  Moral."  The  crisis 
in    the    Near    bast    he    traces    ;o    the    machinations, 

acquiescent     if    not    originative,    of    the    German 

Emperor,  and  points  a  two-fold  moral  :  ii)iii  pay  not 
the  slightest  attention   to   any   Statement  put  forward 

on  behalf  of  the  Berlin  <  rovernment :  (a)  "  just  as  the 

British   naval    supremacy    is    a    powerful  of 

peace,  so  British  military  impotence  is  a  dangerous 
incentive  to  war." 

Mr  Lloyd  surveys  the  reform  movement  in 

Turkey,    and    urges     ;         I    iristians     in     Turkey     to 

remember  that  th  •  preponderance  of  the   Moslem 

element    in    the     Turkish    Parliament    ;s    a  rial 

•  in  the  welfare  of  Turkey  as  British  a  rw  v 

in  India  is  tO  the  welfare  of  that  Empire. 

Mr.  Mauri*  -   1  -  thai  no  one  can  for 

the   result   of;  ntial   election.      Ih    laments 

general  smirching  of  reputations  which  has  brought 

the  campaign  down  to  a  low  level.  Tin  chronil  !<  r  of 
adian  that    the     str  ust 

political  corruption  is  moi  in  the   United 

today   than   it   is   in   (  anada.      li  ties   th' 

if    the    Crand   Trunk    Pacific,    which   has   one 

summit  of  nst  two  summit  ind 

4,31  I  lanadian  l  hai  a  maximum 

\ard    of    :i    against     the    Canadian 

Pat  iti'     1  v  feet;    westward   of    -"•  feel  the 

idian    Pa<  trie     1x6^  and  mes    a     t<  tal 

lit    eastward    and    westward    of  7, coo 

imc  by  the  Canad 

Pacific. 

The    1  Ion.  Mrs.  Ivor    M. 
for  women  "  1  'hough    they   are 

with  such  domestii  m 

teaching   of  the   young,   tin  v  are    no!    :.  : tie 

the   higher   questions  which    involve  the  rel  'fa 

great  country  with  its   neighbours  and   rivals.      It 


lan's   part  to   influence  ;  it   is   man's  province  to 
judf  le,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  a 

Mr.  C  A.  Cripps  denounces  the  C  .vemment's 
educational  policy  as  one  of  reactionary  set  tarianism. 
main  purj>ose  of  which  is  to  atta<  k  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  National  Church.  It  will  fail,  he 
prophesies,  if  Churchmen  stand  firm;  it  will  succeed 
it  Churchmen  compromise. 


BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE. 
In  Blackw  ir  November  Sir  Henry  Brat 

bur)  begins  m<  mories  of  his  spare  time,  1856-1885  — 
memories  dealing  in  part  with  his  literary  work,  in 
part  with  Fronde,  Ki:  .  nd  Trollope.    "  Muse 

without    Method"  first  with   the  recently-issued 

cheap  edition  of  ( Gladstone's  Life.  The  writer  wishes 
that  "every  Radical  in  the  country  should  give  his 
nights  and  his  days  to  the  study  of  this  wry  solid 
and  instructive  biography,"  wherein  he  "  will  find  the 
mere  politician  displayed  in  his  t  colours."     It 

also  deals  caustically  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  Story." 
Another  article  deals  severely  with  Mr.  Asquith  as  a 
prince  of  opportunists  and  a  sitter  on  the  fence. 
Another  article  is  upon  "Spain  To-day,"  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  that,  though  Spain  has  pros]>cred  in 
material  things,  yet  politically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually  she  has  only  just  begun  to  alter.  Religion 
has  still  much  hold  over  the  women,  but  little  01 
the  men — which  often    means   1  je.      This  is  a 

fact  patent  to  any  observer.   Th<  rds  complain, 

protest,  and  deride  much  of  the  still  prevalent 
corruption  and  procrastination,  but  they  complain, 
protest,  and  deride  quite  idly.  Nothing  is  changed 
— not  a 

GOOD   HOUSEKEEPING. 
Tin    November  number  of  this  useful  magazine  is 
full  of  helpful  articles  and  -  »ns  for  the  hou 

wife.     "The  Iloustk  Beautiful"  is  the  title  of 

a    pertinent    arti.  le    telling   how    the    busy    wife    and 

tain  her  good  looks.     The  hints  gii 
will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  work  but  wish  to 
remain  untoilworn.   In  "  College-bred  Wives     \jcm 
tin  continues  the  discussion   wherein    college    I 
help  and  how  it  might  help  more.     The  need  of 
domestic  ideal  in  municipal  activities  is  ably 
forth  by  Rev.  IV.  Walsh,  of  Dundee.     This  number 

will    be    useful    to    those    who  are  with   their 

illustrated    article    tells   how   to  m 
llery  from   seeds;  another,  illustrated  in  colours. 
shows  how   steu,  illing   may  beautify    the    home,       A 
bit    *'(    Japan    m    candle    shades,    gardening  without 
I  od-working  tor  the  home,  are  papers  in  which 
the    su1  are    thoroughly    explained     and     made 

ax.      Tl  ial    d<  partments    deal   with    good 

happin  rj  health,  conducted   by  Rev. 

M<  <  !omb  ;  the  children  :  needlework  ;  tin 

familv(  tc     A  new  serial  by  Mr     Kings 

begins  in  this  number. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  articles  on  the  Eastern  Question,  noticed  else- 
where. It  contains  two  articles  on  notable  French- 
men— Mr.  Gribble  dealing  with  Chateaubriand's  first 
love  affair,  and  M.  Tavernier  paying  homage  to  M. 
Brunetiere.  The  first  place  in  the  number  is  given 
to  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  inaugural  address  at  the  Congress 
on  the  History  of  Religion  at  Oxford  on  "The  State 
in  its  Relation  to  Eastern  and  Western  Religions." 
Another  phase  of  the  same  subject  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  in  his  article  on  "  The  Rights  of 
the  Father "  :— 

The  proper  attitude  of  the  State  to  religions  in  this  age  is  an 
attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  towards  all  :  to  favour  none 
unduly,  and  certainly  not  to  compete  with  them  on  behalf  of 
a  new  religion  of  its  own  making. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE    IN    RHODESIA. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun  says  the  proper  watchword 
for  Rhodesia  is  population  at  any  price  : — 

Rhodesia  must  remain  under  the  Company  until,  by  ner 
internal  prosperity,  she  is  enabled  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  her,  and  then  her  own  people  can  take  over  the 
burden  of  administration.  Meanwhile  that  burden  ought  to  be 
lightened.  Northern  Rhodesia  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  merged  in  British  Central  Africa. 
The  administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  is  expensivi 
and  not  too  efficient,  should  be  simplified. 

MR.    HALDANE'S  SCHEME. 

If  it  is  wiggled  about  a  bit,  Colonel  Alsage  Pollock 
thinks  that  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme  will  do,  but  it  must 
be  suprlemented  by  compulsory  military  training  for 
all  schoolboys  : — 

I  believe  that  in  its  broad  principles  the  Haldane  Scheme  is 
entirely  sound,  and  I  further  believe  that  if  judiciously  applied 
it  will  meet  our  case;  that  is  to  say,  provide  effectually  for 
Imperial  and  Home  Defence  ami  so  render  compulsion  unneces- 
sary— except  in  schools. 

"LOST    HOMES    AND    NEW    FLATS." 

Under  this  title  Mrs.  Archibald  Hurd  pronounces 
an  anathema  upon  flats  : — 

In  proportion  as  flat  life  increases  home  life  decreases.     The 
flat-dweller  ought  not  to  keep  a  dog,  prefers  not   to   keep  a  cat, 
cannot  have  a  garden,  has  no  chance  of  keeping  house,  has 
possible  place  for  memories,  and,  most  emphatically  of  all,  has 
no   use  or   accommodation   for    babies.      Although    it    may    be 
possible   to  make  homes  without  kittens,  or  babies,  or  flowers, 
or  memories,  or  cupboards,  the   spirit   of  home  is  hard  to  woo 
and  win  without  any  of  them.      My  jeremiad  against  the  flat  .1- 
a  home  has  two  clauses  ;  first,  that  it  makes  home  life  practical  I v 
impossible,   and   is   sending   it    to  decay  through  the  diy-i 
disuse  ;  and,  >econd,  that  it  is  causing  deterioration  of  the  men 
and  women  who  inhabit  it.     The  bridge  table  is  the  substitute 
for   the  cradle.     The  home  is  an  interruption  to    the    g. 
duties  interfere  with  pleasures  and  must   be   curtailed.      Thi 
the  working  hypothesis  of  the  decadent  of  both  sex  '  What 

is  the  chief  end  of  man?"     To  which  the  shortest  cated 
makes  answer — "To  shun;  his  duties  and  be  amu 


THE   DUBLIN   REVIEW. 
,  kr  the  article  upon  "  A  Great  Burgomaster  and 
His  Work,"  the  most  generally  interesting  paper  in  the 
Dublin   Review   is   the   criticism   by   the  Rev.   R.  H. 
Benson    of    the   Pan- Anglican  Congress — the   Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Roman  Catholic  son  sitting  it) 
judgment  upon  the  gathering  over   which   his  father 
[m  sided.     The  Imperial  ideal,  says   Father  Benson, 
has  superseded  the   national   ideal   of  the   Anglica  • 
Church,  and  the  advance  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
Supranational   Faith.      In  other  words,  the  Congr 
showed  immense  breadth  and  tolerance.   There  was  n<  1 
one  word  of  serious  recrimination  or  abu  nst  the 

Catholic  Church.  Again,  there  was  no  claim  to  con 
ciliar  authority;  and  there  was  a  deeply  devotional 
spirit.  But  he  comments  adversely  on  the  absence, 
indeed,  the  disavowal,  of  doctrinal  discussions,  which 
to  a  Catholic  makes  the  hints  of  reunion  ap|x:a. 
terribly  unreal.  Also  he  thinks  Socialism  was  given 
far  too  great  prominence,  and  that  it  was  "  simply 
deplorable"  that  a  speaker  should  have  spoken, 
unrebuked,  of  Christianity  being  the  religion  of  which 
Socialism  is  the  practice. 

I.I  11  KARY    ARTICL1 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Kccles  contributes  an  article  u]>on 
Maurice  Barres,  known  in  France  as  one  of  Us  grands 
■ertis,  because,  though  long  an  unbeliever,  he  has 
returned  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  his  fathers.  Thos-^ 
who  find  Barres  a  writer  not  altogether  easy  to  ap; 
ciate  might  be  assisted  by  this  paper.  Anothf  r 
article  deals  with  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Poland's 
national  poet,  and  a  hitherto  unpublished  fragment  by 
Cardinal  Newman  is  inserted  upon  John  Keble.  To 
Francis  Thompson  is  dedicated  a  fine  memorial  poem. 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  writing  of  "  Plots  and  Persons 
in  Fiction,"  discusses  to  what  extent  the  g 
novelists  followed  the  conventional  advice  to  the 
young  writer  of  fiction  to  make  his  plot  quite  clear 
before  he  begins  to  write.  She  concludes  that, 
judging  from  the  confessions  of  Scotf,  Thackeray, 
•Hope  and  others,  they  followed  it  very  little,  if  .  t 
all.  But  they  often  did,  like  Trollope,  "  live  win 
their  characters"  till  they  really  came  to  know  them 
and  almost  believe  in  their  reality.  "  If,''  conclude  » 
the  writer,  "you  have  the  power  to  bring  human 
beings  into  life  at  all,  they  will  act  out  their  lives 
almost  independently  of  their  authors." 


The  Young  Woman  opens  with  an  interview  with 
the  Hon.  Emily  Kinnaird,  vice-president  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  The  other  chief  article  is  by  Madame 
Sarah  Grand,  upon  what  she  would  do  if  she  were  a 

millionaire. 


Tm      Woman   at  Home  contains  an   article  upon 
Americans  at  Court,  fully  illust:  »y  portraits  of 

the  best-known  Americans  recently  presented.    .The 

opening  article  is  by  Mrs.  Thy.  upon  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  bride.  Princess  Alexandra  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Glucksburg,  just  married  to  the 
Kaiser's  fourth  son.  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  the 
heroine  in  "  Prino  Fortnight,"  a  novel  by 

the  writer  of  the  very  charming  books  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  one  Elizabeth  in  her  German  garden, 
familiar  to  most  of  us. 
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THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 
Tmk    Quarterly  A  r  contains 

articles  on  Germany  and   I 

jn    Tramps    and 
\  agranl 

M  Home  < 

le   <»n    •  Re 


Mr.   R.   E.   Prothero. 
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001  halt 
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members  with  everything  they 
ranee.     It  sold  one  j 
D  12,000  sacks  of  maize,  25  tons  of  binder  twine,  and 
4.65- 

:  "  Our  farmers  seem 
inc:*  nte    with   an  ition   of  1; 

farm  >m  for  then 

ix>n   and    intelligent   combination,   1  -atisfact 

financial   n  >ur    than    they    1. 

hitherto  obtain- 

mi  ;    earl 

Mr  int   Robertson,  in  an  article   under  this 

bean  : — 

hat  he  touched  h< 
;iit  peculiar  to  himself.     At  his  best  he  left  alii 
I   an  ineffaccabh 
and 

.iy  ;  and 

than  thi  he 

r  ■       I     .  ired  and  uni' 

government  by  and/ r  the  governed, 

■  : 

ned  it  to  his  gen 

in  the  ; 

in  the  future. 

Mr.  W.  \.  Baillie-Grohman  wril  merest 

arti'  Sport,  and  Mr.  C. 

of  Court.       Major    . 
[unicipal    Trade,  urges  tb 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  results  of  munici|>al  trading. 
!  : — 

method- 
other   less    * 
and  impartial   in  .micipal 

tr.vle  \M'u!d  mat  ..then  the  hands  of  those  wh 

rocatc  the  1<  mcctinr 

■ 

Professor    Ridgeway,    writing   on    the    Origin    of 
Tni|  It  would  appear  that  the    principle 

which  Greek  tragedy  sprang  was  not  confi; 

or  the   Mediterranean,  but   i>   world-wide 
and   one  of  the  many  touches  that  make  the  whole 
Id  kin.'* 

1    anonymous   writer   who   g  is   his   South 

Afri  arable 

:he    policy    of  the  pi         t  Goto    ment    in    that 
country. 


Cornhill. 
intern  ableness  CornMiU  is   difficult   to 

Mr.  H   IV.  ith  a  number  of  vivid 

wandc: 
in    the    wil  I  hat    and    other    papers    b 

H       H  mour  Judge  Parry 

.ies  the  standard   of  "  th  not  merely 

ia   but  to   literature   and  politics,  and  has 

much  1  that   is   wise  enough,  though    under  a 

■  al    mask.     Some   curious  facts 

are  adduced  by  Mr.  Horace 

itchlnsoa      fiction    is,  as    usual,   well    repre- 
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THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 
The  Nirth  American  Review  for  October  is 
dorninantly  American    and     North    American    from 
cover   to   cover.     It    does,    however,    contain   some 
articles  of  general  interest. 

SUBSIDISED    IRISH    M.F'. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  on  London  Politics,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Redmond's  begging-box  expedition 
to  the  United  States,  says  that  the  system  by  which 
eighty  M.P.'s  are  paid  by  foreign  subscriptions  is 
indefensible  and  unnecessary.  He  calculates  that  in 
Ireland  there  are — 

a  million   convinced    Hume-Rulers.      If  each   of  them  weri 
subscribe  to  the  Party  funds  a  sum  of  25  a  tr,  an  annual 

income  of  250,000  dols.  would  be  the  "result  ;  and  this  amount 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  eighty- 
odd  Nationalist  M.P.'s  and  leave  a  handsome  margin  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propaganda.  I  repeat  that  the  Irish  people  have  the 
money.  They  spend  about  seventy  million  dollars  •  . 
on   drink  and  some  seventeen    million    dollars    evi  r  on 

tobacco,  and  there  always  appears   to   be  plenty  of  loose  1 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  horse-racing  or  of  building  a  new 
church.      Vet  they  are  so  niggardly  in  the  support  of  the  c. 
of  Nationalism  that  their  leaders  have  to  tramp  the  world, 
in  hand,  begging  for  the  means  to  carry  on  their  work. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE   ITALIAN    WOMAN-. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kennard,  in  a  very  interesting  study  of 
"  Woman  in  the  Italian  Novel,"  says: — 

For  the  Italian  rarely  studies,  or  cares  for,  the  psyche  of  his 
women.  Except  for  gallantry,  the  sexes  keep  much  apart. 
Few  men  confide  in  the  women  they  most  love  and  honour  ; 
few  consent  to  accept  advice  from  them,  and  scarcely  one  will 
willingly  grant  them  authority.  Of  that  close  communion,  that 
perfect  confidence,  which  should  begin  with  a  mother's  kis 
her  babe  new-born,  and  continue  to  son,  brother,  husband  ; 
vivifying  and  ennobling,  comforting  and  sup] 
life's  rugged  path,  even  attending  the  old  man  to  hi.  final  rest, 
'here  is  a  singular  lack  among  Italians.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  partly  responsible  for  this.  Despite  the  exaltation  of  The 
Virgin,  woman's  inferiority  and  the  debasing  nature  of  her 
influence  are  preached.  Even  noble-minded  Neera  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  passionate  Serao — that,  since  woman  is 
only  meant  to  inspire  and  feel  love,  it  is  useless  to  study  any- 
other  phase  of  her  psyche  and  superfluous  to  claim  for  her  any 
other  right  than  the  free  satisfaction  of  her  sensualism. 

WANTED  — A    CONFERENCE   ON    CHINA. 

Air.  Putnam  Weale,  in  an  article  entitled  "  What 
the  American  Fleet  could  do  for  China."  -ays  the 
visit  of  the  American  Fleet  to  Chinese  waters 
encourages  hopes 

that  the  United   States  Government  may  see  lit,  whilst  the  fl 
is  off  the  coasts  of  China,  to  circularise  the  Powers 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  practical  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  various  self-denying  ordinances  and  protestations  of  honi  si 
intentions,    which   ail    have   been    at    pains  to   make   regarding 
China — in  other  words,  that  the  work  which  should  bav< 
completed  at  the  time  of  the   making  of  the    Peace   Protocol  of 
1 90 1  be  at  once  resumed. 

To  deal  with  this  work  properly  and  exhaustively  a  * 
is  necessary  ;  and  for  such  a  congress  to  be  a  success  i; 
sary   that  it  should  set  to  work,  not  in  China,  1 11 
because  fair  treatment   for    China  is  not   possible  in  an  at 
sphere  of  international  jealousy  and  striving  commercialism,    but 
only   to  be  expected  in  an  atmosphere  of  altruism.     The  one 
place  for  the  meeting  of  such  a  congress  is  America. 

AMERICAN    APPRECIATION    OF    ESPERANTO. 

Mr.    H.    J.    Forman,  who   attended    the   Dresden 


on  behalf  of  the  North  American  Review^ 

s  that  it  was 

1    1   ■  nnan 

Empire,  which  despite  all  it-  con. 

11,  paid  close  attention  to  ress, 

looked    upon   the   Sp  nationalities   united  by  a 

found  in1  :.  so  far  as  one  could 

j  idge  from  applaud*  nda- 

Lieutenant   Bayol,  an    in-tructor  at   the 

-Cyr,  has   been   orgai  articular 

■    time,  and  has  already  publi  ind- 

Siraub,  it  iv  believed,  will  report  favourab 

'-  of  the' . 
1   ro  -.  the  medical  corps  of  the  army,  a-  well  a-  gencr. 

01  HER    ARTK  I 

r  Admiral  Luce  arraigns   the  administration   0/ 
tli<    American  Navy.      He  says: — 

■nee   and   the  ..us 

f  that  l 
like  system  is  conducive  neithi 
but  ■  It  i 

il  amount  liability,  at! 

Almost  ail  the  other  articles  deal  wit  :ions  of 

American  politics. 

THE   LONDON   MAGAZINE. 
Tin    London  contains  a  paper  on  "  How  the  Rich 
Live,"  how   to  spend  ^1,000  a  year  on  ..  r  a 

woman,  and  a  good  many  hundreds   on  dress   for  a 
man,  and  also   how   to   \  ilous  wealth  and 

little,  like  one  American  millionaire,  for 
instance,  who  was  dirty  enough  not  to  buy  more  than 
one  new  suit  of  clothes  m  forty  year--.  Another  article 
deals  with  Miss  Ethel  Irving,  and  her  impersonation 
of  "Lady  Frederii  k  "in  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's 
play  ;  while  under  the  title  of  il  Learning  to  be  an 
Emperor"  some  account  is  -  ven  of  the  German 
Crown    Prince,  who,  to  judr  this  article,  is  not 

altogether  unlike   his    father.      The   Crown    Prince  is 
>rt.  a   tine   horseman,  and  a  good  judge 
of  horses.     He  is  also  a  great  support  otball, 

and  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  Association  has 

lately  become  so   much   more    popular   in   (iermany. 
Like  his  father,  he  is    also    very    fund    of    hunt! 
■  specially     chamois-hunting    in    thi  .rian  big 

lands ;  and     he     greatly     en  at 

St.     MoritZ,      and      yachting.       In     accordance     with 
lenzollern   tradition,  i.  :rn  a  craft, 

and  chose  carpentry.  He  is  musical,  and  fond  of  the 
theatre.    More  than  once  he  has  incurred  the  paternal 

tire,  and  been  shut  up  lik;     .  boy   in  con- 

sequence.     The    most     interesting     fact    about    the 
man  Crown  Prince,  hi  that  last    year  he 

asked  for  twelve  months'  Lave  from  his  military 
duties   in  ordc  1  idy  the    management   of  home 

in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    This  Ministry 
superintends   all   mun  tnd   rural   boards,   work- 

men's   insurance   and    old-a;_  ons.   income-tax, 

and  much  besides.  The  Crown  Prince  heard  the 
reports  of  heads  of  departments  to  the  Minister, 
asked  questions  and  made  suggestions 
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THE   CHURCH   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 
The  October  Dumber  reviews  the   Lambeth  Con- 
fere,  nts  the  absence  of  commanding 
tonalities,  and  sympathises  heartily  with  its  craving 
for  ;.  uni<>n.  r.   Darwell  Stone  argues   that  the 
on  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  m  not 
it   or   imply   any   doctrines   of   the    Eucharisttc 
presence  which  either  Eastern  Christians  or  English 
irch  people  need  1              .  and  inclines  to  I 
ai  m  that  the  progress  of  unity  is   likely  to  be 
promoted  by  attention  to  rites  rather  than  to  d 

trine-.      A    paper    Oil    the    Divine    immanence   in  the 

•nent  seems  t  scovery  of 

this    principle    a    powerful    impulse    towards  unity 
on  and  I   ami  west,  world 

and  Church,     A  clever  plea  is  advanced  for  dealing 
with  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  public  element 
.land  on  the  same  lines  as  it  has  b 
It  with  in  the  Irish  University  BUL     From  another 
er  it  seems  that  seven  new  bishoprics  are  waiting 
to  be  horn.     Miss  Wordsworth's  weighty  utterances 
on  the  higher  education  of  women  and  Mr.  Turner's 
^ular   marriages    have    been  separately 
noticed. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
I'm    ■•■•  ning  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is 

•  .  elsewhere.      Of  the  other  articles  the  most 
ting   is  by   Sir   Francis    Bumand  upon  "The 

of  the  Punster."     Sir  Francis  does  not  think 

puns  will  ever   die   out      They  may    wane,  but  their 

amazing  vitality  will  always  pull   them   up  again.      It 

ood  to  see  that  he  evidently  understands  why  main 

•  pie    hate    punsters,  and  that  he  most   particularly 
detests  I  J  punster,  in  which   very   many    will 

e  with  him.  of  the  regular  punster  he  has  noth 

too  to   say,  quoting  Hook  to  bear  him  out: 

to   the    occasional    punster,    like    Dickens,    for 

nt   matter.      He  punned    rarely 

and  uiv  which  always  gi\<s  theb  ilts. 

rmen  Sylva  <  ontribub  I  noughts  about  my 

Library." 

The  Edinburgh  Review. 
( >i  the  arti(  V  a  not  noticed  separately  in  the  Edin- 

lli.ips 

most  Btriking  is  that  i  ,  a  r<  m 

abl<  Of  literary 

not  1 1"  it  for  an  English  reader  to  appi 

An.  ■■      Pa w  ■■< 

which  have  appeared  in  ^  excellent 
ill.  r  of 

>ks  upo  1  •  "i. Ion.     It  i-  to 

that   to   many  r  upon   M  I  and 

Expression "  —  ti  rmine    the   fa<  I 

any   and   incidentally    how   far   | 
compatible  with  what  Mr    Thomas  H  ills  "a 

full  •  ution  of  the  coil  oi  :her 

difficult  to  follow,  imewhat  abstrw 


THE   CANADIAN    MAGAZINE. 

The    Canadian   Magazine  contains   an    illustrated 

paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Veigh  upon  what  certainly  is  a 

very  little-known  corner  of  the  Empire— the  Magdalen 

Islands,  which   lie    in   the  very  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 

.    ninety   miles   west  of  Newfoundland,      i 
and  are  given   over  to  angry  waves  and   to  seabir 
chiefly  ts.      In  all    they   contain    some    6,ooo 

inha  mostly  fisher-folk.    A  visit  to  them  seems 

to  be  an  interesting  expedition,  and  is  most  con- 
veniently made  by  boat  from  Nova  Scotia  in  summer  ; 
but,  like  the  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands,  that  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands  is  rocky  and  dangerous. 

WIN.,    illl.    SERVANT    PROBLEM. 

Mr.  G  Greenwood   describes   the   Women's 

Domestic  tiuild  of  Canada,  established  about  three 

rs  ago  in  Montreal,  for  combating  that  scourge  of 

colonial  life  the  insufficiency  of  domestic  help.     <>irls 

received  by  the  Guild  on  arrival,  and  obtain  I 
board  and  lodging  at  its  rooms  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  and  then,  if  they  have  not  obtail 
employment,  they  are  boarded  at  the  rate  of  about 
jS,  a  day.  In  three  years  the  Guild  has  found  situa- 
tions, as  domestic  servants,  for  over  1.500  girls.  It 
has  fifteen  or  more  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, who  are  careful  not  to  encourage  the  emigration 
of  girls  unlikely  to  prove  suitable  for  Canadian  life 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Charming  black-and-white  illustrations  accompany 
the  opening  article  upon  "The  Seine,"  by  Marie  van 
Yorst.  and  that  upon  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  writer 
discovers  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in 
America.  The  article  upon  "  Coriolanus  "  is  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey's  illustrations  of 
principal  scenes  and  characters.  About  his  Volumnia 
there  may  be  various  opinions. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Furlong  describes  an  expedition  to 
Lei  Fuego.     A  photograph  appears  of  Mount 
Sarmiento,   of   his   attempted    ascent  of  which 
Martin    I  iy  has   an  account   in  another  of  this 

month's  ma  nd  another  photograph  is 

of  its  two  gieat  glaciers  coming  right  down  to  the  - 

C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine. 
Ft  th  a  picture  of  the  Santos 

Dumont  hydroplai  ort  of  aeroplane  adapted  to 

the  water,  as  it  were,     Hydroplanin  predicted, 

will  popular,  and   hydroplane  racir. 

ire  of  fresh-water  regatl  Ui    idy  there  is  a 

hydroplane  upon    tin  Ik    Broads.      It  is  mixing 

metaphors,  but  the  hydroplane  is  in  a  sense  not  only 

but  the  d  ar  of  the  wat  r,  for  in 

II  other  pl<  craft.     Th 

zine  in  general   is  not  a  illy  good  numb 

'.ing   with    the    past  crick  on, 

pike    fishing,    and    "  The    Father   of  Shooting,"    one 
il  iwker,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
St  century. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  its  illustrations,  black  and  white  and  coloured, 
and  in  its  travel  articles,  consists  the  chief  interest 
of  Scribnet's.  The  third  and  last  of  the  papers  uj 
Richard  Mansfield,  the  actor,  appears  ;  and  there  is 
a  pleasantly  written,  very  prettily  illustrated  paper  on 
Friesland  and  its  quaint  old  towns — towns  in  which, 
says  the  writer,  an  American  is  as  rare  as  is  a  brown 
cow  in  the  Frisian  meadows.  Friesland  is  a  part  of 
Holland  to  which  comparatively  few  go,  and  which  is 
in  many  ways  unlike  the  other  parts.  Another 
article  deals  with  shooting  in  Wyoming  in  the 
Shoshone  mountains. 

Tucked  away  at  the  end  is  what  to  some  may  seem 
the  most  interesting  paper  of  all — that  upon  the 
absentee  American.  The  writer,  Mary  Crawford 
Eraser,  remarks,  first,  that  a  man  should  have  very  good 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  land  of  his  forefathers, 
.and,  secondly,  that  Europe  is  flooded  with  Americans 
who  have  renounced  the  land  of  theirs,  "  for  such 
frivolous  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
account  of  them,"  and  who,  moreover,  abuse  their  own 
institutions,  saying  it  is  useless  to  try  to  improve  them, 
yet  fly  at  the  first  critic  who  dares  to  suggest  an  imper- 
fection. This  is  the  third  article  this  month,  in  a  leading 
American  review,  written,  I  believe,  by  an  American 
writer,  and  rebuking  Americans  severely  for  their  faults. 
Its  writer,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  all 
children  of  Americans  living  abroad  should  have  to 
spend  a  certain  number  of  the  years  of  their  minority 
on  American  soil,  on  pain  of  losing  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  This,  she  thinks,  is,  or  should  be,  not  a 
severe  penalty,  for  young  people  in  America  seem  to 
her  to  have  more  chances  of  healthy  enjoyment  and 
development  than  any  others  in  the  world.  The 
"  Best  Americans  "  would  have  some  claim  to  be  so 
called  did  they  stay  in  America  and  help  to  put  right 
what  is  wrong  there,  even  if  they  did  soil  their  hands 
in  so  doing,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  foreign 
countries  grumbling  at  the  discomforts  to  be  put  up 
with  in  their  own. 


THE    HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  is  a  good  number.  Three  of 
the  more  important  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  Solicitor-General  for  Ceylon  opens  the  number 
with  an  article  on  "  The  Miscarriage  of  Life  in  the 
West."  He  does  not  think  much  of  our  Western 
civilisation.     He  says  : — 

Such  an  age,  having  no  adequate  conception  of  the  evils  of 
luxury  or  of  the  greatness  of  work  for  its  own  sake,  takes  no 
pains  to  restrain  the  senses  when  they  distract  the  mini!,  or  to 
abate  the  play  of  the  imagination  as  a  means  of  conserving 
energy.  It  does  not  know  the  truth  that  sensuousness  unfits  the 
mind  for  its  proper  work  of  uplifting  the  soul. 

Professor  William  James  writes  on  "  Hegel  and  His 
Method."     Mr.    C.  S.   Pence  cites  "The   Neglected 

Argument  for  the  Reality  of  God,"  and  the  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell  argues  that  determinism  does  not 
exclusively  impair  morality. 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 
(  i.s'i:  of  the  Windsor  Magazines  chief  articles  is 
upon  the  interesting  subject  of  turkey-farming  and  the 
other  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  which  the  Editor 
pleases  to  remember  by  a  long  description  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  fully  illustrated  by  quaint  old  prints 
and  portraits  of  the  conspirators.     One  of  I  tol 

this    month's    art    papers   deals    with  Mr-.  Stanhope 
Eorbes's  work. 

Ai'.OUT   TURKEYS. 

The  papei  upon  turkey-farming  tells  us  that  there 
are  at  least  three  varieties  of  wild  turkey,  but  the  one 
in  Europe  is,  or  was  originally,  the  Mexican  variety. 
Turkeys  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
country  of  the  same  name.  Originally,  it  seems, 
"  Turkihh  "  only  meant  foreign,  and  the  bird  was  called 
"  turkey  "  because  it  was  a  foreign  bird.  Americans 
the  writer  thinks,  know  how  to  serve  it  much  better 
than  we  do,  sending  it  to  table  with  cranberry  sauce, 
fried  sweet  potatoes,  and  boiled  rice.  Turkey  chick:' 
are  very  troublesome  and  delicate  to  rear,  the  1- 
damp  being  fatal  to  them.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge apd  Lincolnshire  are,  of  course,  the  chief 
turkey  counties,  though  all  self-respecting  birds  must 
come  from  Norfolk.     Farmers  rarely,  ;:  confine 

their   attention    solely    to    turkeys,    which    are    only 
profitable  in  connection  with  other  stock.  A  "  gobK 
is  worth  five  guineas  ;  a  stock  hen,  poor  thing  !  on! 
guinea.     Turkeys  must  have  plenty  of  space  in  which 
to    roam.       Confinement   or   stuffiness    they    cannot 
endure.      Early   next  month    turkey-dealers    will    be 
driving  all  about  the  turkey  counties,  collecting  the 
birds  from  the  various  farms,  and  the  Italian  turk 
breeders  will  be  clubbing  together  to  charter  a  special 
train    to    take    their   produce   to   London,    the   only 
method  of  getting  it  there  cheaply  enough. 


The  Bookman. 

The   Octo  ie  of   the  Bookman  is  a  R 

double  number,  with  special  articles  on  Ru>kin 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Mr.  M  H.  Spielmann,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  besides  a  symposium  on  the 
influence  of  Ruskin  The  number  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Ruskin,  pictures  of  the  houses  in  which  he 
lived,  and  a  number  of  draw::  the  "  M 


Strand. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchili  s  African  journey  is  the 
.ous   feature    of  t  •//./.     'I  vend 

comic    articles — W.    Pett     1  hes    from 

Life":  the   satire   of  W.  R.  Haseldcn,  which    is  \ 
amusing  .   Harry  Furniss's  "Comic  Side  of  Crim- 
and,    scarcely     less    amusing,    Henry     !.       Duden 
•laics  with   "1  is."     The  latter   amusement  is 

said  to  be  at  least  four  hundred  years  old — sections 
of  squares  of  black  cardboard  made  by  diagonals  or 
parallels  to  diagonals  being  used  to  make  pictures. 
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THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  does  not  this  month  contain 
any  article  of  great  importance,  at  least  the 

hsh  public  is  concerned     What  is  remarkal 
however,  is  the  way  in  which  sevei  1  ntri- 

hutors  roundly  tell  the  American  public  of  it-  faull 
what   AN    AMERICAN    DIPLOMAT  IS1     11  \  ■ 

The  most  amusing  paper,  by  far,  is  the  one  em 
l  uriosities  of  Diplomatic   Life,"  which  brings  out 
the  fact  that  American  diplomatists  have  to  do  not 

only  the  work  of  out   diplomatists,   but   also  much  of 
that    done    by    our    Consuls,    for    instance,   as 

.    compatriots,    which    often     means 

seve  upon    the   slender   remuneration   of  I 

Am<  rican  diplomatist.  The  diplomatist  who  writes  this 
article  had  at  times  to  settle  marital  disputes ;  he 
was  once  asked  to  grant  an  American  passport  to  a 
i  who  had  committed  a  high  political 
crime  and  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  Siberia  for  life 
(this  not  granted) ;  once  he  had  to  lend 

the   passage    mon<  a   to   eleven  coloured 

Vaudeville  performers,  who  all  repaid  the  loan  ;  and 
■i  he  bad  to  encounter  impostors  or  their  victims  ; 

and  sometimes  his  tune    was    taken    up  muted 

with  bees  in  their  bonnets. 
IS    an    HONEST    NEWSPAPER    POSSIBL1   "J 

A  Mew  York  editor,  who  asks  this  question,  replies 
that  if    not    actually    possible    at    present,    it    is    : 

becoming  .so.     It  is  an  independent  newspaper  that 
the  public  want.     Only  millionaires,  he  remarks,  i\m 
"  It   is,   perhaps,  the  best   of  all 
wa\  lid  dyil  '—a  hint  for   Mr.  Cariu  _ 

At  present  the  New  York  public,  of  whose  intelligei 
thinks   very  little,   is   certainly  sho^ 

for  an  honest,  independent  journal.     It  ought 

to  be  1  t"  t  ike  an  i  thinks,  and 

work  it  up  on  the  new  lini 

PITA     IHK    MIBRN   \N     nil  Mil'   \i     MANAGER 

Anothei  writer   who   does    not    spare   the  American 

public,  and  is  ible  from  telling  them  that 

they  are  tin  Choi  pie,  is  the  writer oi  tiie  article 

entitled  "  A  Plea  for  the    rheatrical  Manager."     The 

publicise  Iv  to  blame   the   th.  atricai   man  : 

the  low  standard  ol  dramati.    art  in  the  States,  but 
in  reality  the  public  itself  IS  much  more  to  blame.      It 

Jways  know  what  it  wants,  and  when  it  <' 
know,  what  it  wants  r  dramatic 

"si  inything,    in    short,    but    good    drama. 

The  uide  person  who  writes  :1ns  article  divi 
theatre-going  publii    into  (i)  persons  oi   bad 

either   morally   bad    I  I  bad  ; 

of  good   I  rery  small    proportion,   and 

••s  of  ni'  proportion.    Shaki 

dra  but      i  i    rather 

demanded.      That  Ameri  him  is  "only 

an    instance    of  the    Am- 

\  \  the   writer    insists  that    it   is   possible 

to   have    m    lai  :itres    one    theatre,    at    any    • 

wii  md  where  act.  • 


THE   LADY'S    REALM. 

I'm     f.iii's     A'  n'm,    whose    reputation    for    good 
illustrations  is  maintai  I      :;s  opening  article 

to  Lady  Northcob  rho  won  the  heart  ot 

tralia,"   whom    Mr.    Deakin   considered    to  b 
done  more  for  the  women  ot   Australia  than  any  one 
of  her  own  sex  or  of  the  other  sex.    Lady  Northcotc. 
cotr  \  istralia,    her   husband 

term  of  *  •  sr      Lord  N   rthcote  i 

an    imn  travelling   in  the  ( "ommoii- 

th,  and  was   usually   accompanied  by    his    m 

lid    all  aid  to  encourage  Australian 

industries,  and  her  women's  work  exhibition,  wi, 
included  the  work  of  women  of  all  nations, 
success. 

An  article  upon  "Anglicised  Germany  "  descrii 
the  extent  to  which  a  section  of  Berlin  society  is  s 
to  be  aping  -h   ways  and  becomii  .icised. 

English  nui  \   rnesses,  :i  parlour- 

maids,  English  speech,  English  books,   English  furni- 
ture, English-cut  clothes,   English  afternoon   tea   and 
English  dinner,  are  all,  we  are  assured,  becomi 
fashion.       The    last-named    can    be    nothing     but    an 
improvement   on  the  distasteful  "  .'.  but 

to  judge  from  what  the  writer  says,  the  fashion.. 
young  German  sometimes  makes  a  consummate  a- 
himself  in  his  efforts  to  ape  English  waj 

Another  article,  illustrated  by  portrait  s  with 

the    four   i  lohen  -ollerns,  the    Kaiser's 
them  long  since    married,  and   ranging  in  age  from 
forty-eight   to  thirty-six.     One  is  Crown    Princess  of 

ece,    the    others   have   marn<  d    G   rman    prim 
Princess  Charlotte,   the    eldest,   is    not    unlik 
brother.      She  speaks  first  and  thinks  aft  .  is 

strong-willed   and   high-spirited,  and    does  not. 
apparently,  hes  to  laugh  at  brother  William  and 

his    omniscien  lor    instance,    when    a    piece    of 

mi;  posed  by  the  Kaiser  n  rformed  at  the 

B  rlin  Royal  <  >;■.  ra   I  she  greatl. 

the  Imperial  Adjutant  by  inquiring  who  helped   I 
Majesty  "  to  put  together  that  fearful 

-   I'ne    Lion-CUb    Of   the    Cabin.  Mr.    II     \Y. 

Lucy's     description     of     Mr.     Winston     Churchill, 
"the   stone   the    Unionist    Premiei  d."  which 

"has   become   One   of    the   chief   «  .   of    a 

lab  I    ibmet."      II      comments     chiefly    on     Mr. 

Churchill's  traits  of  resemblance  to  his  fai 
marvellous  memory  he  inherits,     if  he  reads  a  column 
of  print  tour  tunes  ovei  he  can  recite  it  without  error. 


Italian  Tribute  to  Our  Photography. 
Tii!    -  numb 

to  the  Fine  Arts  Exh 
tion  in    I'unn.  g  photographic  ret  • 

I  notice  thai  al  of  the  u- 

l'!v  togi  English  pi  rs — 

from  Manchester, 
•id    that    they   are    si 

The  reproductions  "are  all  beau- 
tifully executi 
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THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

An  account  of  School  Savings  Banks  is  given  in 
Vragen  des  Ti/ds,  the  Arnhem  district  being  chosen 
as  an  example.  The  children  are  encouraged,  instead 
of  spending  all  their  halfpence  in  sweets,  to  deposit 
some  of  them  in  the  bank,  which  is  affiliated  to  the 
Communal  Savings  Bank.  Deposits  are  made  in 
various  ways  ;  in  some  instances  the  children  pur- 
chase stamps,  as  in  our  own  Post  Office  Bank,  while 
in  others  the  money  is  handed  directly  to  the  school- 
master. An  annual  allowance  is  made  to  each  school 
as  interest,  and  this  sum  is  spent  in  books  for  the 
library,  in  an  excursion,  or  otherwise.  Nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  depositors  ;  the  money 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
utilised  to  buy  clothes  or  to  help  the  boys  when  they 
tvish  to  join  a  technical  school. 

The  same  review  has  another  article  dealing  with 
ranking  and  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount.  The 
rate  is  high  in  Holland,  which  is  rather  detrimental 
co  trade.  If  a  merchant  has  to  pay  an  English 
manufacturer  for  goods  or  raw  material,  he  really 
pays  a  heavier  price  than  most  persons  suppose,  for 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  against  him,  and  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  draft  is  high.  The  credit  enjoyed  by 
England  is  in  her  favour.  Another  article  discusses 
the  office  of  War  Minister  in  Holland,  which  the  writer, 
an  ex-War  Minister,  declares  is  disagreeable,  thank': 
and  difficult.  The  Dutch  people  pay  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  navy  than  to  the  army,  and  the  idea  that 
the  Queen  should  be  the  head  of  the  military  forces  is 
not  palatable. 

Onze  Eeuw  devotes  much  space  to  an  account  of 
the  Free  Trade  Congress  held  last  August  in  London. 
The  writer  adds  a  postscript  to  his  article,  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  having  announced  attempts 
at  social  reform  and  hinted  that  an  increased  import 
duty  would  probably  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
money  required  for  these  reforms. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the 
current  Elsevier  is  that  which  sketches  the  history  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  establishment  of  Elsevier. 
The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  glory 
of  the  Elseviers,  and  the  story  is  an  entertaining  one  ; 
there  are  pictures  of  the  old  bookshop  and  other  pla< 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  block  that  may  be  railed 
their  trade  mark,  an  illustration  of  the  medal  issued 
by  the  University  of  Leyden  in  honour  of  Daniel 
Elsevier,  its  printer,  and  so  forth. 

Be  Gids  contains  several  good  articles.  Here,  too, 
we  have  a  warning  about  the  necessity  for  paying 
more  attention  to  the  army,  so  that  Holland  maj 
ready  to  defend  her  independence.  Do  the  Dutch 
fear  that  their  independence  is  menaced  by  Germany, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  will 
leave  no  heir  ?  Another  contribution  deals  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Dutch  language  in  South  Africa, 
the  need  for  such  preservation,  and  its  importance 
to  Dutchmen  generally.  This  is  an  exceedingly  good 
number. 


THE   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

The  first  place  in  the  Italian  reviews  this  month 
must  be  given  to  General  Luchino  dal  Venue's 
courteous  but  outspoken  attack  on  Lord  Cromer's 
'•  Modern    Egypt,"    which  in    the   Nu 

Antologia.     The  general,  who  is   himself  well  known 
in  Londou,  writes  with  authority,  as  he  was  entrusted 
by  the   Italian  Government  with   important  negotia- 
tions concerning  the   Eastern  Soudan,  both  here  and 
at  Cairo.     His  complaint  is  that  Lord  Cromer  begins 
by   falsely   accusing    Italy   of    being   "clamorous   to 
satisfy   her    restless    ambition"    in    Egypt,    and   t 
systematically  ignores  the  very  real  services  rendei 
to  England    by  Italy,  more   especially  in   and  aro 
Kassala  during  the  years  1894-97.    Omissions,  wi. 
Lord  Cromer   is  concerned,  cannot  be  put  down  lo 
ignorance,  and  therefore  can   only  be  attributed 
the    ungenerous    desire    that    England    alone    should 
have  the  credit  of  having  destroyed  the  Mahdi. 

Anna  Cell]   describes  efforts   that  she   and  o; 
are  making  to  secure  trained  n  r  hospitaK  in 

Italy,    the    great     obstacle  the    difficulty    of 

securing  suitable  subjects.  She  admits  that  so  far 
nuns  are  the  best  nurses,  and  that  if  banished  from 
the  hospitals,  as  some  anti-clericals  wish,  there  would 
be  in  most  towns  literally  no  one  to  take  their  pla< 
Pius  X.,  it  may  be  added,  has  had  organised  in  Rome 
a  training  school  specially  for  nursing  nuns. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  devotes  a  long  article  to  the 
Eucharistic  Congress,  from  the  pen  of  Fr.  Sydney 
Smith,  S.J.  The  tone  of  the  article  represents  the 
general  feeling  among  English  Catholics — that 
Congress  was  so  magnificent  a  success  that  even  the 
disappointment  of  the   pi  n  can  be  borne  with 

equanimity.      I'r.    Sydney    Smith    warns   his    Italian 
readers  against  building  too  gre;  ons  on 

splendid   a    religious  demonstration.     The  foi 
anti-Catholic  bigotry  are    indeed    dying    down  among 
us,   but  there  htill  remain  those  of  agnosticism  and 
indifference,  which  are  unhappily  on  the  increase. 

A  particularly  interesting  account  of  the  late  M. 
Pobiedonost/.eff.  of  his   religious   opinions,  and  m 
especially  of  his  views  on  Church  and  State  and  his 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  appears  in  the  . 
InternazionaU. 

n    Komoio    Murri    describes    lei  in    the 

Rassegna  Conkmporanea  the  aims  of  th  ruo- 

crati<  1    Nazionale,  a  new   I  A  young  Itali 

whose    first   aim    is  to  G  ilism,  and    wh 

to  promote  really  democrat:  ms.     A 

State  Church,  or  even  any  sort  of  allian.  the 

Church  and  the  governing   aut 
magnified   in    Don    M  in  tin   into  th  test 

unity  that  can  befall  a  nation. 

Em  .   in  additi  a   charming  Must' 

article  on  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Italy,  contains  a 
very    fully   illustrated  account  of  the   work  of  I'.  A. 

nlen,  the    S  artist  in  black   and  whit 

became    one    of     the     most     vivid    and    successful 
delineators  of  Parisian  populi 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 

-■  •         — 

kr  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  refcrc**  to  th,    more  important  articles  in  the 

periodicals  on  the   Topics  of  the  Month. 

HOME     AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  : 
Britain's   Peasant    Proprietors,  by    Rev.  M.   Dra] 

"  Young  Man."  Nov.  .  .       t 

Agricultural   I  ition,   by  Home  Count  ly. 

ATh?Army  Question,  by  Lieut-CoL  A.  Pollock,  M  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Nov.  .       ,.    .      , 
The  Cavalry   of  the   Territorial   Army,   by    Earl    of 

Cardigan, "  Nineteenth  Century,    Nov. 
The   French  and  German    Manoeuvres,  by   11.  He 
man.  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Nov. 
Ballooning.  Aerial  Navigation  :  -, 

The  Problem  of  Atrial  Navigation,  by  Major  B.  Baden- 

Powell,  "  Nineteenth  Cent.    Nov. 
Arrival  of  the  Airship,  "  World's  \N  ork,    Nov. 
Airships  in  War,  by  Col  F.  N.  Maude, « Contemp. 
Rev,    Nov.  _         . . 

Children:  Fiity  Years  o*  Child  Legislation,  by   Rosa   M. 

Barrett,  M  I  ,ct- 

Church  of  England  : 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  "  Lhurch  <   rly.    I  M 

The  Supply  of  Clergy,  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Ffrench,      Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Nov. 
Co-operativa  Movement  : 

Agricultural  Co-operation,  by  Home  Counties,      0_rly. 
Ri\  "  Oct 

French     Co-operative     Provision     Societies,    by    J. 
Cernesson.  "  Kev.  des  Deux  Mondes,'   Oct.  15. 

Education  :  ^     A     n  . 

The   Government  and  Education,  by    C.  A.  Crip] 

"  National  Rev,"  Nov. 

Liberal    Policy  and    Religious   Education,      Church 

'  ►rly,"  ( >ct.  ,     ...     ... 

The    Higher    Education  of  Women,   by  Miss  Wot 

worth,"  Church  Qrly,"  Oct. 
Electoral :    Bribing  the  Electorate,  by  H.  N.  Dickinson, 

"World's  Work,"  Nov. 

■ Danism  v.  Wallaceism,  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Hubrecht, 

ontemp.  Kev.    Nov. 
Transmission   ol   Acquired    Characters,   by   Prof.   M. 
IP  Contemp.  Kev,    No 

FiNec^ityofaWarChertmEi>gland,b)SirF 
"Trnal.  Royal  Un  rvice  Inst,    1 

Competition,  b)  11.  Holt  "Atlantic  Monthly,    Oct. 
Business  D  "  and  the  Popular  Mind,  b)  H.  l. 

West,  -  l  orum,"  Oct. 
Prop  5S  of    Financial  Re  ,  by  A.    u.   n<      -. 

"Forum,"  1 1  L 
Housing  Problem  : 
Employereand  Housin  .  Cheysson,    RCforme 

.  by    H.   Craske,  nomic 

by  l(.  A.  Krose,  imen  aus  Maria- 

Laach, 

ltHasdEngland  wronged   Ireland  Goldwin  Smith, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  N 


Journalism  :  . 

Is   an   Honest' Newspaper   possible.-   by   New   ^ork 
Editor.  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Oct. 

Labour  Problems 

The     English     I.abuur     Movement,    by    \\ .     Mailly, 

.    Nov. 
What     Organised     Labour     wan;  npers, 

"  McClure,"  N 
The   Empire  and   Labour,   by  T.   C.    North.       W< 

minster  Kev,"  Nov. 
How    Switzerland    deals    with    1  ,   by 

Edith  Sellers.  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Nov. 
Sweating  and  Wages    Boards,  by  J.   K.   Macdonald, 
"  Nineteenth  Cent."  N 
Law:   Demoralisation  of  the   Law,  by   [gnotus,   "West- 
minster Kev."  Nov. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

Municipal  Trade,  by  Major  Darwin,  "Qrly. 
The   Fire  of   London,   by  S.   .1.    I  re, 

.mpire  Kev,"  Nov. 
Marriage  Laws  :    Divorce    Law    Reform,  P. 

Haynes,  "  Westminster  Rev, 

Navies  * 
cur  Endangered  Sea-Supremacy,  "Qrly.  K.- 
England  and  Germany  ;  On  the  Eve,  by  H.  W.  \\  ilson, 

"  National  Rev,"  N 
The  German  Nai  <  mmander  Davin,  '•  :is 

Diplomatiques/  Oct.  16. 

\  Naval  Understanding  with  the  I  nited  .  b>   1  . 

A.  Hislam,  "  United  Service  Maj 
Obstacles  to     American     Naval   Efficiency,  by  Kear- 

;i.  S.  B.  Luce.  "  North  Amer.  1 
Armament  of  Great  Ironclads,  by  P.  I  die 

Kl'v»"  0ct  u  1      ,.    ,-     1 

Defenc  •  of  Harbours  bv  Fortification,  by  K.  F.  J<  .in- 

son,  "  Journal  Royal  Unii 
Parliamentary     see  also  Elect 
Mr.  Asquith, "  Blackwood,"  Nov. 
The   Future  of  Parliament,   bj    H.    Russell    Sma 

ocialist  Rev,"  Nov. 
p.  eminent,  by  C    B.   Wheeler.      W<  'er 

Rev. 
Unionist  Policy,  "National  l 
Pauperism  and  the   Poor  Lav. 
Suggestions  tor  P001  La*   Reform, by  General  booth 

and  Dr.  [.  B.  Paton,  "  Pi 
p.  Reform,  by  Canon  Barnett,  "  Contemp.  R< 

The  Poor-Law  Revolution,  b)   A.  I  id's 

W 

Population  Questions  : 

•j  och    Depopulation,  by    L.    Ma 

"' 
The    Populal 
Smissen,  M  ReTortn  '•  '• 

Railways  :  ,  . 

The  American  Railroad  and  1  ty,  by  Katharine 

\mer.  Kev.  of  Kev-. 
Socialism,  Sociology,  Social  Questions  : 

Education    and   th  Movement,  by  J.  B. 

Clark,  -Atlantic  Monthly,"  Oct. 
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A  National  Fund  fur   Efficient   Demo  I  .  W.  II. 

Allen4"  Atlantic  Mthlv. 
The  Alternative  to  Socialism,  by  A.  II.  Weller,  "  V. 

minster  Rev,'  Nov. 
Conciliatory   Socialism,  b\  G.  A.   Tales,  and    Reply  by 

H.G.Wells,  "New  nth 
The   Expert  under  Socialism,    by    H.    H.    Scl 
^  "Socialist  Rev,"  N 
Socialism    in    Action    in    America,    l>v    |ulm    Martin, 

"  Socialist  Rev,'  Nov. 
Social  Legislation  in  England,  by  Prof,  W.  J. 

"  Economic  R< 
rants,   Beggars,  Tramps,  b)    fohn   C< 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Recommendations  and    Inquiries,  by   C.    F.    R< 

"  Economic  Rev,"  I 

Telegraphy,    Cables  :     Sixpenny    Transatlantic    Cable- 
grams, by  R.  Belfort,  "World's  Work,''  N 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Compensation   and   the  Licensing    Bill,  "Qrly.    Rev," 

Oct. 
Alcohol     and     the     Individual,    bv    H.     S.    Williams, 

"McClure,"  Oct. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

Literature  in  Drama,  by  E.  A.  Baughan,  "  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  Nov. 
The  Theatrical  Crisis  in  England,  by  Arnold  Bennett, 

"  Mercure  de  France,"  Oct.  16. 
Plea  for  the  Theatrical   Manager,  by  L.  F.  Deland, 

"Atlantic  Monthly,"  Oct. 
Women  : 

Militant  Tactics  and  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Mona  Caird, 

"Westminster  Rev."  Nov. 
Votes    for    Women,     bv     Hon.     Mrs.      Ivor     M. 

"National  Rev,"  Nov! 

COLONIAL    AND     FOREIGN. 

Peace  Movement  : 

The    Peace   Movement,  bv    Ellen    Kev,    "  Nord    und 

Slid,"  Oct. 
The   Peace  Mission  of  the   Natural   Sciences 

Henry  Roscoc,  "Deutsche  R<  \,"  I  >ct. 
Dinger   Points  around  the  Globe,   by   V.   S.   Y 

"  Chautauquan,"  Oct. 
\\  ar,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  "  Canadian  '  let. 

Colonies,  the  Empire,  etc  : 

The    Social    Responsibilities    of    Empire,   by    Sir    W. 

Chance,  "  Empire  Rev."  Nov. 
Current  Tendencies  of  Imperial  Unity,  by  E.  M.  M 

"  Empire  Rev,"  Nov. 

Africa  : 

The  Progress  of  E-vpt.  bv   I.   M.  Hubbard,  "At'. 

Mthly,"  Oct. 
Morocco,  bv  A.  M.  Low,  "  Forum,"  <  >ct. 
The   South' African    Native  (Hie-ition,  by   R. 

"  International,''  I  >ct. 
Impressions  of  South  Africa,  "  Qrly.  Rev, 
The   Only   Way   in    Rhodesia,   by    A.    R.    Colquhoun, 

"Fortnightly  Rev,"  Nov. 
Australia:    The    Financial    Problem,     "Colonial    Office 

Journal,"  Oct. 
Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Balkan  Stat.  - 

Austria     and     Hungary,     by     Graf    Theodor    . 

"  Deutsche  Rundschau."  Oct. 
Hungarian   Nationalities,  by   Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull- 

Hugessen,  "National  Rev."  Nov. 


Balkan  States  Bosnian   Provinces.  :ia, 

Roumai  under  Tui 

The  !    istei 

on.  "  ! 

Dillon. 

. 

he  Monai^heft' 

Men    Who  count    in   t. 

. 
The     Milil 

•'  Nineteenth  I 
The  Berlin  Congr<  >riel  Ha 

1  >eux  Men'.  :.  1. 

stria  and   the   Berlin  Treat;..   I 
hassett,  M  ; 

■     ■ 
"  Fortnightly  I  I  rr. 

Eelgium  :    The  Elections   of    i 
Bolivia  ;  Tl 

Bosnian   Provinces,   by  Emil   Reich,  "  tit," 

\ 

Bulgaria  and  Her  Independence  : 

rard,  Victor,  on.  "  R  1 3. 

Han>,  A.,  on.  "  Grande  Re  • 
Massy,  Co!.  P.  H.  H..  on,  "Ninet< 

China  ; 

What    the   .'  in    Fleet 

L.  Putnam  Weale,  "  North  Amer. 
Chinese  Education  : 
Allen.   Rev.   R.. 

Kanda,  T.  M.,  on.  "World's  V. 
M 

Chii 

The  Chinese  Pi 
Jahrbiichei 

Germany  and  Prussia  : 
K 

■ 
■ 

1. 

Ind; 

- 

.   ..    ':•>   J.  T. 
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Hindu    View    of   Reform,    by   Major    A.   G.    Leonard, 
"Westminster  Rev,"  Nov. 

Indo-China.  by  Lieut. -Col.  F.  Bernard,  -  Paris," 

Oct.  i. 

Italy  :  Revolutionary  Strike,  by  A.  Sechdand  L 

"La  Rev.  LI. 

Japan  : 

Japan's    Strength    in     War,     bv     Gen.      Kuropatkin. 

"McClun. 
The  J  m  the  I'nr  Diplo- 

matiques,"  Oct.  i. 
Persia  in  Transition,  M  Blackwoo  1, "  Nov. 
Peru:  The  President,  by  C.  M.  r,  "Amer.  R 

of  Rei  s,"  "• 
Philippine    Islands  :    The    First     Filipino   Assembly,    bv 

C.  S.  Lob;  North  Amer.  Rev,"'  N 

Poland  : 
Th(  ad  the  Ruthenians,  by  C.  dc  Danilovicz, 

■■  Grande  I  10. 

land   and  ivism,   by    [<  .md    Frederic 

imey,  "  I  rrande  Rev,"  i 
Socialism    and    Polish    Nationality,   by   G.    Caffrey, 
"  So  ialist  Rev,"  N 

Roumania,  by  Alfred  Stead,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Nov. 
Russia  : 

A    Hundred  Years'  Struggle  for  a  Constitution,  bv  M. 
.  "  Bibliothi 
•istitution.il    lv  y   R.    de    Chavagnes,   "  La 

R( 

Spain  To-day,  iod,"  Nov. 

Turkey 
Tl.  Turkey,  etc.  : 

Nov. 
Bkx  i.  I  -  I.,  on,  "Nouvell  Oct  i. 

Jn.iy.it  Ullah  Khan  on,  "  Empire  Rev,"  N 

on,  "  National  Rev,"  Nov. 
Marchand,    1L,    on,     "Questions    Diplomatiqu 

•    i'.. 
Rakowski,  let. 

Tallichet,  1...  ue  Universeue,"  Oct. 

Vambe'ry,  Prof.  A.,  on.  M  Nineteenth  I 
Constitution  in  North  Albania,  by  M.  Edith   Durham, 

Dtemp. 
M 
Th<-  Bagdad  Railway,  by  L. 

tan,  by  N.  C.  Ado  .  '   Amer. 

Unit  d  States  : 

nti.il  Election  : 

.  on,  "  Fortnightly 

iherman  Law  : 
Andrt 
Hendrick,  B.  )..  oi 

j    Public  Opin 
"  Forum,'  i 
The  Speaker  ai  b)    H. 

Amer.  i  t. 

I   Salary   I  in,   bv   11.    B.    Ful 

>ct. 
The  I  roblem,         |    H.  Stone, "  Internation 

i  i 

Uruguay  and  France,   by    1"..    Pay  ms    Diplo* 

matiqi  I  i. 

Venezuela  and   Holland,  b)  C.  <",.  de   iLiselh- 

tioi  imatiqu<  .  i. 


The  Publishers  and  Paternoster  Row. 
Sim  i.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwinhas  moved  to  the  Adelphi, 
Hoddei  and  >t.>Ughtcn  to  Warwick  Square,' 
and    Messrs.   Chambers   to   Soho  Square,  will   Pater- 
noster Row  some  day  be  deserted  by  the  publish 
Mr.    Milne    is   minded  to  ask  in  I  Book 

Monthly.      Like  the  tide  of  humanity,  the  book  tr 
seems  to  flow  westward,  nevertheles  ister  Row 

has  occupied  a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  has  sent 
forth  enough  wit  and  wisdom  to  determine  in  a  great 
measure  thi  destiny  of  the  world  The  6rst  Thomas 
Longman    was   working   there   in    i;:.  rly  two 

hundred  years  ago.  The  Longmans  are  in  fact  the 
incontestable  fathers  of  the  Row,  and  since  they  took 
over  the  Rivington  business  they  have  a  double 
association  with  the  street.  In  Paternoster  Row  , 
the  Chapter  House  Tavern,  where  Charlotte  and 
Anne  Bronte  stayed  when  they  paid  their  first  visit  to 
London.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
this  hostelry  was  almost  the  exchange  house  of  the 
book   trade,  the  place  where   publi  >uld  m 

booksellers  and  arrange  to  supply  their  wan 


President  Roosevelt's  Table-talk. 
i     can   imagine    a   book  which  would    be    well 
wnrth  half  a   million    dollars  to   any   publisher  who 
could  get  hold  of  the  necessary  material  for  it.     This 
would  be  a  volume  containing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  to 
talk— or   some   of    it— since    he    first   came    to    the 
iidency.     For  frank   indiscretion,  absolute  blunt- 
5,  and   the  most  irreverent  pungency  of  p] 
this   table-talk  of  Mr.   Roosevelt's  traordinai 

interesting.     Xo  matter  who  happens  to  be  his  gu 
the    President    always    speaks    without    the    slightest 

ring  his  actual  opinions  of  senators,  rej 
sentatives,   public  men  in  general,  ambassadors,  and 
:\\  potentates  in  such  a  way  as  to  m 
s  head  swim  with  astonishment— Mr.   P 
the  Forum. 


Penance  Indeed  ! 

WRITING  of  the   la.k  of  interest  in  Church    work 

d    shown   by   "the    clever    well-educ  .rl," 

Mi  ,        women  whom  she  sees 

med    in    [Church  matters]  are  not   I  who 

strike   I  being   the    nv  ng,  neither  do 

rally    hears    inspire    her    with 
mucn  n  •   of  the  ordinary 

They  do  nol  seem  to  her  to  be  in  touch  with' the  . 
life    about    which    si  -/'       This    remark 

makes   me  fear,  too,  that  a  friend  of  mine  may  have 
ken  more  truly  than  he  intended  when  bv  a  slip 
iked  me,   "  Will  vou  come  . 
le  to  do  penance  by  preaching  to  t! 
in  Lent?"     Alas,  it  is  lb 
that  I  have  often  mad  le  to  do  penance,  and  not 

in    Leni       Rev.    G.    E.     Ffrench,    in    the 
Nineteenth 
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AT  the  Alhambra  Music  Hall,  last  month,  crowded 
houses  have  watched  with  eager  interest  the 
cinematographic  story  of  "The  Burglar,  the 
Bank,  and  the  Bulldog."  It  was  a  story  in 
pictures  of  the  way  in  which  a  burglar  robbed  a 
bank,  and  was  detected,  pursued,  and,  after  a 
long  series  of  exciting  adventures,  captured  by  a 
heroic  bulldog,  the  protector  of  the  bank.  The 
interest  of  the  story  was  centred  in  the  constant 
reappearance  of  the  dog  on  the  trail  of  the  burglar. 
No  artifice  could  throw  him  off  the  scent.  Whether 
the  burglar  climbed  over  housetops,  dived  down 
chimneys,  mounted  ladders,  scrambled  up  trees, 
dashed  through  water,  or  jumped  on  trams,  always 
after  a  second  or  two's  interval  the  indomitable  dog  was 
after  him.  He  wrenched  the  stolen  gold  from  the 
burglar's  hand,  raced  back  with  it  to  the  bank,  and 
then  was  off  once  more,  with  the  constable  at  his  heels, 
to  track  the  burglar  down.  The  story  closed  with  a 
representation  of  a  larger  than  life  portrait  of  the 
canine  hero,  which  was  hailed  with  a  round  of  cheers. 
When  I  turned  over  the  1,400  closely'printed  pages 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  edition  of  Morley's  "  Life  of 
Gladstone"  they  brought  back  to  me  by  an  odd 
association  of  ideas  the  cinematograph  at 
Alhambra.  The  book  is  the  Cinematograph  of  a 
Century,  a  series  of  vivid  living  pictures  of  the  history 
of  our  times,  and  in  every  picture  always  the  same 
heroic  figure  in  a  state  of  intense  activity,  breathlessly 
pursuing  through  all  difficulties  and  across  all 
obstacles  the  enemies  of  the  people.  And  as  you 
close  the  book  there  stands  before  you  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Victorian 
era,  an  inspiration  and  a  memory  for  all  future 
time. 

I  congratulate  the  Daily  Chronicle  upon  the 
courage  and  faith  which  have  led  them  to  confer 
this  great  boon  upon  the  nation.  Five  years 
ago  this  classic  biography  could  only  be  pur- 
chased by  those  who  could  afford  a  couple  of 
guineas  for  the  three-volume  edition  issued  by  Mes 
Macmillan.  Of  all  the  millions  who  time  and  again 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  only  30,000  had  the 
means  which  enabled  them  to  buy  the  book— 30,000 
out  of  a  population  of  40,000,000  !  To-day  the 
of  Gladstone,"  full,   perfect    and  complete,   wanl 


*"  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone."   by   Lord    M 
Popular   Edition,    published   by   the   proprietor.,  of  the  /' . 
(Two  vols.    With  portraits.     Pp.  77'  ™J  7*6-     5*-) 


nothing — the  same  biography  which  five  years  ago 
cost  42s. — is  offered  for  less  than  an  eighth  of  that 
sum.  Not  one  of  the  780,000  words  of  the  original 
edition  is  omitted.  The  type  i-*  smaller,  the  paper 
thinner.  It  is  bound  in  two  volumes  instead 
three.  But  the  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  and 
each  of  the  two  volumes  is  much  handier  to  r 
than  the  three  portly  tomes  in  which  the  book  was 
originally  issued.  The  production  of  such  a  master- 
piece  at  such  a  figure  is  a  memorable  achievement  in 
the  annals  of  the  democratising  of  literature. 

If  30,000   persons  could  be  found  to  spend 
in    buying    the  first  edition,   a  quarter  of  a    million 
purchasers   should   be    forthcoming    to    buy    the 
edition.       Such    enterprise    as    the  Daily   Chronicle's 
deserves    public    recognition    and    adequate    reward. 
If   we    remember    the    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
survivors  who   shared  in  the  later  triumphs  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,    all    of   whom    may  claim  truthfully   that 
this  book  is  the  story  of  their  battles  as  well  as  of 
their  leader's,  an  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sale  does  not  seem  excessive.     Christmas  is  con 
on.      What    more    valuable,    what   more    interesting 
Christmas   present   could    be    made    to    any    of   our 
Liberal  friends  than  these  two  volumes  ?  There  are  two 
classes  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  ought  to  have  this 
book  as  a  gift  or  otherwise.     The  first  are  thos 
helped  Mr.  Gladstone  to  win  the  General  Elections  of 
1868,  1880,  1886,  and  1S92.  To  each  of  these  this  I 
is  what  the  Life  of  Napoleon  was  to  the  veterans  of  his 

ind  Army.     The  second  are  the  young   men   and 
women  who  are  coming  into  political  life — say  fi 

snteen  to    twenty-one   years  of  ag e 
will  find   a   golden   key    with    which  to  unlock    the 
treasure-house  of  the  history  of   the  times  of   their 
fathers  and  their  grandfathers,  in  which  they  may  find 
much  to  stimulate,  to  interest,  and  t 

[f  secretaries  of  Liberal  eluos,  if  ministers  of  . 
Churches,  and  others  who  are  in    positions  in  which 
they  can  influence  the  choice  of  books  I 
of  the  future,  wish  to  render  a  I  >ervice   to  the 

comin-  tion  they  will 

all  the  means  in  their  power  the  circulation  ajid  the 
perusal  of  this  book.     For  the  choice  of  book 

in  its  effect  on  human  cl  the 

choice  of  compani   as.   And  no  one  who  has  Morl< 
"Gladstone"  on  his  bookshelves  :  find  him- 

self without  pleasant  converse  with  the  mighty  dea 

I  wonder  whether,  as  we  all  want  to  get  the 
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1  as  well  as  bought,  it  might  not  be  possible 
apply  the  much-aba  of  the  I. inn 

competitions    to    secure   tfail  To    every    one 

of  our  who  will  send  in  half-a-crown,  plus  the 

price  of  the  <  ine    Life  —that    is  to  6d. 

—then  it   t>e  -  I   right    to 

For  prizes  i  nation- 

•  r    OH    the  contents  of    | 

amount    of   the    prizes    would    depend    up<  >n    the 

r   of  purchfl  -■  this  offer.      If  there 

are  1,000,  there  would  •  in  pri 

if  t;.  10,000,  the  I  would  150. 

proposal   is    novel,  but   if  it  were  to  stimulate 
100    or    1,000  or    10,0c  iu  fully 

this  admirable  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Victorian 
aid  confer  upon   them  a  far  greater  boon 
than  tl  ie  of  the   prize   money,  be  it  1. 

ill. 

ry   one   entering    for   the  tition   would  h< 

d  for  ti  rod. 

the  competitors 

•  il  in  the   Dai  nidc;  and   six 

•  !  for  reading  the   Life  and   filling  in 
If  the  not  an  adequate  n 

■  ":iis  offer,  the  extra  2s.  6d.  could  he  returned. 
Why  shoul<l  I  I  an   interest  in  pushing  the 

Of  this  book?      1  1  have  long  felt  that  few 

thin  more  urgently  I  fur  the  pr<  and 

of  our  than  a  revival  of  a  taste  for 

:  mot   build  up 
maintain   a   great    Empire  u[>on   the   intellectual 
ducts  <  •:  ostant  course  of  Comic  Cuts,  sport* 

or  sixpenny   \. 

"  I     '■     Ol    I  It  a  j  real 

■  r  of  English  prose.     If  every 

I   to 

tWO    volumes    from   cover    t 

aid 
igthencd.      In   a    ' 

And  no  a 

of  Mr. 
from    the    begim 
■ 
d  his  nv 

I   have  called    thil 
1  1 


in  the  memory.  For  its  chapters  are  living  pictures 
of  a  time  crowded  with  exciting  episodes,  filled  with 
res  of  illustrious  actors  in  the  great  world- 
drama,  and  they  pass  before  our  vith  something 
of  the  breathless  rush  and  u:  of  the 
cinematograph.  A  single  pap  issi- 
tudes  of  a  session,  a  short  chapter  unfolds  the  romance 
of  I           ■    war,  the   excitement  of  a   great    polit 

is    and    Empt  tatesmen    and 

igitators  and  revolutionist  ind 

admirab,  all   crowd  the  storied  canvas.     The  whole 
panorama  thrills  with  the  heart-throbs  of  one  of 

I  of  modem  statesmen  labouring  for  the  eman- 
'ion  and  '.ion  of  the  people. 

I  began  this  notice  with  a  homely  illustration 
borrowed  from  a  music-hall.  I  will  close  it  with  a 
nobler  comparison  better  fitting  th(  of  my 

theme.       Few  passages   in    Scott's  poetry  are  more 
familiar  than   the   lines  in  "The   Lady  of  the 
which  describe  how,  on  the  whistle  of  Rod  >hu, 

the  silent  and  apparently  solitary  glen  became  alive 
with  armed  men.     When  from  crag  to  crag  the  signal 
I  :— 

■ 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the 
The  :  ind  the  willow-wand 

:ling  into  axe  and  brand, 
ry  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
•   inn 
Thai  led  the  glen 

Al  ith  full  five  hundred  luen. 

With  far  more  than  twice  five  hundred  men  the 
silent    halls    anil  o\    English   history    are 

suddenly  .    by    1  ord    Morley's    magic    word. 

What  seen  e  of  forgotten 

id   still,  is  transformed  as    we    read   his 
spirited   pages    into   a   spacious    arena   in    which    the 
I   and   t:  f   tiie    heroic   figures  of  the 

live  and  breathe  and  combat  before  our 
r,  we  understand. 
•V  has  given  the   million  the 

to  enter  in  a;-  their  fill  at  the  low 

prio  i   for   admission  to  the  stadium  of 

history.      Will   the   million  or    quarter   of  a   mill 
S  of  the  opportun. 
nth  will  si 

W.  T    STEAD. 
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October  always  piles  the  reviewers  table  high  with 
new  books.  This  year  the  glut  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  notice  the  more 
important  publications,  dismissing  the  others  merely 
with  a  passing  mention. 

THE    LIFE    OF    JAMES    MCN'F.IU.    WHISTLER. 

The  first  place  among  the  books  of  the  month 
belongs  beyond  all  dispute  to  the  magnificent  volume 
which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  produced  as  a  tribut< 
the  memory  of  Whistler  (Two  vols.  Illustrated.  36s.;. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have  written  this  biogra] 
and  everyone  who  knew  Whistler  seems  to  have  co- 
operated with  them  in  order  to  make  this  "  Life  " 
worthy  of  its  subject.  They  have  succeeded  to 
a  marvel.  Even  the  fastidious  genius  whose 
history  it  tells  would  find  nothing  to  criticise 
in  the  matter  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  authors, 
publisher  and  engravers  have  discharged  their  labour 
of  love.  All  the  famous  pictures  of  Whistler  are 
reproduced  here  with  multitudinous  studies,  sketches 
and  portraits.  Merely  as  a  gallery  of  Whistler's  master- 
pieces in  petto  the  book  would  be  worth  its  price. 
But  the  biography  as  a  life-story  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
extraordinary  originality  does  not  need  the  illustrations 
to  secure  its  popularity.  It  will  take  its  place  among 
the  great  biographies  of  our  literature.  Although 
Whistler's  letters  have  been  withheld  from  publica- 
tion, there  are  such  abundant  stores  of  illuminating 
arecdote,  such  subtle  and  sympathetic  analyses, 
such  a  flood  of  interesting  reminiscences,  that  we 
hardly  note  the  absence  of  correspondence.  I 
heartily  congratulate  both  authors  and  publisher 
upon  having  produced  a  work  that  wili  be  one  of  the 
literary  glories  of  our  time. 

THE    PEOPLE   OF    THE    POLAR    NORTH. 

If  Whistler's  Life  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
biographies  of  the  year,  Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen's 
of  the  Polar  North  (Regan   Paul,  Trench  and   I 
Illustrated.      21s.)  is  not  less  pre-eminent  among  the 
books  of  travel.     Mr.  G.   Herring  has  compiled  this 
book  from  the   Danish   originals,  and   it   is  copiously 
illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white  by  Count 
Harald  Moltke.     It  is  a  wonderful  book,  which  intro 
duces  us  to  the  homes  and  to  the  souls  of  the  Pagan 
Eskimos  in  the  North  of  Greenland.     For  it  i 
than  a  travel  book.     It  is  full   of  the  folk-lore,  the 
legends,  the  fireside  tales  of  a  race  that  is  dying  out, 
and  that   soon   will   be   extinct.     What  life  it  is  that 
Mr.    Rasmussen    reveals    in    his    fascinating     : 
These   outlandish   folk,  who  know   no  God,  but  who 
fear  the  Evil   One,  whose  only  priests  are  magicians, 
are  nevertheless  intensely  human.      Far  away  in  their 
snowy  wilderness  they  are  strangely  like  th.  f  us 

who  are  not  marooned  in  the  Polar  regions.     <  mly  in 
one  respect  do   they  differ   radically  from  nal 
sunnier  climes.     Husbands  have  an  absolute  1 


change  wives  when  they  choose,  the  wife  having  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  M  A  man  once  told  me,"  said 
Mr.  Rasmussen,  "that  he  only  beat  his  wife  when  she 
would  not  receive  other  men.  She  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  but  him — and  that  was  her  only  failii 

THE    QUEEN'S    LETTERS   BY  THE   KING'S  COMMAND.      6s. 

The  Queen's  Letters front    18^7  to   1861,  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  ' '.  B<  nson  and  Lord  Esher,  were  published  by- 
Mr.    Murray   at  f~$   3s.     The    sale    was    1  rily 
limited.      Rumour  says  not   more   than   3,000   co; 
were  disposed  of.     This   was  due  to  two  facts  : 
the  price  and  (2)  the  absence  of  any  letters  of  a  ! 
date    than    1861.     To    secure   circulation    the    K 
commanded  the  issue  of  the  three  volumes  comp 
at  2s.  a  volume.     For  six  shillings,  therefore,  any 
can  obtain   a  book  which    before    this    month    cost 
^■3  3s.     The  type  is  clear  and  the   print   good. 
it  will  never   be   a  popular  book,  even  at  a  popular 
price.     As  an  admirably  indexed  magazine  of  material 
for  history  it  is  invaluable.     But  it   will  always 
ire  to  the  man  in  the  str- 

THE    F.ARLY  DAYS  OF  THE 

The  Journal  of  Elizabeth,   Lady    Holla 
mans,  Green  and  Co.    Two  vols.     Illustrated     2: 
is   a    human    document   of  no    small    historical   im- 
portance.      Lady    Holland     in    her    later    da;, 
the   autocrat    of    Holland    Houv  .       A    _rc.it    Whig 
lady    who    made    her    house    the    greate-  \iry 

and  political  social  centre  of  the  first  half  of  last 
century  is  here  revealed  in  the  making.     Her  temper 

us   to    hav  y   made    from    her    birth. 

A    young    wife  of  fifteen  who  could  send  every  >. 
to   ask   at   her   husband's  aunt's  hi  if  the  old 

hag   was  dead   yet  "  had   probably   in  her  from   I 
cradle  that   temperament  which   made   her  tongu     a 
cruel   sceptre   in  after  life,     A   loveless  marriage  of 
convenience  with  a  man  more  than  double  her  a 

ilted  in  div  ifter  which  she  married   the 

respondent,  who  gave  her  the  career  for  which  she 
aspired.  Her  journal  is  a  record  of  travel  in  Europe 
after  the  outbreak  <>i    th  •  .  and   a  li\ 

and  piquant  chronicle    of  th<  >   and 

London    Society  ending    the    ye  1  rloo. 

She  did  not  die  till  iS 

•K. 

Mr,    Bernard    Mallet    ha  tten    and    M. 

publish)  .      :raightforward 

narrative     of    the     public    hi'  I    .:     \    ry    hoi 

and    capable    admini.strator,     the    late    Lord    North- 

ik.     I    11  I   Northbrook's  career  took  him  to  In 
ami  to  Egypt     He  v.       First   Lord  of  the  Admin 
•   buildir  in,  and 

a    leading    n; 

Khartoum.      It  is  difficult  to  read  with 

Mr.    Mallet    prints    concerning    the 
n  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  turned 
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out    of    office.      There   was  no   reason    why    Lord 

Northbrook  should  have   i  Mi    Mallet 
-  '•  Mr.  Stead's  Agitation"  at  the  tunc  I  published 

'•  The  Truth  about  I  II       ight  to  I 

•m  agitation  that  enabled  him  to  put 

the  Navy  on  a  proper  footu  Gordon,  Lord 

Northbrook  n  ent  him  out,  hut 

S  not  appear  to   hi  d  to  allow 

don  to  have  the  free  band  without  which  it  was 
madness   to   h  ipatched  him  on  that   forlorn 

hop 

\  \  I  >    MIS    FR1 

thuen  and   <  '■>.   have  don.    well  to   bring   out 

r.ird  M  i  harm  tch  of  Corot  (  ios.  I 

With  29  illustrations).     The  frontispiece  g  ■  ry 

l  impre  .    nial  artist,  and  the  book 

id  deepens  the  in.:  m  oi   his  portrait 

book  that  ia  BOOH   read:  it  is  full  of  life   from 
nd.     ''  I   n  .  I  know,"  said  '  torot 

but  I  do  not  want  to  believe  it.   .   .   .    I 
hope    with    all    my    heart    there    will   be    painting   in 
\>  he  n<  ared  the  other  world  some  glimpses 
to    hav  1    him. 

Thr  re  his  death  he  said,  "You   have  DO 

•  the  things  I  could   paint  now.      I    see   what    I 
h.i\  .    .   Ah  !    if  I  could  s 

hori/ons." 

ia\ 

Dr,  R<  N         has  written  and  Hodder  and 

ighton  have  published  a  very  inter 

..    1 . 1 : 1 1  •  .on   of   Liverpool,  better    known 

[an  Ma  the  author  of  "'1  mni<    brier 

h."      It  d   to   learn   that     I  >r.    Watson   was 

properly  in  it  with  who  are   ind 

or  his  biographer,  on  the  subject  of 

1.     But  it  is  not  so  pie; is. mt  t<  abided 

that    at   th-  moral  of   1890   Dr.    Watson 

■loch   j  much   to 

discredit  the  Christian  Church  during  t  1   War. 

By-I  oil  think,  it   qu  li   in 

prmtm  nit   of  the    Loir   ultimatum   to   BUD- 

■    that   it  contained  .1   I  pairing 

ap;  ttlcment  of  the  .1:  1  irbitratu 

1 

lial  and  gifted  min         .  -teller  which   will 

WILD1 

Mr.  Robert  Ross,  in  his  \ 

Wilde,    whi«  h    with     infinite     tro 

identified  and  collected,  tells  us  that  he  has  indu 

identr 

This  volume  (and  the    M 

unusual    intei 

more     interesi  R     not    only    what 

uniformly     m<  hmpidb  Wilde 

Id  write      ;  that   it   would 

worth  reading  purely  foi  -.e — but  they   1 

must  enhance  hi-  reputation  as  .1  critic     Many  of 

these  1  Acre  written  t  r  thirt . 


;  and  it  is  therefore   |  just  and 

true,  on   the  whole,  were    Wilde's  literary  judgments. 

what  he  would  feel  now,  could   he  be   set   bd 
a   great    many   contemporary  \  can    hardly    be 

imagined.      All    the    faults   at   which   he  girded,  and 
girded  justly,  twenty -1. 1  us  or  so  ago   h 

ce,    like    ill    wi  hi   th»        M  the 

rhich   is  often  associated  with  Wilde  is  much 
more   apparent    than    in    the,"k 

pro.  r  attain  Wilde's  mastery  of 

:sh,  Mr.  Ross  did  well  to  disinter  them. 
shorter's  i.i 
Mr.  r    has   taken    such   pains   with    his    T/u 

and  Letters  that  it  ;  alt  not  to 

believe  it  will  DC  looked   upon  in  future  as  t!. 
tlard   Hronte    biography,   though,    doub  r   a 

time  it  will  be  possible  to  say  a  litt  w.m  • 

now  be  -  to  certain  people  and,  p 

s.     It  is  based,  as  it  were,  upon   Mi 
Life,  but  imn.  amplified  by  additional 

and  by  items  ot  information  garnered   hi  I    I 

from  p  rho  at  one  time  or  anoti. 

connection  with  the    Hronte  family.       Hire   a  little, 
there  a   little,  en  found,  to  make   up  the  final 

edition  (I   suppose)  of   Mr.   Shorter's  book.     Though 
not  entire! J  book,  it  is  l  eitainly  one  ofth 

important  and  interesting   literary  biograpi 
publishing  Mr.  Shorter  has  includ  his 

appendix  mar..  or  inst..  i  an 

ty  by  M  rate)  which  are  of  no  value  in  them 

but  do  throw   light   upon   the    people    most 
intimately   connected    with    Charlotte    Bro:  Mr. 

iter  docs  not  waver  in  his  opinion  that  hers  was 
one  of  the   saddest   1;  in   the  history  of 

dish  literature,  and  those   who  re.  ik   will 

perfon  with    him.     (Two    vols.     465    and 

pp.,  with  front  and   full  index.     Hodder. 

net). 

nil     GIRLHOOD   OF    AN    fMI  M'i 

Mis-  Jan.    Stoddari  Gin  '  ten 

H   belongs  to  history  rather  than   I  by, 

but  idy  of  the  M.uy  from  the  age 

ot  six  to  that  of  nineteen,  while  with  the  Guises  at  the 

Henry    II.    and    Catherine   de    Medici,    and 

wards  when   married  to  the  unfortunat  bin 

,d  during  th<    early  part  of  her  girl-wi<: 

hood.      Th  .  immense  pains  has 

dearly  been  takei        .  but  Miss  Stoddart 

I    little  lionally,  and  for  mast' 

I  and  presentment  of  facts  her  work 

does   not    compare    altogether   well   with   that,   for 

inst  The   comparison    is    fair. 

th  writ  Ken   the    BRme    period  of 

nch  history,  and  bath  hai  t  much  with  the 

same  •  ham  vertheless,  it  is  a  book  likely  to 

llai  1  H  454  pp.     ias.  n. 

•K    MUSI  OPLE, 

justly  proud  of  her  Church  music.     All 
wh.  J  in   the  subject  will  therefore  be 
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grateful  to  Mr.  John  S.  Eumpus  for  his  History  of 
English  Cathedral  Music.  His  work  covers  some 
three  and  a  half  centuries — 1 549-1 889 — but  when  he 
reaches  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  sp 
compels  him  to  confine  his  remarks  to  five  composers 
whom  he  has  selected  as  typical  representatives  from 
the  great  number  of  masters  of  the  period — Thomas 
Attwood  Walmisley,  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  Henry 
Smart,  John  Goss,  and  Frederick  A.  Core  Ouseley. 
(Laurie.  2  vols.,  each  6s.  net).  From  Messrs. 
Novello  we  have  the  "  New  Cathedral  Psalter,"  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms  pointed  for  chanting  (2s.  Cd. 
and  is.). 

BEETHOVEN    THE    MAN. 

Though  the  Beethoven  literature  is  already 
enormous  there  are  still  very  few  original  books  in 
English  devoted  to  Beethoven  and  his  music.  The 
object  of  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Diehl's  biography  is  to  tell 
"  how  Beethoven's  ordinary  human  life,  with  its 
abnormal  trials  and  temptations,  aided  or  hindered 
the  development  of  his  genius,"  and  it  is  no  part  of 
her  scheme  to  discuss  Beethoven's  works  from  a 
technical  point  of  view.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  pathetically  unique  than  the  composer,  whose 
life  was  a  slow  martyrdom,  defying  fate  and  imagining 
and  penning  his  grandest  works  when  the  one  sense 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  musician  was  dead,  beyond 
hope  of  cure.  Mrs.  Diehl  repeats  the  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
told  by  Beethoven  himself  to  Charles  Neate,  and 
believed  and  quoted  by  Thayer  in  his  great  biography. 
In  a  rage  with  a  capricious  tenor,  Beethoven  suddenly 
sprang  up  and  flung  himself  on  the  floor,  falling  on 
his  hands.  When  he  got  up  he  found  that  he  was 
deaf,  and  from  that  moment  he  remained  so.  That 
was  in  1 80 1  or  earlier.  The  trouble  continued  to 
get  worse,  till  finally  he  became  stone  deaf.  For  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  conversation  with  him  was 
carried  on  by  writing.  He  died  in  1827.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     376  pp.     10s.  6d.  net.) 

MEMORIES   OF    A    SCIENTIFIC   CAREER. 

A  very  interesting,  modestly  told  autobiography  is 
Dr.  Francis  Galton's  Memories  of  My  Life,  a  long  life 
now,  and  one  in  which  delicate  health  was  apt  to  be 
a  handicap,  but  in  which  an  immense  amount  was 
accomplished — much  travel  and  exploration  in  Egypt, 
the  Soudan,  South-west  and  other  parts  of  Africa  (in 
days  when  African  travel  was  much  more  difficult 
than  now),  and  much  writing  and  publication  of  the 
results  of  prolonged  scientific  studies.  His  work  is 
not  very  anecdotal ;  there  are  few  purely  personal 
statements,  and  nothing  egotistic.  Once,  and  once 
only  in  his  life — this  is  one  of  his  few  ]  personal 
confessions — has  he  felt  the  influence  of  personal 
ascendency  in  a  high  degree,  and  then  it  was  ( '.aribaldi 
who  made  him  feel  it.  "  The  simplicity,  goodness, 
and  nobility  impressed  on  every  lineament  of  Gari- 
baldi's  face  and  person  quite  overcame  me."  ( Methuen, 
323  pp.     Index  and  illustrations.     10s.  6d.  net.) 


"THE    LIGHT    OF   ASIA       IN    A    NEW    SETTING. 

Messrs  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  have  published  at 
.  net  a  very  attractive  new  edition  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  Light  of  Asia.  When,  in  1879,  Sir  Edwin 
published  his  exquisite  poem  depicting  the  life  and 
character  and  indicating  the  philosophy  of  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  little  was  known  in  Europe  of  the  great 
faith  of  Asia,  which  had  neverthi  en  in  existence 

for  twenty-four  centuries.  The  author  closed  his  preface 
with  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  time  might  come 
when  this  book  would  "  •  the  memory  of  one 

who  loved  India  and  the  Indian  people."  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  has  since  passed  away,  but  his  wish  is  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  no  more  beautiful  edition  of  his 
poem  could  be  desired  by  his  admirers.  Paper,  print, 
and  binding  are  artistic,  and  Mabel  Eardky-W'ilmot's 
thirty-two  photographs  of  Indian  scenery  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  subject. 

A  STANDARD   1  \    OF    MODERN  AGRICUI  I 

The  latest  addition  to  the  publications  of  the 
sham  Publishing  Company  should  command  a 
ready  sale.  With  the  newer  methods  availa 
agriculture  should  no  longer  be  cramped  by  the 
obsolete  practice  of  a  century  ago,  and  this  encyclo- 
paedia will  play  an  important  part  in  the  necessary 
work  of  enlightenment.  The  volumes  are  to  be 
issued  quarterly.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  ready.  1 
consists  of  240  pages,  strongly  bound  and  profusely 
illustrated.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  suggest  a 
stronger  list  of  contributors   representing  do 

the  best  and  latest  information  on  all  matters  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  with  agriculture  and  its  many 
interests.  Wh<  n  one  compares  this  venture  with  the 
old-time  books  of  reference,  one  has  almost  to 
imagine  a  new  dimension  to  appreciate  the  ^ide  gulf 
fixed  between  the  new  and  the  old.  More  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  treatment  of  stock,  which  in  these 
volumes  receives  exhaustive  attention.  The  work, 
which  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  at  8s. 
each,  should  find  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of 
every  farmer  who  is  concerned  to  understand  his  own 
profession. 

HOLIDAYS    IN"    NORWAY    K\  IN. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  LeBlom  in  the  Land 

of  the  Midnight  Sun  (Unwin.     30a  pp.     ics.  6d.  1 
Many  illustrations)   has  been  looked  forward  to  for 
some  time  by  climbers,  and  from  the   practical  point 
of  view  they  will   not  be  d:  a  very 

useful  book,  which  will  tell  them  exactly  what  they 
want  to  know,  what  has  been   climbed   in    '  an 

Lapland,  how  to  climb  there,  and  what  are  the  chief 
dangers  to  avoid,  falling  stones  being  much  the  worst. 
Mr-.  I.e  Blond  has  spent  several  seasons  climbing  in 
Lapland,  which  she  1  ally   recommends  to  those 

able  to  climb  without  guides,  but  perhaps  not  equal 
ackling  the  most  difficult  Alpine  peaks  guideless. 
Once  in  Lapland,  mountaineering  is  not  at  all  expen- 
sive.    The  illustrations  are  charming  and  excellent : 
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but  the  letterpress  might  sometimes  have  been  n. 
careful] 

Mr.  Charles    Man  has  the 
charm  of  ft           -,  and             the  im;  i 

over,  of  beinr'                                          <>  thoroughly 

enjoyed  ei  .  from 

the  humorous  poi:                  the  frequent  fl             he 

ted  to.     It  is  onlj  sin  th.it  he 

ils  with,  and  tie  does  not  go  off  fairly  well-beaten 

tra<k>.      M  ms    to    !"     8    very    ine\- 

perienced   traveller,  ami   he   ami   hi  I   contr 

to  g  number  of  small  scrapes.     It 

tly  the  Basque  provinces  with  wl.  Is — 

itian,    Bilbao,    V*i  Vlttoria,    I 

:.  and  Toll  ted.      Mr.  Marriott 

the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  travel- 

•k    writ  not    bore — which    is    saying 

much,      lb-  is  alu  h  and  lively.      (Index.     3a! 

Methuen.     7  • 

•KS. 
M<i  v     Sir     (  )'.:\    r    I 

( Methuen.    7  n  the  titk-j>ag' 

the   in'  of  the   advance  in  scientific 

km  upon   our  understanding  of  Christianity. 

Th  nuch  materia]  1  ful  thinking  and  much 

otherwise,  in  this  treat 

th«  10  writes  on  t;  aement, 

and  Wrath,  and  the  material  and  divine 

;   Christianity.      Bui    I    confine    mysell 

■   m  to  the  chapter  on  "  The  Permanence 

of  Personality,"  with  >n  the  importance 

a  both  and  religion, 

lly  helpful  illustration  that  comp 
the  phj  hull  of 

hip   pn  in   a   blind   manner  through  sp 

which  nee  of  anything  .ml.  an 

ination  by  bum| 
.ill.      1  thai 

has 

f      ]  I 

human    oui  (an  1 

the  soul 
At  death  the   | 
mei  11  the  • 

them  men 
human 
■  . 

I  H 

int( 

live  Com:.  nterna- 

two  volu 

•  til 


terns    now    in    operation    at   home   and    abroad, 
ays  the  Committee  agree  (1)   that 
the  personalis  icher  is  the    most  important 

thing  :  (2)  that  next  in  importance   is  the   corpo:. 

wo  comes  the  cur- 
riculum, is  held  to  have  th 
infl  .  1  forming  character  after  the  study  of  the 
nally,  tl  ommend  that  in  all  public 
lentarv  schools  at  least  one  lesson  a  week  .should 
be  <:  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  personal, 
social,  and  civic   duty.     Teachers  n 

tipped  for  guiding  conduct  and  imparting  faith  in 
a  moral   ideal     The   Report,  although  a  rupulou 
.  is  on  the  whole  -lead  against  n  of 

:  from  the  public  >chool. 
Anoth  k  of  a  very  different  nature,  but  c 

which  deals  with  the  teaching  of  moral-,  is  M.  Pi< 

tern  of  Moral*  (Watts  and  Co. 
It    is    translated    by    Mr.    J.    I     •    .     Hall, 
•  (ii  neral  at  Yokohama.       It  claim-  to  contain 

the  first  survey  from  a  positive  point  of  view  of  the 
ile  field  of  moral  M.  Laffitte  maintains 

that    "  the    methodical   study    of    moral    s 
adequately  trained  intellects  is  now  the  main  requi 
itic  improvement  of  moral  practi. 

rWO    POSTHUMOUS   BOOK 
xnthus  is  the  title  of  (Juida's  last  Mac- 

millan.     6s.).     It  is  unfinished,  but  it  will  be  read  by 
many  who  from  their  youth  up  have  ited  to 

this  gifted  but  unfortunate  writer,  who  has  died  leaving 
no    successor.     "  Helianthus"  reads  sometimes  lik 
travesty   of  recent   Italian   history.     Corvus  sugu 

pi.  and  there  is  more   than   a   sug  'ti   that  in 

this  last  work  Ouida  is  hurling   her  final  malediction 
the    Italian    regime,  which    she    so   cordially 
detested. 

unninghame  Graham's  .short  stor         ragrant 
with  the  writer'.-  vivid  personality,  have  been  collet 
her  husband,  and   published   under  the  title,   T/u 
■:,/  Other   Stories  (Eveleigh    Nash. 
1  hey  include  remi:.  'i  Mex 

w   Mrs.   Graham    was  a  girl    of  twenty,  and  1 
translal  'in  the  Spanish  author  Becquer.     v 

.  poetic  imagination,  illumined  with 

the  BUD  in,  inspires  these  >hort  stories  which  are 

instinct  with  tl  if  her  temperament,  which 

at  home   in    the   miracle-world   of  the   saints   to 
nature  I. 

\'-  1  i\ 

mason,  by  a  IV  Man, 

a  Murray  (6s.),  is  a  notable  book, 
and  faithful  description  of  th 

>rking   man.''  .uthor  d 

is,  but   he    writes  admirably, 
him  with  sympathetic  interest  from  school 
tntil  he  becomes  a  labourer,  then  a  journey- 
man, and  finally  a  fully  qualified  stonemason.     1 
a  pleasant  healthy  story  of  real   life,  and  w<  Jad 

to  KJ  that  the  author  is   -till   alive 
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An  event  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  press- 
men—and therefore  to  the  public  who  .ire  becoming 
daily  more  dependent  on  the  newspapers   for   their 
\cr_\   opinions — occurred   in   Melbourne  earlj    in   No 
vember,  in  the  shape  <>f  the  second  annua!  runt'  i 
nice  of   the  Australasian    Press   Association.      Pet 
'haps  the   Association's   title    is  one  that    ma)    tend 
to  mislead  somewhat,   since  it    is  really  the   federal 
organisation  of  the  various  Country   Press   Associa 
tions   and    Press    Co-operative    Companies   oi    Aus 
tralia    and     New     Zealand,     as    distinct     from    the 
metropolitan    press    as    represented    in    the    various 
Daily   papers,    weekly   journals,    and   monthly    maga- 
zines  published    in    the   capital    cities   of   the    same 
territories,  but  does  not  embrace  the  two.     Still,  the 

:t  that  the  twent)  delegates  who  assembled  were 
the  personification  •  ►  r  upwards  of  one  thousand 
provincial  journals,  man)  of  which  are  daily  or- 
gans, and  none  of  them  publishing  less  than  on 
week-  public  vehicles  of  information  representing 
every  phase  of  public,  political  or  religious  opinion 
in  every  part  of  this  great  continent,  and  the  sister 
progressive  islands  of  the  Pacific — makes  the  gather- 
ing sufticientlv  important  .\^i\  qualified  to  express 
opinions  worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect  from 
all  wishing  to  read  the  trend  of  the  times  through 
the  spectacles  of  those  who  hold  the  high  position 
leaders  of  public  thought — and  therefore  guar- 
dians  of   the   country's    destiny. 

It  is  pleasing,  then  fore,  to  note  that  the  decisions 
arrived  at  were  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
tiiose  who  aspire  to  "lead — rose  above  "shop"  or 
State,  to  the  highest  flight  of  patriotism  as  re 
sented  in  their  attempt  to  knit  the  Empire  into 
closer  union  in  though!    and  deeds. 

At   the  first  conference    "t    this   Association,   heli 
in   Sydney   last   year,   anil   to  which   reference   was 
made    at    the    time   in    tl  •iumns,    the   delegates 

considered    in    all    its    aspects    the    possibilities    o( 
launching  an  independent  press  cal  ice  for  the 

of  Australasia.  In  this  discussion  the) 
were  not  prompted  by  selfishness,  but  self  preserva- 
tion. Sad  to  have  to  admit  it.  while  the  daily 
press  of  Australia  ami  New  Zealand  is  perhaps 
the  cleanest,  the  most  progressive,  and  ]>erh.ips 
independent  in  the  whole  Anglo  Saxon  world— that 
is,  in  accordance  with  their  opportunities  yet  they 
all  subscribe  to  one  cable  service.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  one  or  two  pressmen  in  London  work- 
ing in  the  home  office  of  one  of  the  Melbourne 
dailies  sends  every  cablegram — about  700  words 
,,..,-  dav — that  appears  in  every   paper   in   this   sunn) 


Beneath  the  rule  ol  man  entirely  great. 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  Bword. 

land,  and  that  all  receiving  those  nnA 

by  a  bond  not  to  accept  press  cable  any  other 

source,  not  even  their  own  representatives  in  Eng- 
land, while  under  contra,  t  to  the  syndicate;  and 
yet  that  is  what  the  Australian  public  have  to  en- 
dure. Since  all  the  metropolitan  daily  papers  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  thus  bound  up 
for  varying  periods,  the  countr)  press  could  not 
look  to  that  quarter   tor  .my  help  I  this 

country    the   extra    information,    the    two 
ever)  question,  which  it  I  g  and  so  ntly 

waited  for.  It  was  then  announced  that  as  a  res 
oi  the  joining  up  of  ton,--  of  the  various  5t 
Press    Ass  the    formidable   task  tab- 

lishing  this  altera  would     •     onsummal 

as  the  financial  side  of  the  >uld  be  nego- 

tiated. For  this  the  country  is  still  waiting.  This 
year's  conference  turned  its  attention  to  the  Imperial 
— the  higher — side  of  this  important  juestion.  The 
first  motion  carried   was  :  — 

"    That  inasmuch  as  the  existing  high  cable  r 
prejudice    Imperial    unity,    retard    the    development 
of  commerce,   and  limit  1    intei  of  the 

peii  empire,  this  con:  ---s  that 

the  existing  cable  service    ••  •  xtended  in  the  follow- 
ing  directions:      1.    By   the  compl<  >f  the  all- 
red  route  round  the  world,  to  link  up  every  portion 
of  the  empire.      2.   By                               of   the   pr< 
transmitting          ges           e  j  rd." 

io  thoroughly   apj  sion,    it  must 

be    remembered    that    the    1'  .  ific    or    "  All-Red 
cable    from    Australia    to    Canada,    and    in    which 
the  Commonwealth  is  t'  on- 

jointly  with  Great  Brit. 'in.  1  New  Z 

land.    onl\     spans    about  I     the    jour 


1      to    England,    the    other    two  t hi  1  ing    in    the 

hands  of  syn  I   which 

-t  i  1  lust  that  while  the\   own 

thirteen   cal  Atlantic,   only   three 

allowed   to   be   used,    and    t  :it    from    the    I 

pooled    over   tl  red 

that    this   two  thirds    should  -    mned    and   us 

solely  for  the  public— the   I  in,  apd  not 

for    profit    as    at    pr<  Tl  ■  embra 

more ;    it    urged  ^  inada-Bril 

cable,   but   the  thin   red   line  of 

kinship  "  t    roui  rid.     joining    up 

British  is   in   the    Indian   and  other  South- 

ern   oceans,    and    g  Australians    an    alternate 

king   rout  ery  crisis.       The  next   poinl 

to  ask  that  those   facilb  v    communica- 

tion he  placed  within  th<  of  all. 
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The  position  was  neatly  stated  by  the  mover. 
"  We  have  allowed  the  commercial  instincts  of  the 
."  said  Mr.  McMillan,  "to  triumph  over  righ- 
teousness and  expediency.  A  vast  syndicate  owns 
the  nervous  system  of  the  Empire,  and  we  are  there- 
by crippled  and  prevented  from  developing  as  we 
might.  In  the  olden  time  the  Romans  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  develop  a  country  was 
by  the  making  of  roads  and  the  development  of  the 
means  of  communication.  Our  race  forgot  that  after 
the  Romans  retired  from  Britain,  and  the  thousand 
years  of  darkness  that  fell  on  Europe  bear  pathetic 
testimony  to  that  fact.  When  we  did  begin  to 
make  roads  for  ourselves,  we  charged  men  for  using 
them,  and  erected  toll-gates  at  frequent  intervals. 
Very  slowly  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  roads 
were  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  and  not  merely 
for  the  men  who  used  them.  It  is  only  within  the 
lives  of  some  among  us  to-day  that  the  last  of  the 
toll-bars  were  removed. 

"  The  same  thing  has  happened  over  the  cable 
service.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  colonies  (as 
(hey  were  then)  paid  10s.  a  word,  and  an  annual 
subsidy  of  ^32,400.  How  the  prices  were  re- 
duced at  last  to  4s.  iod.  a  word,  and  the  subsidy 
abolished,  need  not  be  repeated  now.  The  states- 
men of  the  Empire  saw  that  there  was  great  need 
for  a  cheap,  reliable,  and  '  all  red '  route  for 
messages,  and  at  an  expense  of  two  million  pounds 
sterling  they  laid  the  Pacific  cable.  This  brought 
the  price  to  3s. 

"  We  still  have  to  pay  3s.  a  word  for  our  mes- 
sages. We  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  able 
to  cable  our  letters  home,  and  been  able  to  receive 
our  answers  that  same  day,  or  the  next,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  three  months  for  a  reply.  I  have 
dreamed  about  cabling  100  words  for  threepence, 
but  the  cry  of  the  Canadian  Postmaster  and  of 
Henniker  Heaton  for  a  penny  a  word  is  good 
enough   for  the  present,   and  it  must  come." 

Mr.  Ryan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  made  some 
telling  points  : — "  It  is."  he  said,  "  an  imperial 
question  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  drastic 
reduction  in  cable  rates  is  needed  to  promote  Im- 
perial Unity,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  commer- 
cial relations,  and  to  permit  regular  and  adequate 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  mother  land 
and  those  of  the  various  self-governing  communi- 
ties and  dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  existing  rate  of  3s.  per  word  is  practically 
prohibitive.  It  limits  communications — apart  from 
press  messages — to  those  of  an  urgent  business 
character.  The  cost  of  sending  the  most  meagre 
message  to  his  relatives  oversea  would  represent  a 
week's  wages  to  the  poor  man.  As  he  cannot  afford 
this,    he   has   to   rely   entirely    on   the   mail    service. 

The  present  high  rates  are  indefensible.  It 
costs  is.  per  word  to  cable  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  words  trans- 
mitted   averages   about    25,000,000    annually.      But 


the  existing  cables  could  easily  despatch  twelve 
times  this  number.  Why  don't  they  do  it?  Be- 
^e  the  shilling  rate  enormously  restricts  com- 
munication by  cable.  The  rate  between  France 
and  Algiers  is  id.  per  word,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
even  this  low  rate  yields  a  profit  to  the  French 
Government.  Reduction  in  postage  has  everywhere 
led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  business.  But  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  reduction  in  cable  rates, 
and  the  material  and  social  disadvantages  of  high 
rates  are  felt  with  special  severity  in  Australia." 

It  is  remarkably  coincident  that  since  this  con- 
ference of  pressmen  was  held  in  Australia,  identical 
views  have  been  expressed  by  the  greatest  thinkers 
in  the  old  land,  and  as  a  result  we  trust  some  tan- 
gible good  will  result. 

The  next  motion  was  of  a  more  local,  but  n- 
theless  practical   suggestion  :  — 

"  That  the  present  excellent  scheme  of  cabling 
Australasian  news  to  the  mother  country  at  the 
Commonwealth  expense  ought  to  be  so  developed  as 
to  permit  of  news  of  similar  importance  being  cabled 
from  London  on  similar  terms,  and  that  such  news 
be  made  simultaneously  available  in  the  various 
States.'" 

Carried. 

This  motion,  however,  lost  its  point,  when,  at  a 
later  hour,  it  was  presented  to  the  late  Prime 
Minister  for  consideration.  Mr,  Deakin  explained 
that  tiie  Commonwealth  and  States  did  not  pay  for 
the  cabling  of  news  home — directly.  They  did 
it  indirectly  by  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the 
London  paper  at  a  cost  which  covered  all  cable 
charges.     Doubtless  the  pres  tis  country  would 

l»e  very  glad  to  reciprocate  on   the  same  tern 

The  next  motion  asked  for  a  reduction  of  ; 
telegrams  in  the  Commonwealth  to  6d.  per  100.  the 
same  as  obtains  in  New  Zealand.  And  when  the 
fine  provincial  papers,  produced  in  small  hamlets  in 
the  Dominion,  are  considered,  and  it  is  remembered 
that  the  production  of  the  fine  array  of  news  in 
them  is  only  made  possible  by  cheap  telegraphic 
rates,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  public  would  have 
been  the  gainers  by  a  similar  progressiva  policy 
being  originated  here.  But  Mr.  Deakin  thought 
the  finances  would  not  stand  it.  Whv  then  in 
\".Z.  ? 

Only  those  who  are  connected  with  presswork 
can  contemplate  the  disaster  that  would  follow  if 
anything  unforeseen  should  interfere,  even  if  only 
temporarily  with  our  importation  of  paper.-  For 
we  have  no  trees,  such  as  they  have  in  other  lands, 
from  which  we  can  manufacture  commercial 
"  news  *'  paper,  nor  any  known  material  that  would 
suit  the  same  purpose.  Knowing  this,  also  that  the 
sources  of  supplies  abroad  were  narrowing,  con- 
ference decided  : — 

"That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sources  of 
the  world's  supplv  of  'news'  paper  are  giving 
out,  so  constituting  a  national  danger  and  an  always 
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Bank   of    New    South    Wales,   30th    Sept.,   1908. 


I  I  Mill   II  II. S 

£  8.      (1 

M  iii  Circulation  1.000.851     0    0 

Deposits    and    accrued     In- 

terest  26.872.784  13 


-    d. 


B  lis   Payable  ami  other   Liabilities   (which 
Inolude      Reeer\  ea     held     ror     n  lubtful 
Debts    and    Amounts    at    Or  edit    of    In- 
vestments Fluctuation   Account,  Offli 
Fidelity      Guarantee,      and      Provident 

Fund    and     the  Buckland     Fund 

Paid-up   Capital  2.500.000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund    .  1.560.000  0  0 

Profit  and   Loss  210,074  6  6 


27,873.635  13     2 


3,326.757  14     8 


4.270.074     6     C 


c  tntingent   Liabtlttiee 

Outstanding  Credits,  as  per  0  intra 


£35.470.467  14     4 
851,963    9  10 


£36.322,431     4     2 


&SS1     - 

£  s.    d  s.  <1 

.  Bullion  and  Cash  Bal- 
anoes  7,249,312  15    0 

Queensland  Covernmcnt  Notes      167,695     0    0 
t   other  Hank-  38,393    0    0 

v  at  short  oall  in  Lon- 
don 450,000    0    0 
Invest  incuts — 
British    and    Colonial    ■ 

irnment  Securities  2.523,646    3    0 

Municipal  and  other  Seouri- 

149,764    2  11 
Due  by  Other  Banks  56,026    7    9 

Rills  Receivable  in  London 
and  Remittances  in  tran- 
Bit  1,919,424    9    6 

12.554.261   18    2 

Rills   Discounted,    and    Loans   and   advances 

to  Customers  .  .  22.226,205  16    2 

Bank  Premises  690,000    0    0 

35.470.467  14     4 
Liabilities    of    Customers    and    others    on 

Lett<  rra  851,963    9  10 

£36.322.431 


Dr. 


PROFIT     AND      LOSS,     30th     SEPTEMBER,     1908. 


To    Rebate    (al    current    rates]    on    Bills    Dia 

counted   nol   due    <•    tl il  ■  date 
Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  at  follov 

To    Dividend    at    the    rate   oi    10 

per  cent,  per  annum  £125,000     0     0 

.,    Augmentation    of    the    Re- 
serve  Fund  40,000    0    0 
Balance  carried  forward  36,916    0 


8.158 


B.     d. 


201,916    0    3 
£210.074    6    6 


By    Imounl   from  1.-  ant 

Balam  fear's   I  ftor  pro- 

vidii  Bad     and    Doubtful    1' 

Fluctuations    In    the    Value    of    Ii 
ment    Securities,    reducing    the    Valua- 
tion  of    Bank    Premises,    and    Including 
Recoveries   from   Debts   previously   writ- 
ten "H  as   H  id 


£  8.     d 

33.988     2     6 


176.086    4    0 


.£210.073    6    6 


I  Hi. 


RESERVE      FUND,     30th     SEPTEMBER,     1908. 


To  balance 

(Of    which     £760.000    is    Invested    In 
British      Government      Becuril 

and     the    lialai  !     in 

the    business    of    the    Bank  I 


1 .600.000     0     0 


£1.600.000    0    0 


By   balam  e 

\  mount    from    Profit    and    Ix>8B 


Bv 


-      .1 
1.560.000     0     0 
40.000     0    0 


l  1.600.000     0     0 


ALFRED  Q     Mil  SON,  ) 

II  IRRINGTON    I'M  I  I 


At  in  mas. 


.r      RUSSELL     FRENt  H  WANA6BB. 

U      K     BOUTHF.RDEN,    <  uir.i     Accountant. 
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INSURANCE   NOTES. 


TB» 


The  30th  annual  meeting  oi  the  ColoniaJ  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  Ltd.  was  held  on  the  L8th 
nil.  at  the  company's  offices,  60  Market-street,  M.i- 
bourne.  The  report  and  balance-shed  for  the  year 
ended  30th  September  last  showed  thai  gross  pre- 
miums received  totalled  the  large  sum  <>l  £2 
and  interest,  fees,  etc.,  £10,003.  The  re-insurancei 
ami  return  premiums  amounted  to  £46,619,  losses 
£69,321,  brokerage  and  commission  £27,056,  and  all 
other  charges,  including  expenses  of  management,  fire 
brigades,  underwriters'  associations,  ami  Governm 
taxes  and  directors  and  auditors'  lees,  £34,982  Ls.  -'I. 
The  balance  remaining,  added  to  the  balance  tor- 
ward  Iroin  last  year.  vi/...  £11,654,  thus  amounted  to 
£47,066.  This  was  applied  as  follows:  -To  reserve 
fund,  £15,000,  making  that  fund  now  £125,000;  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  £8000,  and  bonus 
of  2s.  (id.  per  share,  £12,500.  leaving  £11,566  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  direct ors,  in  their  report,  placed 
on  record  their  regret  at  the  loss  by  death  oi  tin 
late  manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jack,  which  sad  event  has 
already  been  reported  in  these'  columns,  and  notified, 
as  announced  in  these  pages  last  month,  that  Mr 
Walter  Tucker  had  been  appointed  manager  to  suc- 
!  him.  The  chairman.  Mr.  V.  J.  Saddler,  made  an 
important  statement  at  the  meeting  with  regard  to 
the  rumours  current  some  time  ago  of  the  possible 
sale  of  the  company  to  an  English  insurance  company. 
He  stated  that  they  had  been  several  times  ap- 
proached with  offers  of  purchase,  but  had  immediately 
declined  to  entertain  any  such  proposals.  The  com- 
pany was  a  distinctlj  Australian  one,  and  they  were 
determined  that  its  national  character,  a«  such, 
should  be  maintained.  The  statement  was  approved 
by  the  shareholders.  The  company's  position  is  now 
a  very  strong  one;  its  paid-up  capital  amounts  to 
£100,000,  and  reserve  fund  to  £125,000,  and  n  hold. 
liquid  securities  amounting  to  £100,000  in  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  debentures;  £65,000  in  fixed 
deposits;  cash  in  hand  and  at  hanker-.  £11,963;  and 
other  debentures,  £12,722;  while  it  holds,  in  addition, 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  £31,017,  and  shares  in 
other  companies.  £34,978.  The  management  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  highly  successftil  year  jus!  passed 
through. 


The  long  list  ol  shipping  disasters  off  the  south- 
west coast  of  Victoria  has  been  tun  her  increased  by 
the  wreck  of  the  tour-masted  barque,  '  Falls  ol  llalla- 
dale."  2085  tons,  which  ran  on  to  a  reel  mar  the  town 
of  Peterborough  at  dawn  on  11th  November.  The 
captain,  D.  W.  Thomson,  had  he.  n  taking  a  course 
which  he  believed  would  enable  the  barque  to  clear 
Cape  Otway,  and  all  seemed  well,  when  a  curtain  of 
fog  in  front  of  the  ship  lifted  and  revealed  cliffs 
and  breakers  ahead.  It  was  already  too  late  to  cor- 
rect the  error,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  doomed 
ship  was  jammed  amongsl   the  rocks.      The  officers  and 
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Insurance 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  8tr«««. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

UJELAIDE— 71  Kinj  TTlUUm  Street- 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Binsck  Street. 

HOB  ART—  Collini  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Mlchtel'i  Alley,  CorohlU,  B.C 

WALTER    TUCKER, 

.Manager. 


men.  29  in  all,  were  hard  put  to  it  to  save  their  li 
spending  a.  night  in  the  boats  before  they  reached 
land.  The  Marine  Hoard  decided  to  prefer  a  charge 
of  reckless  navigation  against  the  master  ol  the 
barque,  and  the  Court  ol  Mann.'  Inquiry  found  the 
charge  proved,  and  determined  that  the  certificate  ol 
competency  as  a  master  held  by  David  Wood  Thomson 
he  suspended  lor  six  months,  and  that  he  paj  £15  15s. 
expensi  Court  furthei  d  to  recommend  to 

the    Marine    Board    thai    Mr.    Thomson    he   allow.. 1    a 
mate's  ,ert  ificate. 


The  total  gross  amount  received  by  the  Melbourne 
and  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  as  the  result  of  a 
r<  cent  dotation  ol  a  loan  000  at  a  minimum  <>t 

8101,   was    £202,121.     The  expenses  incurred    f.>r  bro- 
kerage ami  underwriting  £      5,  and  for  printing 
and  advertising    £128,  or  a   total  ol    £1093.     The 
proceeds  ol   the  loan,  therefore,  amounted  to    !_'-_'ill 
or    £100    I1'-.    3.37d.    per    £100,    the    expenses    being 
In..    1  1.  I86d.   p.r  cent. 


Melbourne's  flagratiou   lor  the  year   1      - 

urred  at  the  timber  yards  and  mill  of  Met 
James  Anthony  am!  Son,  situated  in  A'Beckett-stn 
city,  on  Friday  night,  th<    Ith  !)•  The  brigade 

iv.d   a  call  from  the  watchman   on.  duty  at   about 
ten  ininut.  ■  leven,  and  though  the  response  was 

prompt,    as    usual,    the   mill,    a   two-storied    iron     and 
wood    structure,   containing   much   valuable   work   an.! 
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machinery,  was,  on  the  arrival  <>t  the  bi  a  masa 

■  re,    Bending    liug<     \  ohm  moke   and    flai 

high  into  the  sky      A  southerly  wind,  whilst  <l.tl«<: 
the  names  fioin  the  groat   piles  ol   tin  I   in 

the  yard    pertaining  i"  the  burning  building,  thn 
ened  For  a  I  inn    to  cai  i  >   the  ii i»-  into  a  long  e  "I 

brick  dwellings  which  ran  completely  :il<>n;i  1 1>«-  nortli 
Bide,  and  parallel  with  the  blazing  mill.     Happilj  the 
ezo  ll«  lit  work  i  i  the  brigade,  under  Chief-Offii 
obviated  this  risk,  and  the  outbreak   mas  confined  t" 
the  building  in  which  I  be  mill  and  its 

t tents  w<  and   the   1"--  is  i    I 

mated  a1    about    £10,000,   which   is  covered   by   insur- 
ance.    The  cause  ol  I  hi  iwn. 

A  return  furnished  to  th<    I'      al  C nission  by  Mr. 

IV  Whitton  at  its  sitting  on  20th  November  gives  an 
interesting  comparison  ol  the  amounts  at  t  in-  cr<  <ht  "I 
nk  depositors  in  Australian  >r  ites  and  the 
I  nitcil  Kingdom.  The  amount  ;ii  the  credit  ol  the 
Australian  depositor  averages  the  respectable  total  <>i 
.   L3s.   L0d.,  d.  al  the  cr  dit  ol 

each  depositor  in  the  older  country. 


.Fink  (sons  .it  the  deceased),  and  Messrs.  W.  Tucker 
and  S  K  Collis  The  Rev.  Leonard  I'ownsond,  >>t 
Christ   Church,  South   ifarra,  officiated. 


The   Chiel    3  I.S.W.)    was    recently    inter- 

viewed bj  ;i  representative  deputation  «>l  shipowners 
and  agents  objecting  to  the  proposal  in  the  Fire  Bri- 
gades Mill  to  deliver  over  to  th;  fire  Brigade  any 
el  mi  which  :i  fir<  occurred  while  in  harbour.  It 
u;in  claimed  that  much  unnecessary  damage  would  be 
done  owing  bo  the  firemen's  Lack  "i  knowledge  <>f  a 
ship's  fittings  and  genera]  arrangements  and  that  it 
would  be  better  t->  l<  ave  control  "t  the  fire  t"  the  • 
tain  and  officers  until  it  a  that  thej   could  not 

overcome    it    unaided       Reference    was    made    to    the 
in  charges  made  by  the  Melbourne 
and    Sydnej    brigades    in  ol    recent    shipping 

While  tl  n  connection  with  the  fire  on  the 

steamer  "  fndraghari,"  in  Melbourni  E100, 

a  claim  Joi  I  was  made  M 

Maritimes  Company,  in  Sydney,  and  was  afterwards 
settled  for  £1250.  It  was  contended  that  the  extinc- 
tion ol  fire  on  Bhips  ought  t"  be  ■>  matter  for  the 
M  irbour  Trust,  and  there  should  be  some  lived  chai 
for  sen  ices  rendered  M  i  \Y  od,  in  rep 
intended  thai  there  should  be  specialty  qualified  men 
and  app  ti>  cope  with  fires  on  sinjw.  ;U1(|  be 

prepared  to  come  to  :in>   reasonable  compromise  which 
would  safeguard  the  shipping  from  u 

sary  interferei  I  he  fire  bi  1 1 

assured   t  he  depul  bat    t  hen    «  a 

impose  en  the  shipping  people  obligations  which  « 
nut  put  upon  t  lie  holders  "I  ol  hi  r  pi 

The   funeral   "I    the   late    Mr.    W.    I.     Ja<  k.    al    the 
Boroondara  Cemetery,  on   18th  Novemh  largely 

attended  bj   citj   nun.  among  whom  w< 
tivea  of  the  Fire  Insurance  companies  and  Mr.  II.  B. 
Lee,  Chiel  Officer  ol   thi    Metropolitan    Fire   Brigade. 
The  chief  mourners  were  Messrs.  William  and  Arthur 


A  fire  which  caused  1"--  and  damage  t<>  tie  I  <>t 

curred  in  the  premises  ol   Messrs.  .Inln 
and  Sons,   leather  and  grindery  merchants,  ol   Castle- 
reagh-streot,    Sydney,    on     12th     November.       M< 
Johnson  and  Satis  have  been  in  business  for   J"  y< 
and  tins  is  the  tirst  occasion  on  which  a  I 
curred  in  their  premises      Tl  •  the  outbreak  is 

a  mysterj 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  fur  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  S\ stems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c,  &c. 

ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS.  MELBOURNE. 

THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 
ACENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000  ;  GUARANTEE   FIND.  £10.000. 
BOARD  OF  DIREUTORS-Edward    Fanning,    Eb<j  ,  Chairman  ;  W 
Oampbell  Guest.   Esq.:  W.  H.  Irrine.  Esq  ,  K.t"      Ml.;    I'onald 
Maokmnon  Esq    M  LA.;  R.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.  ML  A. 

RBCISTaRBD    OFFlCB,     No.    86    QUIIN    ST..    MELIOURNt. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  spscial  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  olaues  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

There  is  No  Better  Magazine 


N   THE  WORLD 


For  the  Knliglnenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
ing  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 
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GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 


It  is  an   American  High  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  (id. 

Subscriptions  may  be  ser.t  to  "The  Review 

or     Reviews,"     T.    &    G.    Huilding,     Little 

1    'llins  Street,  Melbourne. 


range  from   Nature  Studies  of  the  most 

charming    di  -h     such    suhjects    as    I  Ionic 

Building  and   N        i  work,  t<>  the  thing  that   is   so  attrac- 

ge  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions, 

WE   STRONGLY  ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12   MONTHS. 

i  he  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  '•  Review,"  or,  if  you 
have  paid    that,   send  it  now 


Kevieic    of    Heneics,    111/09. 


Remarkable  Experience. 

"  For  some  time  prior  to  the  winter  of  190G  I  was  troubled  with  a  severe  pain 
in  my  back,  then  my  legs  and  feet  began  to  Bwell.  I  tried  several  (so-called; 
cures  for  backache,  but  all  failed.  In  June  I  got  a  chill  and  it  flew  to  my  kid- 
neys, and  I  became  worse.  I  called  in  a  doctor,  and  he  said  I  had  heart  trouble, 
which  caused  the  swelling  in  my  feet.  After  taking  his  medicine  for  a  time  I  got 
no  better,  as  my  legs  began  to  swell,  and  the  pun  in  my  back  was  dreadful.  1 
then  called  in  the  leading  doctor,  and  he  told  me  my  kidneys  were  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.     He  treated  me,   but  I  got   worse.     '1  rp  pain  left  my  back,  but 

the  swelling  became  worse,  and  a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  be  pressing  on  my 
kidneys.  The  swelling  passed  up  into  my  body,  and  the  doctor  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  no  doctor  could  cure  me,  so  a  third  doctor  was  called  in.  He  said  he 
could  cure  me,  but  after  taking  his  medicine  and  undergoing  treatment,  consist- 
ing of  sweats,  tapping,  etc.,  for  some  months,  I  still  got  worse.  The  swelling  was 
all  round  my  heart  and  up  my  back,  whilst  my  legs  were  swollen  as  big  as  it  wa.» 
possible  for  them  to  swell.  I  nearly  went  blind,  and  could  not  move  without 
assistance.  My  friends  and  relatives  came  from  all  parts  to  see  me  before  I  died. 
as  everyone  thought  that  I  could  not  recover,  and,  the  doctor  told  me  that  medi- 
cal aid  was  of  no  use  to  me,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  He  said  he  had 
done  his  best,  and  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  he  could  think  of  to  pive 
me  relief,  and  it  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  take  any  more  medicine,  and  no  nse 
his  coming  to  see  me  unless  I  sent  for  him.  A  friend  then  strongly  advised  m< 
try  a  course  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  Pills,  and.  as  a  last  hope.  I  commei 
to  take  the  medicines.  After  taking  half-a-dozen  large  bottles  of  the  Sato  ( 
and  a  number  of  vials  of  Sate  Pills.  1  began  To  improve.  The  swelling  _ 
dually  left  my  feet  and  legs,  and  alter  taking  more  of  the  medicines,  the  swelling 
all  left  my  body.  Alter  the  swelling  left  I  was  only  skin  and  bone:  not  an  atom 
of  flesh  seemed  to  be  left  on  my  I, on.,,  lo.it  1  still  kept  on  with  the  medicines 
and  followed  the  instruct  ions  about  the  diet,  and  to-day.  twelve  months  from 
the  date  I  started  your  medicines.  1  am  strong  and  well,  and  weigh  as  heavy  as 
ever  I  did.  1  am  certain  1  should  have  died  In  a  very  -hort  time  if  I  had  not 
taken  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  My  ca.se  is  well  known  in  Grafton,  as  many  people 
saw  me  during  my  illness.  I  am  writing  this  in  the  hope  that  any  person  suf- 
fering  from   dropsy   who  sees   this   may   be  cured   also  by    Warn.         3         Cure." 

From  Miss  Fanny   Ellein,  Cowan-str<  -  Grafton,    N.S.W.,    19th   March, 

1908. 

The    above   letter    illustrates   the    remarkable   curative   effect   of   Warner's  Safe 
Cure  in  cases  of  kidney  disease.     In  addition  to  the  regular  5s.  and  is.  9d.  bo* 
of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,   a  concentrated   form  of  the  medicine  is  now  issued  a- 
6d.  per  bottle.     Warner's  Safe  Cure  it  oncentrated)  is  not  compounded  with  alcohol, 
and  contains  the  same  number  of  doses  as   the    ■"»;.    bottle    of    Warn.  -  I    ire. 

H.   H.   Warner   and   Co.    Limited.    Melbourm      \ 
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Hrrir,,     I 


P^HE    Pictures  arc   beautiful    little   copies  of    three 
*■     ot    the    most    popular    pictures    in   the   National 


Galler\.  <  >1  course,  from  a  money  \alue  point  ot 
view,  the  i  slenders  cannot  In-  seriously  regarded,  but 
from  an  aiii-ti.  point  . >|  view,  th<-\  an-  fine,  and  fit  to 
hang  in  an)  home.  We  semi  them  nut  to  Gro 
it.-.-  on  the  understanding  th.:t  they  give  them  awa\ 
to  their  customers.  Vs  we  have  not  tins  year  had  so 
many  punted  as  m  previous  years,  our  suppl)  will 
run  out  all  the  sooner,  so  the  next  time  sou  are  order- 
ing anything  from  your  (ir<*--r.  you  had  better  aak 
him  to  give  you  one  before  t!  ■  '1  gone, 

hii:  ROBUR    I'  v 

J  w:  i  >-  SKRVICB  &•  C  I 
Proprietor*. 


1'.--  I!..-  No.  1 
Grade  Roburis  I 
good  tea.  It  has  a 
tine  aroma,  a  delight- 
ful flavour,  and  it 
'urther  than  an\ 
Ceylon  or  ordinary 
blended  tea. 
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